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THE  GRAND  MONADNOCK 


In  1 831  there  was  published  at  Portsmouth  a  little  book  entitled 
“A  Geography  of  New  Hampshire”  in  which  the  author, 
James  G.  Carter,  mentioned  a  mountain,  located  in  the  towns  of 
Dublin  and  Jaffrey,  “called  Grand  Monadnock  which  is  very 
celebrated,”  adding  that  “Though  it  is  very  tiresome  to  walk  to 
the  top  of  it,  people  often  do  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  wide  prospect 
which  they  can  there  behold.” 

Sixteen  years  later,  in  1847,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson’s  famous 
epic,  “Monadnoc,”  appeared  in  his  first  volume  of  poems. 
Twenty  years  later  still  Reverend  Thomas  Starr  King  referred 
to  Monadnock  1  as  it  appeared  to  him  from  the  summit  of  Mount 
Washington — “a  filmy  angle  on  the  base  of  the  sky,”  “which,”  he 
continued,  “would  feel  prouder  than  Mont  Blanc,  or  the  frost- 
sheeted  Chimborazo,  or  the  topmost  spire  of  the  Himalaya,  if  it 
could  know  that  the  genius  of  Mr.  Emerson  has  made  it  the 
noblest  mountain  in  literature.” 

As  mountains  go  Monadnock  may  be  little,  but  it  nevertheless 
fully  merits  the  adjective  Grand,  long  years  ago  applied,  though 
seldom  used  today,  to  distinguish  its  name  from  those  of  its  lesser 
neighbors  on  the  east  and  south,  which  had  been  given  the  same 
patronymic.  And  since  the  geologists  seized  upon  the  name  and 
reduced  it  to  a  common  noun  to  typify  the  isolated  relict  moun¬ 
tain,  those  whose  admiration  for  it  is  more  sentimental  than 
scientific,  feel  impelled  to  perpetuate  the  form  used  by  the  provin¬ 
cial  settlers — The  Grand  Monadnock. 

Not  a  few  painters  and  poets  of  renown  have  been  inspired  by 
the  mountain’s  stalwart  beauty,2  and  it  is  chiefly  through  this 
physical  charm  that  it  holds  the  affection  of  a  multitude  of  dev¬ 
otees.  Its  every  line  is  full  of  rugged  masculinity,  as  much  so  as 
with  many  a  world-famed  summit  of  towering  height  and  per¬ 
petual  snows.  Much  of  its  impressiveness  is  due  to  its  rocky  crest 
and  shoulders,  sparsely  decked  with  scrub  and  herbage,  present¬ 
ing  a  gaunt  cragginess  that  seems  to  add  materially  to  its  stature. 
Muffled  to  the  eyes  in  trees,  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  the  settlers 
first  saw  it,  the  mountain  would  be  far  less  picturesque,  and  in  no 
way  as  useful  to  present  day  mankind.  Even  the  most  forestry¬ 
conscious  citizen  feels  disposed  to  regard  as  benefactions  the  care- 
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less  or  deliberate  fires  that  swept  the  tree  growth  from  the  upper 
mountain  a  century  or  more  ago. 

Equally  picturesque  is  the  little  known,  because  hitherto  un¬ 
told  history  of  the  part  that  the  mountain  played  in  the  early  life 
of  the  adjacent  towns.  Men,  both  red  and  white,  have  left  their 
trails  upon  its  rocks  and  soil,  though  the  stealthy  tread  of  the 
moccasined  foot  may  today  be  traced  but  dimly  through  the  tra¬ 
ditions  and  history  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  When  at 
length  the  last  scalp-hunting  native  had  been  driven  across  the 
Quebec  border  the  cowhide  boots  of  the  Yankee  yeomen  began 
to  stamp  a  more  lasting  imprint  on  the  countryside. 

Who  of  those  who  tramp  today  across  those  ancient  fields  and 
orchards,  well  up  on  the  mountain’s  flanks,  and  now  all  but  re¬ 
claimed  by  the  wilderness,  think  of  the  human  story  of  hopeful¬ 
ness  and  grit  that  lies  buried  in  those  brush-grown  cellar  holes, 
and  under  the  tumbling  stone  walls?  Who  knows  the  tale  of  the 
brave  land  speculations  of  the  knights  and  gentlemen  of  England 
that  led  up  to  those  early  settlements  around  the  great  hill?  As 
recently  as  1914  the  ancient  case  of  those  titles,  founded  upon  the 
original  royal  grant  of  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  was 
before  the  New  Hampshire  courts,  this  time  to  confirm  to  the 
public  its  right  in  perpetuity  in  a  portion  of  Monadnock  mountain 
itself,  the  final  undivided  remnant  of  the  original  Masonian 
Proprietary. 

Since  then  further  areas  on  the  mountain  have  come  into 
public  ownership  through  gift  and  purchase,  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  Monadnock  is  destined  to  become  of  greater  eco¬ 
nomic  value  as  a  breathing  place  for  humanity  than  it  could  ever 
be  as  a  timber  farm.  To  Thoreau  should  be  accorded  the  credit 
of  implanting  the  thought  that  inspired  this  growing  public 
reservation.  “Think  of  a  mountain  top,”  he  wrote,  “even  in  the 
minds  of  the  Indians  a  sacred  place,  accessible  only  through 
private  grounds!  a  temple,  as  it  were,  which  you  cannot  enter  ex¬ 
cept  by  trespassing  and  at  the  risk  of  letting  out  or  in  some  body’s 
cattle!  In  fact,  the  temple  itself  in  this  case  private  property  and 
standing  in  a  man’s  cow-yard — for  such  is  commonly  the  case.” 

It  is  hoped  that  the  collection  here  of  the  scattered  chapters  of 
the  mountain’s  varied  story  will  create  a  new  interest  even  among 
those  who  know  it  best,  and  will  attract  a  host  to  whom  it  is  as  vet 
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but  a  name. 


I.  PIONEERING  ON  THE  UPLANDS 


Dublin  and  Jaffrey  were  among  the  earliest  of  the  town  sites 
to  be  allotted  by  the  Masonian  Proprietors.  In  1 746  a  syndi¬ 
cate  known  by  that  name,  and  composed  of  influential  men,  mostly 
residents  of  Portsmouth,  and  including  Governor  Benning  Went¬ 
worth  and  members  of  his  personal  and  official  families,  had 
bought,  for  £1500  the  Captain  John  Mason  grant  of  1629  from 
a  great-great-great-grandson,  Lieutenant  John  Mason,  a  native  of 
Boston,  Mass.  The  Monadnock  townships,  as  they  were  called, 
were  located  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  the  grant,  which 
extended  thence  northeastwardly  to  the  Maine  border  at  the 
southern  limits  of  the  White  Mountains.  Many  versions  of  the 
somewhat  tangled  story  of  that  grant  have  been  written,  but  there 
is  none  more  complete  or  lucid  than  that  by  Major  Otis  G.  Ham¬ 
mond  of  Concord,  N.  H.3 

Three  years  after  the  purchase  of  the  grant  the  Proprietors 
laid  out  several  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Monadnock,  among  them 
being  Dublin  and  Jaffrey.  These  were  speedily  taken  over  as  town 
units  by  yet  other  groups,  not  prospective  settlers,  but  men  who 
were  looking  for  speculative  investments  in  raw  land.  The  towns 
were  not  sold  outright  to  these  subsidiary  organizations,  but  the 
grantees  were  taken  into  a  sort  of  partnership  with  the  Proprietors, 
the  former  assuming  the  responsibility  for  promoting  the  sale  of 
the  land  to  actual  settlers. 

Thus  both  Dublin  and  Jaffrey  were  started  on  their  careers  in 
1749.  By  the  spring  of  the  following  year  they  had  been  laid  out 
in  so-called  one-hundred-acre  lots  on  a  checkerboard  survey,  lot 
lines  running  generally  north  and  south,  and  range  lines  generally 
east  and  west.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lots  varied  greatly  in  area, 
some  being  under  one  hundred  acres,  while  others  exceeded  that 
amount  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  mountain  lots  almost  in¬ 
variably  overran,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  fifty  percent.  Land 
surveying  was  by  no  means  as  precise  a  science  in  those  days  as  it 
has  since  become,  and  moreover  the  value  of  the  land  hardly  war¬ 
ranted  more  careful  measurement  than  was  made. 

That  value  was,  of  course,  purely  speculative,  but  there  is  a 
record  of  certain  shares  (three  lots  of  one  hundred  acres  each  to 
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the  share)  being  sold  at  auction  in  1750  at  an  average  of  about 
24  pounds.4  Since  it  seems  evident  from  the  deeds  and  other 
papers  that  the  money  there  used  was  Provincial  Old  Tenor  cur¬ 
rency  those  shares  brought  less  than  two  cents  an  acre.5  It  is  even 
possible  that  shares  sold  for  less  during  the  next  few  years,  for 
there  was  no  rush  of  settlers.  Dublin  and  Jaffrey  were  a  long  way 
off  at  that  time,  and  in  a  wilderness  that  literally  howled  with 
wolves,  and  occasionally  with  marauding  Indians,  and  the  only 
means  of  access  were  rough  horse  trails  through  the  forest  and 
over  the  intervening  ridges.  Trampers  on  the  Wapack  Trail  cross 
one  of  those  old  routes  high  up  on  the  ridge  of  Barrett  Mountain, 
where  a  sign  reads  “Old  Boston  Road.”  It  was  a  hard  and  toil¬ 
some  way. 

It  is  said  that  nine  men  attempted  to  establish  themselves  near 
Gilmore  pond  in  Jaffrey  as  early  as  1752,  but  rumors  of  Indians 
frightened  them  off  before  they  had  accomplished  much  toward  a 
settlement.  Five  years  later  John  Grout,  a  man  formerly  of  Sud¬ 
bury  and  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  purchased  one  of  those  abandoned 
claims,  and  John  Davidson  seems  to  have  taken  up  another  share 
at  about  the  same  time.  A  dozen  years  later  still  a  census  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Proprietors  which  included  the  names  of  forty-seven 
settlers,  some  with  families.  Dublin  had  a  similar  experience,  its 
earliest  settlers  being  frightened  away,  and  its  first  permanent  in¬ 
habitants  arriving  about  1759.  Naturally  the  mountain  lots  were 
not  the  most  attractive  ones  at  the  outset,  but  gradually,  as  the 
valley  farms  were  taken  up,  men  were  found  who  dared  attempt 
settlements  along  the  flanks  of  the  Monadnock. 

Just  before  the  Revolutionary  War  speculation  in  mountain 
lots  became  rife,  and  men  of  means,  some  of  them  not  previously 
associated  with  those  towns  in  any  way,  began  buying  here  and 
there  all  over  the  mountain,  but  especially  in  Jaffrey.  Some  of 
these  lots  came  into  the  market  through  tax  sales.  In  other  cases 
it  is  suspected  that  the  heirs  of  some  of  the  earlier  purchasers  be¬ 
came  tired  of  carrying  the  ventures  and  took  what  they  could  get 
for  their  titles.  There  were  also  administrators’  sales.  Robert 
Boyce  of  Londonderry,  one  of  the  original  grantees  of  Dublin, 
who  had  been  the  moderator  of  the  first  town  meeting  in  1764, 
was  an  extensive  speculator,  and  owned  not  far  from  a  thousand 
acres  on  the  Jaffrey  slope  of  the  mountain.  After  Boyce’s  death, 
about  1773,  much  of  this  Jaffrey  land  was  bought  by  Captain 
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Henry  Coffeen,  a  well-to-do  housewright  of  that  town,  later  of 
Acworth,  who  also  owned  a  number  of  other  lots.  Samuel  Phillips 
of  Andover,  Mass.,  later  on  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  was  another  of  these  adventurers.  Judging  from  the  money 
considerations  named  in  a  number  of  deeds  mountain  lots  were 
then  being  offered  at  around  six  shillings,  equal  to  one  dollar  per 
acre,  and  a  few  settlers  were  being  attracted. 

In  many  instances  it  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  when 
the  mountain  lots  were  settled.  In  those  days  purchasers  were 
often  careless  about  sending  their  deeds  to  record.  Moreover,  it 
was  not  easy  to  do  so,  for  roads  were  poor,  to  say  the  least,  and 
often  dangerous  to  travel.  Furthermore,  there  were  no  mails. 
Documents  could  only  be  sent  when  some  trustworthy  person 
could  be  found  who  was  going  to  the  place  of  record.  Before  the 
organization  of  Cheshire  County  in  1771  deeds  were  recorded  at 
Exeter,  after  that  at  Charlestown,  which  was  the  county  seat  down 
to  1 823,  and  both  places  were  remote  from  the  Monadnock  towns. 
For  this  reason  some  of  the  earlier  deeds  were  never  recorded, 
and  gaps  in  title  chains  are  not  infrequent.  Then,  too,  deeds  were 
sometimes  dated  several  years  after  the  grantees  began  living  on 
the  properties.  It  is  assumed  that  these  were  cases  where  the  lots 
were  sold  on  credit,  the  deeds  being  withheld  until  final  payments 
were  made.  Occasionally  they  may  have  been  duplicates  except 
as  to  the  dates  of  execution,  the  originals  having  been  lost.  The 
proofs  of  such  occupancies  are  here  and  there  found  in  such  public 
records  as  warning  out  notices  73  and  road  layouts. 

In  one  Jaffrey  case  the  deed  to  a  farm  lot  was  executed  seven¬ 
teen  years  after  the  date  on  which  the  selectmen  mentioned  the 
grantee’s  house  in  connection  with  the  formal  acceptance  of  the 
highway  leading  to  it.  There  is  no  way  of  determining  how  long 
that  man,  Richard  Davis,  had  been  living  on  that  lot  (Lot  1  Range 
2)  before  the  road  was  given  official  recognition,  for  there  are 
no  tax  records  in  existence  covering  that  period.  To  confuse  the 
case  still  further  it  is  found  that  the  deed  of  this  lot  to  the  man 
from  whom  Davis  bought  is  dated  a  year  later  than  the  road  lay¬ 
out,  and  yet  Barnes’  house,  as  well  as  Davis’,  was  mentioned  as  a 
landmark  on  the  new  highway.  Thus  Barnes  appears  to  have  sold 
a  part  of  the  lot  to  Davis  even  before  he  himself  had  title. 

From  the  deeds  and  the  town  records  it  is  found  that  between 
1759  and  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  ten  families  had 
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settled  close  around  the  mountain  in  Dublin  (two  only  before 
1770),  and  twenty-one  families  in  Jaffrey  (none,  apparently,  be¬ 
fore  1770).  Between  1784  and  1820  ten  more  new  settlements 
were  made  in  Dublin,  eleven  in  Jaffrey,  two  others  in  Marlboro, 
and  one  in  what  is  now  a  part  of  Troy.  These  were  all  new  settle¬ 
ments  and  do  not  include  sundry  sales  by  first  settlers  to  later 
comers.  Some  of  these  developments  were  short  lived,  and  aban¬ 
donments  of  some  of  the  earlier  ones  began  shortly  before  1 800. 

In  Dublin  a  few  mountain  farms  continued  to  be  worked  until 
the  1 8  80s,  after  which  some  were  bought  as  summer  residences, 
while  others,  with  two  exceptions,  became  pasture  land  or  reverted 
to  forest.  The  remaining  farms  on  the  mountain  in  that  town  are 
both  in  Lot  12  Range  1,  originally  part  of  the  settlement  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Gilchrist,  who  lived  on  the  lot  next  east  in  1777.  These  places 
have  been  in  the  ownership  of  the  Burpee  and  Harrington  families 
for  three  generations. 

On  the  Jaffrey  side  there  remain  but  five  of  the  old  mountain 
farms  that  are  operated  as  such.  All  are  on  the  main  traveled 
roads.  Three  of  them  probably  owe  their  continuance  to  the  fact 
that  these  properties  have  been  developed  in  recent  years  as  public 
houses  whose  proprietors  prefer  to  raise  their  own  produce  for 
their  tables.  One  of  the  other  two  is  operated  in  connection  with 
a  summer  residence.  As  in  Dublin  all  the  other  old  places  have 
grown  up  to  woods,  and,  except  for  the  few  that  are  occupied  as 
summer  homes,  the  houses  have  disappeared,  some  of  them 
seventy-five  years  or  more  ago.  Several  of  these  home  sites  are 
now  in  the  public  reservation,  and  those  who  follow  the  trails 
frequently  encounter  the  cellar  holes,  and  wonder  who  ever  lived 
so  far  back  on  the  mountainside. 

If  the  money  considerations  named  in  the  old  deeds  may  be 
accepted  as  the  actual  sums  paid  for  the  properties,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  may  safely  be  done,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  some 
idea  of  the  values  of  that  period — 1770  to  1784.  Eight  parcels 
in  Dublin,  totalling  nearly  1300  acres,  and  an  equal  number  in 
Jaffrey  but  amounting  to  641  acres,  all  typical  mountain  settling 
lots,  have  been  selected  and  the  price  per  acre  calculated  in  dollars 
on  the  basis  of  $3,333  to  the  “Lawful  Money”  pound.  In  all  cases 
these  parcels  were  unimproved  raw  land,  and  presumably  cov¬ 
ered  with  old  growth  forest,  which  was  distinctly  more  of  a  lia¬ 
bility  than  an  asset  in  such  situations  in  those  days. 
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The  smallest  lot  was  only  thirty-six  acres,  some  were  fifty  and 
seventy-five  acre  places,  eight  were  one  hundred  acres  each,  one 
sale  comprised  two  hundred  acres,  and  one  was  a  “full  share”  of 
three  hundred  acres.  The  earliest  of  these  deeds  was  dated  1770, 
and  the  latest  1784.  In  1770  Lot  10  Range  2  Dublin,  on  the 
present  road  from  Jaffrey,  sold  for  50  cents  an  acre.  Two  years 
later  Lot  1 1  Range  3  in  that  town,  the  place  where  Mark  Twain 
summered  at  one  time,  was  sold,  together  with  Lot  22  Range  2 
and  Lot  22  Range  3  (both  of  which  are  now  in  Marlboro,  and 
north  of  the  little  used  road  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain),  and  the 
price  paid  was  41  cents  an  acre.  Twelve  of  these  purchases,  six  in 
each  town,  were  made  between  1777  and  1784,  when  war  prices 
prevailed.  In  these  various  instances,  covering  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  the  prices  ran  all  the  way  from  50  cents  to  $6  an  acre,  the 
average  being  $2.21.  Three  important  sales  made  during  that 
time  have  been  excluded  from  these  figures,  two  in  Dublin  and 
one  in  Jaffrey,  because  of  the  exceedingly  high  prices  named  in  the 
deeds.  Those  properties  were  all  back  lots  on  the  mountainside, 
two  being  of  one  hundred  acres  each,  and  one  of  two  hundred 
acres,  but  the  prices  paid  figure  out  to  average  $8.82  an  acre.  In 
all  likelihood  improvements  of  some  kind  had  already  been  made 
by  the  grantors,  perhaps  a  field  cleared  or  a  barn  put  up.  Or,  it 
.  may  be,  that  those  prices  were  in  depreciated  provincial  currency. 
Unless  such  was  the  case  the  prices  seem  exorbitant. 

A  few  readily  recognizable  instances  can  be  cited.  On  the 
Jaffrey  side  the  Half  Way  House  site,  fifty  acres,  was  bought  in 
1774  for  $1  an  acre,  and  the  purchaser  turned  a  profit  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  by  holding  it  for  four  years.  In  1778  the  one-hun¬ 
dred-acre  lot  on  which  stands  the  Shattuck  Inn  brought  $7.33  an 
acre.  Its  position  near  the  village  gave  it  a  higher  value  than 
mountain  parcels.  In  1782  the  place  now  occupied  by  Captain  E. 
W.  Hamlen  and  the  Emerson  family  (Lot  3  Range  5)  sold  for  $4. 

Those  translations  of  provincial  pounds  into  dollars  are  largely 
meaningless  to  the  present  generation  owing  to  the  difference  in 
values  then  and  now.  To  appreciate  what  a  dollar  meant  to  a 
farmer  of  those  days  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the 
prices  of  commodities  at  the  time.  In  almost  every  instance  the 
money  consideration  named  in  the  deeds  was  specified  as  “lawful 
money.”  Although  those  pounds  were  of  twenty  shillings  each 
they  were  not  English  money.  In  matters  involving  exchange  a 
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pound  sterling  was  worth  twenty-six  shillings  in  this  lawful 
money. 

A  good  yardstick  to  apply  in  estimating  those  Monadnock  land 
values  is  found  in  a  schedule  of  commodity  prices  issued  by  the 
Town  of  Dublin  on  July  io,  1777.  If  the  shillings  there  quoted 
are  converted  to  the  dollar  basis  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  and  two- 
thirds  cents  to  the  shilling  it  is  found  that  wheat  sold  at  $1  a 
bushel,  rye  at  66%  cents,  corn  at  50  cents,  oats  at  28  cents,  beans 
at  $1,  cheese  at  8  cents  and  butter  at  12%  cents  a  pound,  wool 
(probably  scoured)  at  36  cents  a  pound,  all  wool  cloth  (probably 
homespun)  at  $1.33  a  yard,  yarn  stockings  (not  socks,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  of  wool)  $1  a  pair,  and  men’s  shoes  50  cents  a  pair. 
Labor  was  also  covered  by  this  schedule.  Carpenters  and  masons 
were  to  receive  66%  cents  a  day,  farm  labor  was  paid  33%  to 
50  cents,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  be  hired  at  25  cents  a  day.  A 
meal  of  victuals  was  to  be  had  at  1 5  cents,  and  men  were  boarded 
by  the  week  for  $  1 .  Meats  were  not  included  in  that  particular  list, 
but  three  years  later,  when  prices  had  increased  somewhat,  dou¬ 
bled  in  some  cases,  as  a  result  of  war  conditions,  the  town  issued  a 
revised  schedule  in  which  beef  was  quoted  at  4  cents  a  pound,  and 
pork  at  7  cents.  Potatoes  were  also  omitted,  but  in  1768/9,  when 
prices  were  not  materially  different,  they  were  quoted  at  13  cents 
a  bushel.6 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  (wheat  at  $  1  a  bushel,  for  instance) , 
those  prices  appear  ridiculously  low  at  the  present  time,  and  lower 
still  when  it  is  remembered  how  many  hours  then  constituted  a 
day’s  work.  When  a  man  paid  three  dollars  an  acre  for  raw  land 
it  meant,  if  he  was  a  plain  yeoman  farmer,  as  most  of  the  settlers 
were,  that  his  hundred-acre  lot  stood  him  the  equivalent  of  two 
full  years  or  more  of  labor.  But  whereas  the  commodity  prices 
seem  low  as  compared  with  those  of  today,  the  land  values  in 
certain  cases  seem  correspondingly  high,  for  some  of  those  moun¬ 
tain  lots  have  been  sold  in  recent  years  for  but  little  more  than 
the  average  cost  to  the  original  settlers. 

Picture  these  people  and  their  lives  in  the  early  years.  In  several 
cases  they  apparently  bought  their  land  without  having  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  it.  It  is  related  on  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
Dublin  settlers  that  the  land  there  was  represented  by  the  pro¬ 
moters  as  being  so  fertile  that  it  never  would  need  manuring! 
Either  those  men  were  of  a  trusting  nature,  or  they  had  a  gam- 
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bling  spirit  to  be  willing  thus  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.  For  the  most 
part  the  mountain  settlers  were  sons  of  farmers  in  Massachusetts 
country  towns,  principally  in  Worcester  and  Middlesex  counties. 
Most  of  those  who  came  after  1775  had  been  in  the  army.  Many 
of  the  earlier  ones  also  saw  service  in  New  Hampshire  regiments. 

Even  in  the  1770s  the  roads  leading  to  Dublin  and  Jaffrey 
were  no  better,  in  all  likelihood,  than  the  worst  of  the  old  private 
wood-roads  that  checkerboard  all  parts  of  rural  New  England 
today.  Indeed,  not  a  few  of  those  wood-roads  had  their  beginning 
as  highways  more  than  a  century  ago.  They  were  hardly  better 
than  wide  trails  guiltless  of  any  grading,  and  were  traversable 
only  on  foot  or  mounted,  and  in  winter  by  ox  sleds. 

Some  of  the  younger  men  were  unmarried,  others  brought  their 
young  brides,  and  now  and  again  there  was  a  child  or  two  with  a 
family.  It  required  genuine  courage  to  face  the  journey,  and  the 
undisguised  difficulties  that  awaited  them  in  the  new  homesteads. 
It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  man  would  sometimes  go  on 
ahead,  get  up  some  kind  of  a  habitation  with  the  help  of  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  go  back  for  his  wife  and  their  few  household  necessities. 
In  some  cases  the  permanent  houses  were  of  squared  logs  which 
were  later  on  clapboarded  or  shingled,  but  as  sawmills  were  in 
operation  in  both  towns  almost  from  the  time  of  the  first  settle¬ 
ments,  which  provided  boards  at  $3.33  per  thousand  board  feet,5 
frame  buildings  were  apparently  the  rule. 

To  clear  enough  tillage  land  for  their  sustenance,  and  pasturage 
for  their  kine,  was  a  Herculean  task  in  itself.  Little  by  little  the 
heavy  forest  was  felled,  the  logs  and  brush  piled  and  burned,  the 
stumps  being  left  to  rot  out.  Often  the  piles  had  to  be  reburned 
in  order  to  reduce  the  cumbersome  logs  to  ashes.  It  is  elsewhere 
noted  that  the  mountain  owes  its  present  baldness  to  a  settler’s 
burning,  the  fire  from  which  swept  up  the  slopes  and  over  the 
top.  (See  Chapter  IX — The  Summit).  Such  an  occurrence  was 
doubtless  regarded  then  as  anything  but  a  calamity.  July  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  best  time  for  burning  hardwood  forest 7  as  the 
stumps  were  most  readily  killed  by  the  fire  at  that  season.  To  bring 
the  land  into  grass  it  was  sown  with  rye  and  redtop,  a  bushel  of 
each  to  the  acre,  with  a  peck  of  herds  grass  and  a  few  pounds  of 
white  clover.  As  late  as  the  1830s  Daniel  Cutter  of  Jaffrey  had  a 
field  of  rye  near  the  Pasture  Outlook,  between  the  Red  Cross 
trail  and  the  forester’s  cabin. 
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Where  a  man  was  not  old  enough  to  have  a  boy  or  two  of  his 
own  to  help,  he  “changed  work”  with  his  neighbors  when  he 
could.  But  the  women  did  not  escape  the  heavy  labor  of  the  fields, 
although  it  might  be  thought  that  they  had  otherwise  enough  to 
fully  employ  the  long  days,  for  the  cooking,  spinning,  knitting 
and  even  weaving  fell  almost  wholly  to  their  lot. 

As  in  every  frontier  community,  self-reliance  was  the  first  requi¬ 
site  with  these  people.  Their  standards  of  living  were,  of  course, 
the  simplest,  but  it  was  essential  that  their  little  farms  should  be 
made  to  produce  enough  for  practically  all  their  needs.  Their 
fare,  even  when  abundant,  must  have  been  monotonous.  Pork 
and  beans  and  potatoes  were  the  staples,  though  they  sometimes 
had  mutton  from  their  flocks,  and  there  was  game  in  plenty,  in¬ 
cluding  bear,  deer  and  pigeons,  for  those  who  had  time  to  hunt. 
Bread  was  mostly  of  rye  and  corn  meal,  often  in  the  form  of  mush. 
Until  they  could  bring  orchards  into  bearing  there  were  wild 
fruits.  Sugar  and  molasses  they  could  produce  from  maple  sap. 
Tea  and  coffee  were  beyond  their  reach,  though  as  a  substitute 
for  the  latter  they  parched  rye,  barley  and  corn,  and  even  brown 
bread.  One  luxury,  or  was  it  regarded  as  a  necessity,  they  managed 
to  bring  in  from  down  country  and  pay  for,  New  England  rum. 
Tobacco,  of  a  sort,  they  grew,  and  men  and  women  both  used  it. 

Their  sheep  and  a  patch  of  flax  provided  the  clothing,  and  wool 
was  their  most  saleable  product.  The  mountain  farms  that  throve 
best  and  longest  were  the  ones  that  raised  the  most  sheep.  It  was 
the  competition  of  western  wool  that  finally  killed  them.  The 
wool,  sheared  and  washed  by  the  family,  was  sent  to  the  carding 
mill  for  finishing  into  rolls.  From  these  the  women  spun  the  yarn 
which  later  they  knit  into  stockings,  mittens  and  tippets,  and  wove 
into  homespun  cloth.  The  latter  was  frequently  dyed  at  home. 
Wool  blankets  were  a  luxury.  Bed  coverings  were  mainly  woven 
from  cattle  hair.  To  provide  the  things  that  the  families  were  un¬ 
able  to  produce  for  themselves  there  were  enough  craftsmen  of 
various  kinds  in  both  towns  from  the  beginning,  masons,  carpen¬ 
ters,  cabinetmakers,  blacksmiths,  tailors  and  shoemakers.  Farm 
tools  were  made  and  repaired  by  the  blacksmiths.  The  tailors  and 
shoemakers  made,  or  helped  the  families  to  make  the  wearing 
apparel. 

The  further  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that,  in  addition  to 
all  the  toil  and  drudgery  of  the  farm,  these  people  brought  up 
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families  of  from  six  to  a  dozen  children.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  more  work  than  play,  and  but  little  schooling,  in  the  lot 
of  this  second  generation,  it  did  not  seem  to  make  dull  boys  and 
girls  of  them.  In  not  a  few  cases  they  or  their  children  managed 
to  secure  good  educations,  and  to  distinguish  themselves  in  pro¬ 
fessional  and  business  life,  some  in  various  parts  of  New  England, 
others  in  the  West. 

Either  the  pioneer  families  were  an  unusually  hardy  lot,  or  the 
mountain  environment  should  be  credited  with  singularly  in¬ 
vigorating  qualities,  for  many  of  them  not  only  lived,  but  re¬ 
mained  active,  to  well  past  the  allotted  three  score  years  and  ten. 
In  Dublin  there  were  nine  who  died  when  between  eighty  and 
ninety  years  of  age,  in  Jaffrey  eleven,  while  one  in  Dublin  and 
three  in  Jaffrey  passed  the  ninety  mark. 

Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  mountainside  farms  may  be  had 
from  an  examination  of  the  tax  records  pertaining  to  one  of  the 
best  on  the  Jaffrey  side.  The  Meads  farm,  a  well-known  land¬ 
mark,  now  in  the  reservation,  was  rated  in  1793  (the  earliest  tax 
records  extant)  as  comprising  seven  acres  of  mowing,  one  acre 
of  plow  land,  sixteen  acres  of  pasture,  and  forty  acres  of  wild 
land.  The  livestock  consisted  of  one  horse,  three  oxen,  five  cows, 
and  one  three-year-old.  By  1 800  this  farm  had  shrunk  to  three 
acres  of  mowing,  one  acre  of  plow  land,  and  ten  acres  of  pasture, 
and  they  were  then  keeping  one  horse  and  a  two-year-old  colt, 
no  oxen,  two  cows,  two  four-year-olds,  one  three-year-old,  and 
two  two-year-olds.  Within  the  next  twenty  years  the  place  was 
abandoned. 

To  all  this  hopeful  industry  but  one  monument  remains  sub¬ 
stantially  as  left  by  the  courageous  pioneers.  The  miles  on  miles 
of  great  stone  walls  that  bounded  the  ancient  properties,  and  di¬ 
vided  them  into  what  once  were  fields,  orchards,  pastures  and 
sapyards,  though  toppling  here  and  there,  give  promise  of  sur¬ 
viving  in  large  part  even  unto  the  crack  of  doom.  These  walls, 
often  built  of  heavy  stones,  and  running  far  up  the  mountainsides, 
are  not  only  a  memorial  to  the  brawn  of  their  builders,  but  to 
their  ability  as  ox-teamsters  as  well.  Without  the  aid  of  skillfully 
guided  oxen  those  walls  would  have  cost  more  time  and  man 
power  than  there  was  to  spare  for  the  purpose.  Although  one  of 
those  men  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  nine  rods  of  wall  a  day 
was  a  fair  stint  for  any  real  man,  it  is  more  than  suspected  that  he 
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was  either  boasting  or  jesting,  for  it  has  been  otherwise  testified 
that  a  single  rod  a  day,  if  well  laid,  constituted  a  good  day’s  work 
for  two  men  and  a  yoke  of  cattle. 

Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  a  summer  resident  of  Dublin  in  the  1890s,  was  inspired  by 
Monadnock’s  walls  to  these  epic  stanzas: 

An  American  Stonehenge  8 

Far  up  on  these  abandoned  mountain  farms 
Now  drifting  back  to  forest  wilds  again, 

The  long  gray  walls  extend  their  clasping  arms, 

Pathetic  monuments  of  vanished  men. 

Serpents  in  stone,  they  wind  o’er  hill  and  dell 
’Mid  orchards  long  deserted,  fields  unshorn, — 

The  crumbling  fragments  resting  where  they  fell 
Forgotten,  worthless  to  a  race  new-born. 

Nearer  than  stones  of  storied  Saxon  name 
These  speechless  relics  to  our  hearts  should  come. 

No  toiler  for  a  priest’s  or  monarch’s  fame, 

This  farmer  lived  and  died  to  shape  a  home. 

What  days  of  lonely  toil  he  undertook! 

What  years  of  iron  labor!  and  for  what? 

To  yield  the  chipmunk  one  more  secret  nook, 

The  gliding  snake  one  more  sequestered  spot. 

So  little  time ;  so  much  to  do ; 

Yet  all  that  waste  of  weary,  toil-worn  hands! 

Life  came  and  went;  the  patient  task  is  through; 

The  men  are  gone;  the  idle  structure  stands. 

Those  who  roam  widely  over  the  mountain  regardless  of  trails 
notice  that  the  walls  running  up  the  flanks  almost  invariably  end 
at  the  foot  of  the  upper  rocks,  and  that  there  are  no  barriers  across 
at  those  points  other  than  such  natural  ones  as  may  be  formed  by 
the  steep  ledges.  Because  of  a  remark  once  made  to  the  writer 
by  Joel  H.  Poole  of  The  Ark  it  is  thought  that  in  the  early  days 
the  upper  ends  of  the  pastures  may  have  been  enclosed  by  rough 
log  fences.  Mr.  Poole  said  that  in  his  boyhood,  which  was  in  the 
1850s,  the  wooded  belt  between  the  pastures  and  the  blueberry 
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ledges  was  locally  spoken  of  as  the  “bunk  woods.”  As  to  the  origin 
or  meaning  of  that  word  “bunk”  Mr.  Poole  had  no  ideas.  He 
merely  knew  it  as  a  generally  accepted  colloquialism  of  that 

An  effort  to  uncover  this  mystery  through  consultation  with 
philologists,  and  by  reference  to  various  dictionaries  of  provincial¬ 
isms,  while  not  wholly  successful,  revealed  an  interesting  possi¬ 
bility.  “Dialect  Notes”  (Vol.  IV,  pp.  241,  242)  cites  the  usage  of 
“bunk”  in  eastern  Maine  in  connection  with  a  “bunk  and  rail 
fence.  A  heavy  log  fence”  j  also  as  “bunk  fence.  A  heavy  log 
fence.  Same  as  bunk  and  toggle  fence.”  And  again  as  to  usage  in 
Aroostook  there  is  “bunk  and  toggle  fence.  A  fence  similar  to  a 
stake  and  rider  fence,  except  that  it  lacks  both  stakes  and  riders. 
The  rails  are  held  in  place  by  the  weight  of  the  toggles,  and  are 
laid  at  a  slightly  oblique  angle.” 

Is  it  possible  that  in  the  early  days  such  fences  were  built  across 
the  upper  ends  of  the  pastures  in  order  to  turn  the  sheep  and 
cattle  from  the  upper  levels?  If  such  was  the  practice  per¬ 
chance  these  barriers  were  termed  “bunk  fences,”  but  because 
they  had  been  abandoned  and  had  decayed  away  before  Mr. 
Poole,  and  the  other  elders  consulted,  had  come  upon  the  scene 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  naught  but  the  phrase 
remained. 

Those  big  pastures  were  essential,  owing  to  the  importance  of 
the  sheep  raising  industry,  which  was  one  of  the  main  reliances 
from  very  early  days  until  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  After 
the  Revolution  the  pasturing  of  cattle  belonging  to  Massachusetts 
farmers  at  so  much  a  head  during  the  season  also  developed  into 
a  profitable  business.  To  care  for  all  that  stock  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  pastures  up  by  the  periodical  sowing  of  forage  plants, 
and  Joel  Poole  once  told  the  writer  that  he  remembered  the  days 
when  the  pastures  on  the  Jaffrey  side  were  knee  deep  in  good 
feed,  though  heavily  grazed  at  the  time. 

But  at  the  outset,  and  down  to  about  1820,  the  farmers  were 
sore  beset  by  the  wolves  and  bears,  that  regularly  took  heavy  toll 
of  the  sheep  and  calves.  In  one  case  at  least  a  farmer  lost  sixteen 
sheep  in  a  single  night.  In  consequence  bounties  on  wolf  scalps 
were  offered,  and  the  town  records  show  that  many  were  paid  to 
men  in  both  Dublin  and  Jaffrey.9  About  1820  the  farmers  com¬ 
bined  to  roast  out  the  wolves  by  setting  fire  to  the  upper  part  of 
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the  mountain.10  As  no  later  references  to  wolves  have  been  found 
it  is  assumed  that  they  succeeded  then  in  substantially  exterminat¬ 
ing  the  pests.  Bears,  however,  continued  to  be  annoying  for  some 
years  longer,  and  there  is  a  record  of  an  organized  bear  drive  in 
1827. 

Deer  were  for  many  years  protected  against  ruthless  slaughter, 
and  to  that  end  deer  reeves  were  annually  elected,  in  Jaffrey  until 
1786  at  least.  Judging  from  a  statement  by  Edward  S.  Cutter  of 
Nashua,11  who  was  born  on  the  Jaffrey  slope  of  the  mountain  in 
1822,  that  “there  was  not  much  large  game  to  hunt”  in  his  boy¬ 
hood,  it  seems  likely  that  the  farmers  had  begun  to  regard  even 
the  deer  as  a  nuisance,  and  had  killed  them  off  relentlessly. 

Of  the  original  houses  12  built  before  1 820  on  and  close  around 
the  mountain  only  eighteen  remain,  three  in  Dublin  and  fifteen 
in  Jaffrey.  Some  of  these  are  not  the  first  houses  on  their  sites, 
though  built,  in  part  at  least,  before  1820.  In  some  instances  they 
have  been  enlarged  and  otherwise  altered  at  various  times.  Al¬ 
though  a  painstaking  search  has  been  made  in  the  deeds,  in  the 
town  records,  and  in  the  published  histories  of  the  towns,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  fix  with  much  definiteness  the  dates  of  more 
than  half  of  the  existing  structures.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
dates  here  given  must  be  correct  to  within  a  few  years. 

The  patriarch  among  these  venerables  is  now  preserved  as  the 
west  wing  of  the  summer  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grenville 
Clark  at  the  outlet  to  Dublin  pond  (Lot  13  Range  5,  Dublin).  It 
is  a  small  one  story  house,  probably  dating  back  to  1758,  when 
it  was  Alexander  Scott’s  tavern,  and  which  happily  escaped  demo¬ 
lition  when  the  brick  house  was  built  there  in  1822. 

The  second  oldest  in  that  town  stands  beside  the  Jaffrey  road 
just  north  of  the  town  line  at  the  upper  end  of  Thorndike  pond 
(Lot  9  Range  1,  Dublin).  This  house,  now  used  in  connection 
with  a  boys’  summer  camp,  was  built  by  Simeon  Bullard,  probably 
in  1771,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  the  year  of  his  marriage. 
The  great  elm  in  front  of  the  house  is  widely  celebrated  for  its 
beauty,  and  was  long  known  as  the  Bullard  elm. 

The  other  old  Dublin  house  is  on  Lot  12  Range  1.  In  1789  Abel 
Parker  of  Jaffrey  bought  the  east  side  of  that  lot,  and  it  is  tradi¬ 
tional  that  he  built  the  house  that  still  stands  there,  now  owned  by 
L.  H.  Burpee.  This  house  is  at  the  east  base  of  the  Dublin  ridge. 
The  Harrington  house  on  the  same  lot  is  not  the  original  one  on 


Simeon  Bullard  House — 777/. 

Thorndike  Pond,  Dublin. 


Scott  Morse  House — 1758  and  1822. 

Present  ell  is  original  house,  the  Scott  tavern,  first  one  licensed  in  Dublin. 


Robert  Wier-John  Buckley  House — 1774.-1784. 

One  of  the  oldest  now  standing  in  Jaffrey. 


Shattuck's  in  the  1860s. 

Built  by  Dr.  Adonijah  Howe,  1807;  burned  1909 
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that  farm,  but  was  built  by  Joseph  Eveleth,  a  son  of  the  settler, 
at  some  time  after  1823,  perhaps  as  late  as  1845. 

Although  satisfactory  documentary  proofs  have  not  been  found 
to  fully  substantiate  the  writer’s  suspicion,  he  is  inclined  to  think 
that  first  honors  for  age  in  Jaffrey  should  go  to  Dr.  Robert  H. 
George’s  house  (Lot  1 1  Range  5)  just  south  of  the  Shattuck  Inn. 
A  road  record  dated  April  23,  1774,  refers  to  the  house  of  Robert 
Wier,  one  of  the  substantial  early  settlers,  in  a  way  that  leads  to 
the  presumption  that  it  stood  on  this  site.  The  house  is  obviously 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  region.  There  is  a  possibility,  however, 
that  the  house  was  improved  or  perhaps  wholly  rebuilt  in  1784 
by  the  then  owner,  John  Buckley. 

Complete  proofs  are  likewise  lacking  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
house  occupied  in  summer  by  Captain  E.  W.  Hamlen  (Lot  3 
Range  5,  Jaffrey).  Isaac  Thompson  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  settled 
there,  perhaps  as  early  as  1773,  the  year  in  which  his  brother 
Ebenezer,  and  his  brother-in-law  Benjamin  Dole  settled  near  by. 
On  April  10,  1778,  his  house  was  referred  to  in  a  road  record,  so 
that  he  must  have  been  living  there  then  although  his  deed  is 
dated  two  years  later.  The  houses  of  Ebenezer  and  Dole  have 
disappeared.  The  fireplaces  in  Captain  Hamlen’s  house  are  of  the 
shallow  type  characteristic  of  a  period  forty  or  more  years  later, 
but  it  is  possible,  of  course,  that  they  may  have  been  built  over  at 
that  time. 

There  is  also  some  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  Mr.  John  Badger’s 
house  at  Ballou  City  (Lot  7  Range  5).  It  may  have  been  built  by 
Abraham  Bailey  in  1775,  or  it  may  only  date  to  his  successor,  John 
Coughran,  in  1780. 

The  house  long  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Harling  (Lot  12  Range 
2)  on  the  Dublin  road  is  presumed  to  have  been  built  by  David 
Corey  about  1817,  the  original  house  of  1775  having  burned  that 
year. 

Professor  Charles  Palache’s  house  on  the  Troy  road  (Lot  9 
Range  6)  appears  to  have  originated  with  Elias  Whitney  in  1794. 

Lot  2  Range  5,  Jaffrey,  on  the  Troy  road,  was  settled  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Joseph  Perkins  of  Methuen,  Mass.,  whose  deed  was  dated 
1797.  The  house  now  there,  the  summer  residence  of  Professor 
John  Hart,  may  have  been  built  by  him,  though  the  fact  cannot 
be  established  by  the  records.  The  property  went  out  of  the 
Perkins  family  in  1812,  and  it  was  subsequently  sold  three  times 
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before  it  was  bought  by  Joseph  Fassett  of  Fitzwilliam  in  1829. 
The  Fassets  lived  there  for  many  years,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  house  was  more  or  less  altered  by  them. 

The  other  nine  existing  houses  in  Jaffrey,  built  between  1800 
and  1 820,  are: 

Mr.  Pope  Yeatman’s  brick  house,  Lot  4  Range  5,  built  by 
Alexander  Millikin  as  a  tavern  in  1800  or  1801,  and  greatly  en¬ 
larged  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Plummer’s  cottage,  Lot  1  Range  4,  seems  to  date 
from  the  occupancy  of  Daniel  Emery,  Jr.,  about  1794. 

The  cottage  on  the  north  side  of  the  Troy  road  in  Lot  5  Range 
6,  owned  by  Mr.  Yeatman,  was  built  by  John  Ross  in  1 803. 

The  cottage  on  the  Troy  road,  Lot  10  Range  6,  may  have  been 
built  by  Samuel  Buss,  Sr.,  (originally  of  Lot  10  Range  5)  at  some 
time  after  1803. 

The  Ark,  Lot  10  Range  4,  the  second  house  on  the  place,  was 
built  by  Joseph  Cutter,  Jr.,  1808. 

Mr.  Bernard  Keegan’s  house  at  the  mineral  spring  in  Ballou 
City,  Lot  8  Range  5,  was  built  in  1808  by  Captain  John  Joslin  as 
a  health  resort  hotel. 

“Ardsley  Cottage,”  owned  by  Mr.  Yeatman,  is  known  to  have 
been  built  by  Jonathan  Emery,  a  brother  of  Daniel,  Jr.,  (of  Lot  1 
Range  4)  and  probably  shortly  before  1813. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Poole’s  house,  Lot  1 1  Range  4,  was  built  by  Joel  H. 
Cutter,  a  brother  of  J oseph,  J r.,  about  1816. 

The  older  portion  of  the  Mountain  Shade  House,  Lot  7  Range 
5,  was  built  by  Colonel  Oliver  Bailey,  Jr.,  about  1820. 

The  Stanley  house  on  the  Troy  road,  Lot  1  Range  5,  although 
by  no  means  a  recent  structure,  is  thought  to  be  considerably 
younger  than  any  of  its  neighbors.  The  first  house  on  this  location 
was  built  about  1800  by  Jonathan  Stanley,  Jr.,  but  the  present 
house  was  built  by  his  son,  Alvah  Stanley,  and  judging  by  the 
tax  records,  in  1835. 


II.  PRIMITIVE  HIGHWAYS 


As  soon  as  the  mountain  lots  began  to  be  settled  the  towns  laid 
l  out  roads  to  serve  them.  In  Dublin  the  road  to  Marlboro, 
along  the  south  side  of  Dublin  pond,  and  on  past  the  present  golf 
club,  was  one  of  the  earliest,  dating  from  some  time  in  the  1750s. 
This  was  part  of  the  through  route  from  the  east  to  Vermont  and 
Ticonderoga,  and  was  known  as  The  Great  Road.  The  mountain 
or  Troy  road  that  branches  south  from  the  golf  club  probably 
dates  from  about  1779,  the  year  in  which  Phineas  Gleason  made 
the  first  settlement  in  that  remote  neighborhood  not  far  from 
the  Marlboro  line.  The  road  south  from  the  old  center  village 
toward  Jaffrey  must  have  been  opened  as  early  as  1764,  for  John 
Robinson  is  said  to  have  been  living  on  Lot  10  Range  1  at  that 
time,  and  others  settled  along  that  road  in  1770  and  in  immedi¬ 
ately  subsequent  years. 

In  Jaffrey  by  1766  there  was  doubtless  a  road  westerly  from 
the  center,  almost  to  the  present  Jaffrey-Dublin  road,  to  serve 
Alexander  McNeill’s  tavern  on  Lot  12  Range  5.  This  was  ex¬ 
tended  westerly  in  1774  to  reach  Benjamin  Dole’s  new  house  on 
Lot  5  Range  5,  and  perhaps  beyond  to  John  Henderson’s  house 
near  the  foot  of  the  Half  Way  House  road.  Beginning  at  Mc¬ 
Neill’s  again  the  road  was  extended  northerly  that  same  year 
past  the  Shattuck  Inn  and  beyond  as  far  as  Mr.  John  W.  Poole’s 
present  house.  There  it  turned  west  and  ran  somewhat  circui¬ 
tously,  as  the  Fern  path  and  some  other  trails  now  run,  to  the  new 
house  that  Joseph  Brooks  had  built  on  Lot  9  Range  4.  This  road 
was  replaced  in  1779  by  a  more  direct  route  through  the  Shattuck 
Inn  lot,  passing  on  the  way  Samuel  Buss’s  new  house  on  Lot  10 
Range  5.  In  1774  a  road  was  laid  out  from  the  center  to  Joseph 
Thorndike’s  house  (Lot  12  Range  3),  now  Mr.  Ernest  McCoy’s 
place.  It  began  near  the  Meeting  House  and  passed  near  William 
Mitchell’s,  now  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Hillsmith’s.  In  the  spring  of 
1775  this  was  extended  northerly  “to  the  beaver  dam”  at  the 
Dublin  line,  passing  on  the  way  the  house  of  Oliver  Hale,  where 
Mr.  John  Harling  now  lives. 

The  road  to  The  Ark  dates  from  1777  as  an  approach  to  Joseph 
Cutter’s  clearing  from  which  point  it  ran  west  by  what  is  now 
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known  as  “the  old  Keene  road”  to  Brooks’.  In  1778  the  road,  now 
abandoned,  that  runs  up  the  hill  from  the  old  school  house  and 
past  Mr.  Gordon’s  cottage,  was  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  Samuel 
T.  Woodbury,  who  lived  on  Lot  1 1  Range  4,  and  Joshua  Thorn¬ 
dike,  Jr.,  whose  house  was  on  Lot  1 1  Range  3. 

That  year,  1778,  was  one  of  great  activity  in  mountain  road 
making.  On  April  10  the  selectmen  laid  out  an  extension  of  the 
one  leading  to  the  Dole  and  Henderson  places,  their  aim  being 
to  provide  another  route  through  to  Marlboro,  taking  care  of 
four  settlers  on  the  way.  Just  beyond  Henderson’s  the  road  passed 
Isaac  Thompson’s  house  (now  Captain  Hamlen’s)  and  that  of 
Benjamin  Whitmor.  This  is  the  only  record  of  Whitmor  that  has 
been  found  either  in  the  deeds  or  elsewhere,  but  a  cellar  that  may 
have  been  his  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Captain 
Hamlen’s.  The  course  of  that  road  was  thence  northwesterly  to 
the  houses  of  Thomas  Barnes  and  Richard  Davis,  both  of  whom 
lived  on  Lot  1  Range  2,  and’ so  to  the  Marlboro  line  just  beyond 
where  Dr.  E.  C.  Stowell  now  lives. 

On  November  24,  1778  another  road  was  blazed  across  the 
mountain.  It  began  at  “Joseph  Cutter’s  swamp,”  as  the  record 
described  what  is  now  the  site  of  The  Ark.  It  ran  much  as  the 
present  “old  Keene  road”  and  the  Parker  trail  do  now  as  far  as 
the  Half  Way  House  road.  After  leaving  Cutter’s  it  passed 
Brooks’  house  and  continued,  generally  westerly,  “unto  a  High 
Sharp  rock  which  stands  near  the  north  line  of  Lot  No.  5  in  the 
4  Range  at  the  Bottom  of  the  bald  Rock,  thence  Westerly  through 
the  Notch  of  the  Mountain.”  That  “High  Sharp  rock”  is  a  notice¬ 
able  landmark  on  the  Parker  trail  which,  a  little  beyond,  passes 
through  a  distinct  notch  before  reaching  the  Half  Way  House 
road.  There  the  course  changed  to  northwesterly,  passing  Eben- 
ezer  Ingalls’  house,  which  probably  was  on  Lot  4  Range  4,  and 
headed  for  the  Barnes  place  on  the  Marlboro  road.  Jonathan 
Priest’s  house  in  Lot  3  Range  3  was  not  mentioned  in  either  of 
the  foregoing  layouts  of  1778,  though  the  road  of  April  10  must 
have  gone  close  to  it.  Possibly  the  house  was  not  then  built,  al¬ 
though  Priest  bought  his  land  that  year,  for  in  the  fall  of  1779  a 
spur  was  laid  out  to  it  from  the  more  southerly  road. 

The  Half  Way  House  road  had  its  beginning  in  January  1779, 
when  its  lower  end  was  laid  out  from  near  Henderson’s  to  David 
Avery’s  house,  which  was  probably  about  in  the  middle  of  Lot  4 
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Range  4.  Although  no  record  has  been  discovered  to  confirm  the 
suspicion,  it  is  thought  that  it  was  continued  up  the  hill  to  join 
the  Parker  Trail  road.  Beginning  at  Isaac  Thompson’s  again  the 
road  westerly  to  Perkins  pond  was  apparently  begun  about  1785. 
From  time  to  time  some  other  pieces  of  road  were  provided  on 
the  mountainside  to  accommodate  settlers,  the  dates  of  which  are 
shown  on  the  map.  What  is  now  the  Poole  Memorial  road  dates 
from  1 803  when  it  was  first  laid  out  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Meads  family  of  Lot  7  Range  4,  who  had  previously  used  the 
road  past  Brooks’  house. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  road  down  the  west  side  of  the  mountain 
from  the  Half  Way  House  road  to  Barnes’  house,  or  that  between 
Priest’s  and  Barnes’,  were  ever  more  than  bushed  out  as  trails. 
In  1795  the  latter  was  formally  discontinued,  and  that  from  Isaac 
Thompson’s  to  Perkins  pond  was  reduced  in  status  to  a  “bridle¬ 
way”  in  that  same  year. 

What  those  roads  were  like  may  be  inferred  from  the  language 
of  an  article  printed  in  the  New  Hampshire  Sentinel  for  July  27, 
1805.  It  was  there  stated  that  only  six  years  earlier  roads  in  New 
Hampshire  were  so  bad  that  in  riding  from  one  town  to  another 
a  traveler’s  life  was  in  constant  jeopardy.  The  writer  then  called 
attention  to  the  greatly  improved  conditions  due  to  the  rapid 
construction  of  good  turnpikes,  seven  of  which  then  passed 
through  Keene.  The  Third  New  Hampshire  Turnpike  was  or¬ 
ganized  at  Keene  and  was  incorporated  December  27,  1799,  to 
run  from  Bellows  Falls  to  the  Massachusetts  line,  passing  through 
Marlboro,  Jaffrey,  Rindge  and  New  Ipswich.  It  was  fifty  miles 
in  length  and  was  built  the  following  year  at  the  cost  of  $1,000  a 
mile. 

Along  the  mountain  through  Jaffrey  the  corporation  took  over 
portions  of  the  old  road  between  Perkins  pond  and  the  village, 
but  abandoned  that  route  in  several  places  and  made  a  new  layout 
on  the  lines  of  the  present  road.  In  1801  a  mounted  mail  carrier 
went  over  this  road  once  a  week  between  Keene  and  Boston,  and 
in  that  year  Jaffrey  had  its  first  postoffice,  which  was  a  dozen 
years  before  Dublin  enjoyed  this  facility.  In  1803  a  regular  bi¬ 
weekly  mail  stage  began  plying  between  Walpole  and  Boston, 
passengers  being  carried  through  for  $5,  with  fourteen  pounds  of 
baggage  free.  It  was  then  a  two  days’  journey,  the  intervening 
night  being  spent  at  New  Ipswich.  Later  a  despatch  line  was  put 
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on  which  ran  through,  with  relays  of  four-horse  teams,  from 
Bellows  Falls  to  Boston  every  other  day  in  thirteen  hours.  The 
fare  on  this  stage  was  $3.2 5  in  winter  and  $2.50  in  summer.  This 
was  for  a  time  the  first  stage  of  the  journey  on  the  most  direct 
route  to  central  Vermont  and  Montreal.  After  the  building  of  the 
Cheshire  Railroad  in  1 847  this  service  was  discontinued. 

Even  before  the  first  stage  line  came  into  operation  the  pike 
became  a  popular  freight  artery,  especially  during  the  season  of 
good  sledding.  In  winter  the  toll  was  but  half  of  the  summer 
rate.  The  farmers  and  traders  all  the  way  from  Vermont  down 
used  this  route  in  carrying  their  pork,  poultry,  butter,  cheese, 
grain,  wool,  hides  and  cider  to  the  down-country  markets.  For 
return  cargoes  they  picked  up  consignments  of  such  merchandise 
as  iron  and  other  hardware,  cotton  cloth  and  finer  textiles,  and 
groceries,  which  included  New  England  rum.  From  twenty  to 
forty  sleds  in  company  was  no  uncommon  sight,  it  is  said.  In  his 
“Old  Days  in  Jaffrey”  (1922)  Honorable  Albert  Annett  quotes 
an  old  man  who  remembered  those  days  as  saying  that  “Barnum’s 
Greatest  Show  on  Earth  was  never  a  circumstance  to  the  caravans 
that  passed  along  our  turnpike  in  those  stirring  days.” 


III.  TAVERNS:  ANCIENT  AND  RECENT 


From  the  earliest  settlements  there  have  been  houses  of  public 
entertainment  within  the  shadow  of  the  mountain.  At  the 
outset  these  were  no  more  than  rude  farmhouses  whose  owners 
were  licensed  to  care  for  passing  travelers.  Thus  Alexander  Mc¬ 
Neill  was  permitted  by  Jaffrey  to  keep  tavern  from  some  time 
about  1 7 66  to  1 779,  in  which  latter  year  the  Town  voted,  for  some 
unexplained  reason,  that  he  should  no  longer  do  so.  Similarly 
Alexander  Scott  was  made  the  town  boniface  in  Dublin  perhaps 
as  early  as  1758,  and  Eli  Morse,  who  bought  him  out  about  1762, 
very  likely  continued  to  put  up  wayfarers.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  McNeill’s  house  was  not  far  from  the  present  Shattuck  Inn, 
and  that  Morse’s  grandson  was  the  first  in  Dublin  to  regularly 
cater  to  summer  visitors,  and  on  the  ancestral  farm.  McNeill  lived 
on  Lot  12  Range  5,  Jaffrey,  about  half  way  between  the  Inn  and 
the  village.  An  ancient  cellar  near  the  entrance  to  Mrs.  Evelyn 
W.  Towle’s  cottage  may  have  been  his  site.  The  Scott-Morse  place 
is  at  the  outlet  to  Dublin  pond  on  Lot  13  Range  5  Dublin,  and 
the  house  built  by  Scott  still  stands  as  the  west  wing  of  a  later 
brick  dwelling. 

Business  in  that  line  was  probably  far  from  brisk  with  those 
early  houses,  and  what  there  was  must  have  been  supplied  by  the 
occasional  man,  afoot  or  on  horseback,  bound  west  to  the  Con¬ 
necticut  river  towns  and  to  Vermont.  It  is  said  that  in  the  summer 
of  1758  provincial  soldiers  en  route  to  join  General  Abercrombie 
at  Ticonderoga  put  up  at  Scott’s.  With  the  opening  of  the  pike 
through  Jaffrey  in  1 8 00  the  need  for  full  fledged  taverns  became 
insistent,  and  three  were  built  almost  immediately  along  the 
southern  foot  of  the  mountain  between  the  villages  of  Marlboro 
and  Jaffrey.  The  stage  coaches  naturally  used  the  village  taverns 
as  their  posting  stations,  but  the  freighters  put  up  for  the  most 
part  at  the  intermediate  houses.  These  were  also  the  tarrying 
places  of  the  drovers  who  passed  through  the  region  in  spring  and 
fall  with  their  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

For  several  years  business  throve  bounteously  with  those 
houses  until  similarly  improved  roads  diverted  so  much  of  the 
traffic,  in  part  through  Dublin  and  in  part  through  Fitzwilliam, 
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that  by  1820  they  were  all  but  at  a  standstill.  In  1822  the  Turn¬ 
pike  Company  surrendered  the  road  to  the  various  towns,  but 
even  the  resultant  freedom  from  tolls  failed  to  sufficiently  im¬ 
prove  the  situation.  The  stage  line  continued  for  a  decade  or  more 
thereafter,  but,  as  already  noted,  it  did  not  patronize  the  taverns 
outside  the  villages. 

Apparently  the  three  taverns  on  the  Jaffrey  pike  were  built  at 
about  the  same  time.  All  were  celebrated  hostelries  in  their  day. 
The  one  nearest  Jaffrey  village  was  Joslin’s,  near  the  mineral 
spring  in  Ballou  City.  Farther  west  was  Millikin’s,  now  the  sum¬ 
mer  residence  of  Mr.  Pope  Yeatman.  Then  there  was  Haskell’s 
just  over  the  line  in  Marlboro,  a  short  distance  west  of  Perkins 
pond,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  most  popular  of  the  three. 

In  December  1794  John  Joslin  from  Lancaster,  Mass.,  then 
thirty-six  years  old,  bought  a  small  farm  at  what  seems  to  have 
been  then  known  as  Bailey’s  Mills  or  Spring  Village  and  not  long 
afterward  as  Ballou  City.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  veteran  hav¬ 
ing  served  in  the  Eighth  Worcester  Regiment  in  1778,  and  in 
Marshall’s  regiment  in  1780.  His  first  house,  perhaps  built  by 
John  Kent  between  1784  and  1790,  was  a  story  and  a  half  struc¬ 
ture  that  stood  back  from  the  road  on  the  north  side  in  Lot  8 
Range  5.  It  was  still  there  down  to  about  1920,  though  in  an 
abandoned  and  dilapidated  condition.  Joslin  became  prominent 
in  Jaffrey,  not  only  as  a  tavern  keeper,  but  as  selectman  in  1798 
and  ’99,  and  as  captain  in  the  militia  in  1800. 

When  the  turnpike  was  opened  past  his  door  in  1800  Joslin 
built  a  two  story  house  just  west  of  his  farmhouse,  and  secured 
an  inn-holder’s  license.  Shortly  thereafter  he  seems  to  have  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  capitalizing  the  supposed  therapeutic  value  of 
the  mineral  spring  which  was  owned  by  his  neighbor,  David 
Cutter,  at  that  time  living  across  the  road  in  Lot  8  Range  6.  On 
September  13,  1804,  Cutter  deeded  to  Joslin  two  and  a  half  acres 
including  the  spring,  the  price  being  $100.  The  following  year, 
June  18,  1805,  the  Legislature  incorporated  the  Proprietors  of 
the  Monadnock  Mineral  Spring,  Joslin  and  Cutter  being  there 
associated  with  Major  David  Page,  storekeeper  at  the  Center, 
Dr.  Adonijah  Howe,  the  local  physician,  Dr.  Abner  Howe,  eldest 
son  of  Adonijah,  and  Samuel  Dakin  the  local  lawyer.  By  the  terms 
of  the  act  their  real  estate  holdings  were  limited  to  $2,000  in 
value.  They  built  a  new  house  close  beside  the  spring,  the  only 
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one  now  standing  on  the  Joslin  place,  owned  at  present  by  Mr. 
Bernard  J.  Keegan.  On  June  4,  1808  Joslin  was  licensed  as  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Monadnock  Mineral  Spring  House,  and  on  the  same 
day  Asahel  Eveleth  was  granted  a  tavern  license  at  the  place 
formerly  kept  by  Joslin.  From  this  it  is  assumed  that  the  new 
house  was  completed  that  spring. 

What  measure  of  success  this  venture  won  is  not  known,  but 
whatever  fancies  the  proprietors  may  have  entertained  as  to  the 
curative  virtues  of  the  water  were  dashed  eight  years  later  by 
Dr.  J.  Freeman  Dana,13  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  at  Har¬ 
vard  College.  He  passed  that  way  in  the  summer  of  1 8 1 6  on  a 
geologizing  trip  to  the  mountain,  and  incidentally  analyzed  the 
water.  In  an  article  which  he  wrote  for  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (Vol.  V)  he  stated  that,  although  the 
water  contained  carbonate  of  iron  the  quantity  was  so  minute  “as 
scarcely  to  entitle  it  to  the  application  of  a  Mineral  water.”  Many 
years  later,  in  1861,  the  Coast  Survey  engineers  mentioned  the 
spring  in  their  notebook  as  being  “slightly  impregnated  with 
carbonate  of  iron  and  sulphuret  of  soda.”  At  some  time  prior  to 
1831  there  was  a  period  when  the  yellow  ochre,  that  collects  in 
some  quantity  around  the  discharge  pipe,  was  shipped  to  Boston 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  paint.14  Joslin  himself  gave  up 
about  1824,  very  likely  discouraged  by  the  waning  business  at  his 
house,  and  moved  to  Marlboro  where  he  died  twelve  years  later, 
seventy-eight  years  old. 

Just  when  the  name  Ballou  City  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
hamlet  is  not  definitely  known,  but  because  the  dog  of  one  of 
the  neighbors,  John  Coughran,  figures  in  the  story  of  the  name’s 
origin  it  must  date  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  tavern,  for 
Coughran  sold  his  place  there  and  moved  away  in  1 804.  As  told 
to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Edward  H.  Bailey,  who  was  born  on  the 
farm  next  west  of  the  spring  in  1839,  the  story,  as  it  came  down 
to  him  from  his  father,  who  was  also  born  there  in  1792,  is  as 
follows. 

One  winter  night  two  Vermont  farmers,  bound  Bostonward 
with  sled-loads  of  produce,  put  up  at  Joslin’s.  Next  morning  one 
of  the  men  seems  to  have  checked  over  the  items  of  his  load  and 
discovered  that  he  was  a  cheese  short.  Not  being  able  to  locate  it 
around  the  barn  he  naturally  complained  to  the  landlord  that  his 
sled  had  been  plundered  in  the  night.  Feeling  that  the  reputation 
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of  the  tavern,  and,  indeed,  of  the  entire  hamlet,  had  been  sullied, 
the  neighbors  turned  out  to  a  man  in  an  attempt  to  probe  the  mat¬ 
ter.  After  a  vain  hunt  about  the  premises  someone  suggested 
consulting  James  Ballou,  Jr.,  over  in  Richmond,  a  man  famed 
far  and  wide  as  a  “conjurer,”  or  in  modern  parlance  a  clairvoyant. 
Although  this  meant  a  journey  of  some  twenty  miles  there  and 
back,  it  was  probably  regarded  as  something  of  a  lark  and  off 
they  posted,  every  man  Jack  in  the  village. 

Toward  night,  before  the  party  returned,  more  freighters 
pulled  up  at  the  tavern.  Being  told  by  the  women  of  this  episode 
of  the  night  before,  and  of  the  faith  that  they  had  in  the  conjurer’s 
power  to  unravel  the  mystery,  some  scoffer  among  the  new 
arrivals  indulged  his  rustic  mirthful  fancy  by  derisively  dubbing 
the  place  “Ballou’s  City.” 

The  conjurer  is  said  to  have  described  the  culprit  in  such  a  way 
that  the  villagers  thought  that  they  recognized  a  half-wit  boy 
belonging  to  a  family  living  near  Coughran.  Ballou  felt  certain, 
however,  that  they  would  never  find  more  than  a  portion  of  the 
missing  cheese.  In  vindication  of  the  man’s  powers  of  divination 
it  is  related  that  sometime  later  Coughran’s  dog  dragged  home  a 
large  cheese  rind,  quite  unlike  that  of  any  cheese  ever  made  in 
that  region. 

Some  there  are  who  scout  this  tale.  They  declare  that  the  name 
Ballou  was  never  connected  with  the  place  until  the  publication 
of  the  topographic  map  in  1898.  Elderly  people  in  Jaffrey  who 
have  recollections  of  the  spring  hamlet  running  back  into  the 
1850s,  say  that  it  was  even  then  known  as  “Blue  City,”  but  for 
what  reason  none  can  tell.  Was  Blue  a  careless  corruption  of 
Ballou?  Or  did  the  topographer  who  made  the  map  misunderstand 
whoever  informed  him  as  to  the  name  and  himself  corrupt  Blue 
to  Ballou?  The  probability  is  that  both  are  correct  for  in  rural 
communities  in  several  parts  of  New  England  the  name  Ballou 
has  always  been  contracted  in  general  speech  to  B’loo. 

Lieutenant  Alexander  Millikin  from  Wilton,  N.  H.,  bought 
his  land,  parts  of  Lots  4  and  5  in  Ranges  5  and  6,  in  1789  and 
1 790.  He  was  then  34  years  old,  and  had  married  Betty  Emery, 
a  daughter  of  Deacon  Daniel  Emery  of  Jaffrey.  When  the  pike 
opened  he  built  the  tavern,  said  to  have  been  the  first  brick  house 
in  that  town.  That  house,  in  much  enlarged  form,  still  stands. 
Millikin  died  in  1811  and  in  settling  the  estate  the  tavern  was 
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sold  at  auction  in  1814  to  a  Boston  man  for  $3700.  The  buyer 
became  involved  financially  soon  after  and  John  Millikin,  the 
Lieutenant’s  son,  acquired  the  property  and  continued  the  tavern 
business  until  after  his  mother’s  death.  In  1823  the  place  was 
bought  by  Tilly  Whitcomb  of  Boston.  For  a  dozen  years  or  more 
he  had  been  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Concert  Hall  at  the  corner 
of  Hanover  and  Court  streets  in  Boston.  That  coffee  house  was 
one  of  Boston’s  best  known  places  of  public  entertainment.  Prior 
to  the  Revolution  it  had  been  the  headquarters  of  the  “Friends  of 
Liberty,”  later,  and  for  many  years,  it  was  the  meeting  place  of 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  Whitcomb,  who  was  fifty-five  years 
old  in  1 823,  perhaps  thought  that  the  country  tavern  would  afford 
him  a  pleasant  retirement  from  his  city  business.  He  had  little 
chance,  however,  to  test  the  new  venture  for  he  died  suddenly 
the  very  next  spring.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  house  was  ever  again 
open  to  the  public  for  John  Felt,  who  bought  the  place  in  1825, 
was  a  successful  farmer  and  trader.  He  was  a  native  of  Nelson, 
N.  H.  who  had  married  Huldah  Conant,  a  daughter  of  John 
Conant  of  Stow,  Mass.,  and  later  of  Jaffrey,  a  man  of  large  means 
for  his  day.  Eight  children  were  born  to  the  Felts  on  the  tavern 
farm.  Two  of  these,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  married  children  of  Joseph 
Eveleth  of  Dublin  (q.v.).  Mr.  Felt  served  Jaffrey  as  Selectman 
from  1836  to  ’39,  and  he  was  also  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Quorum. 

According  to  Bemis’  History  of  Marlboro  Simeon  Piper  built 
the  tavern  just  west  of  Perkins  pond  in  1799.  About  1 803  he  sold 
out  to  Joseph  Haskell  and  went  to  Maine.  As  Haskell’s  tavern 
the  house  achieved  a  wide  reputation.  Mr.  Haskell  died  in  1825 
as  a  result  of  being  thrown  from  a  wagon,  and  three  years  later 
his  son,  Joseph,  took  possession  and  continued  the  business  until 
about  1 845,  at  which  time  the  place  was  abandoned.  Some  years 
later  the  house  was  pulled  down  and  nothing  remains  today  ex¬ 
cept  the  yawning  cellars  of  the  house  and  the  great  barns.  The 
site  commands  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  mountain. 

Meantime  Cutter’s  tavern  had  been  operating  at  Jaffrey  center, 
kept  at  first  by  Benjamin  Cutter,  then  by  his  older  brother  Joseph, 
who  had  retired  from  the  grazing  business  on  what  is  now  The 
Ark  farm. 

The  summer  boarding  business  began  as  early  as  the  1 840s  in 
both  Dublin  and  Jaffrey.  From  a  notebook  kept  by  Ralph  Waldo 
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Emerson  it  is  learned  that  he  was  sojourning  in  the  vicinity  of 
Monadnock  early  in  May  1845,  and  that  he  climbed  the  moun¬ 
tain  one  morning  and  there  composed  the  theme  later  elaborated 
in  his  poem  “Monadnoc.”  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  where  he 
stayed  at  that  time.  It  may  have  been  at  the  Darling  farm  at  the 
foot  of  the  old  Dublin  trail,  or  at  one  of  the  farms  on  the  Jaffrey 
side,  Mann’s  perhaps,  near  the  foot  of  the  present  Half  Way 
House  road.  One  of  the  earliest  summer  visitors  at  Dublin  was 
Reverend  Theodore  Parker,15  the  eminent  Unitarian  preacher 
and  ardent  Abolitionist  of  Boston,  who  spent  two  seasons  there  be¬ 
tween  1846  and  1850.  He  probably  boarded  at  a  farm  house, 
perhaps  with  Thaddeus  Morse,  Jr.,  a  grandson  of  Eli  who  bought 
the  first  tavern  site  there.  Three  generations  of  the  Morse  family 
lived  on  that  farm,  and  this  Thaddeus  and  his  wife,  Serena  Ap¬ 
pleton,  were  the  first  to  regularly  open  their  house  to  summer 
boarders.  This,  according  to  the  History  of  Dublin,  was  not  until 
1857,  but  they  may  have  taken  transient  visitors  before  that  time. 
Mr.  Morse  died  in  1882  but  his  widow  continued  the  business  till 
1884,  or  to  within  a  year  of  her  own  death.  In  recent  years  Dublin 
has  become  noted  for  its  handsome  summer  residences,  the  first  of 
which  was  built  in  1 872  by  Mrs.  Copley  Greene  of  Boston. 

THE  SHATTUCK  INN 

In  its  present  form  The  Shattuck  Inn  at  Jaffrey  dates  from 
1910,  but  it  had  its  beginning  as  a  farm  boarding  house  as  early 
as  1869  in  the  original  house  built  on  the  site  by  Dr.  Adonijah 
Howe  in  1806.  In  1778  Dr.  Howe  bought  Lot  11  Range  5,  or 
all  but  a  small  piece  at  the  extreme  southern  end,  from  Samuel 
Adams,  joiner,  paying  therefor  180  pounds.  Dr.  Howe  came 
from  the  Sudbury,  Mass,  family,  but  had  been  born  in  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass,  in  1758.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  the  only 
physician  in  Jaffrey.  Four  sons  were  born  on  that  farm,  all  of 
whom  graduated  at  Dartmouth.  One  entered  the  ministry,  but 
the  others  followed  their  father  in  medicine.  Dr.  Howe  must  have 
been  a  man  of  exceptional  qualities,  for,  in  addition  to  his  medical 
practice,  he  served  the  Town  for  three  years  as  selectman,  for 
nine  years  as  moderator,  twelve  years  as  town  clerk,  twenty-nine 
years  as  treasurer,  and  six  years  as  representative  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  He  also  farmed  on  what  was  an  extensive  scale  for  his  time 
and  raised  a  good  deal  of  livestock,  especially  sheep. 
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Judging  from  the  descriptive  language  of  a  road  record  dated 
April  7,  1779  it  appears  that  Dr.  Howe’s  first  house  stood  about 
where  the  cottage  is  now  located  in  the  orchard  south  of  the  Inn. 
It  is  traditional  in  the  Shattuck  family  that  a  house  stood  there 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  well  yet  marks  the  site. 
The  road  referred  to  led  to  Samuel  Buss’s  in  Lot  10  Range  5,  and 
to  Joseph  Brooks’s  in  Lot  9  Range  4,  and  was  described  as  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  north  side  of  Dr.  Howe’s  house,  thence  running  across 
Lots  11  and  10  in  Range  5  to  the  Buss  house,  thence  again 
northerly  through  the  corner  [southwest  presumably]  of  Lot  10 
Range  4  to  the  Brooks  place.  That  road  location  can  be  followed 
most  of  the  way  today  on  wood  roads  and  footpaths,  the  begin¬ 
ning  being  a  narrow  walled  lane  across  the  stable  yard  of  the  Inn. 

In  1802  Dr.  Howe  bought  the  adjacent  Buckley  place  (now 
owned  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  George)  and  probably  moved  there 
temporarily.  Four  years  later  he  added  the  McNeill  tavern  lot, 
which  lay  next  him  on  the  east,  to  his  farm  and  that  same  year 
built  a  fine  two  story  hipped-roof  house  just  north  of  his  first 
habitation.  That  new  house  was  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Shattuck  Inn. 

At  the  settlement  of  Dr.  Howe’s  estate  in  1835  his  farm  was 
sold  to  Daniel  Cutter  who,  until  then,  had  lived  just  north  of  The 
Ark.  According  to  the  deed  Mr.  Cutter  paid  $2787.50  for  this 
property.  He  was  fifty-one  years  old  when,  at  this  time,  the  family 
moved  to  the  Howe  place.  Although  retired  in  a  sense  Mr.  Cutter 
still  continued  to  manage  his  new  farm,  and  remained  able  and 
active  for  twenty  years  thereafter.  In  1856  he  and  his  wife  de¬ 
cided  that  they  must  retire  in  fact,  and  that  year  their  son-in-law, 
Edmund  P.  Shattuck  of  Pepperell,  Mass.,  who  had  married 
Rachel  Rebecca  Cutter,  moved  to  Jaffrey  to  carry  on  the  farm  for 
the  old  folks.  One  of  Mr.  Shattuck’s  daughters,  Elizabeth  Parker, 
married  Joel  H.  Poole  who  later  became  the  proprietor  of  The 
Ark.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Shattuck’s  arrival  Daniel  divided  his  real 
estate  among  his  children,  retaining  a  life  interest  for  himself  and 
his  wife.  In  this  way  the  mountain  pastures,  now  the  property  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  went  to  three  of  his  daughters,  and 
the  Howe  farm  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shattuck.  Mrs.  Cutter  died  in 
the  summer  of  1864,  seventy-eight  years  old,  and  Daniel  in  the 
fall  of  1 868,  eighty-four  years  old. 

It  was  at  some  time  shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Cutter  that 
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Mrs.  Shattuck  began  taking  a  few  summer  boarders.  The  house 
was  large  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  at  times  there  were 
as  many  as  fifteen  guests.  With  the  extension  of  the  railroad  to 
East  Jaffrey  in  1871  the  demand  for  summer  accommodation  in 
the  town  increased,  but  it  was  not  until  1889  that  the  Shattucks 
decided  to  enlarge  the  house.  An  ell  was  added  at  that  time  and 
a  cupola  built  on  the  old  part.  The  roof  was  even  then  covered 
with  the  original  hand-split  and  shaved  hard  pine  shingles  which 
were  in  good  condition  although  eighty-two  years  old.  In  1901 
a  third  story  was  added  to  the  main  house,  thus  giving  accommo¬ 
dation  to  seventy-five  guests.  Yet  further  improvements  were 
under  way  in  the  early  summer  of  1909  when,  on  June  19,  the 
house  caught  fire  and  was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  present  Inn 
was  at  once  begun  and  was  opened  for  business  on  July  1,  1910. 
Two  years  later  the  Annex  was  built,  and  in  1915  the  cottages. 
Meantime  a  son,  Edmund  C.  Shattuck,  had  succeeded  to  the 
management  and  the  house  was  conducted  by  him  until  his  death 
on  February  8, 1933  while  on  a  visit  in  Florida. 

THE  ARK 

Snuggled  up  against  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  Monadnock 
there  stands  today  an  ancient  house  that  has  come  to  be  as  much  a 
landmark  of  the  countryside  as  the  mountain  itself.  Everyone  for 
miles  around  knows  of  The  Ark,  and  during  the  past  almost  sixty 
years  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  with  the  affection  of  home  by  an 
ever  widening  circle  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  its  hospitality. 

It  is  uncommon,  even  in  the  oldest  New  England  towns,  for  a 
homestead  to  remain  in  the  unbroken  possession  of  a  single  family 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  When  the  title  dates 
back  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  property  and  a  little  cabin  on  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness,  an  added  distinction  attaches  to  the  place. 
To  be  sure  a  century  and  a  half  is  not  a  mark  of  extreme  antiquity 
when  compared  with  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  foundations,  but  it 
carries  one  back  to  the  period,  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  those  southern  New  Hampshire  hill 
towns  were  being  settled  by  the  descendants  of  the  earlier  pioneers 
and  by  newly  arrived  immigrants. 

The  first  permanent  settlers  had  been  in  Jaffrey  scarcely  more 
than  a  dozen  years  when  young  Joseph  Cutter  crossed  the  Peter¬ 
borough  hills  into  that  town  looking  for  his  opportunity  in  life. 


The  Ark — 1808. 
Piazza  added  about  1874 
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He  was  then  about  twenty-one  years  old  having  been  born  in 
Lexington,  Mass,  in  1752,  but  had  lived  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
for  a  few  years  with  his  parents.  His  father  having  died  Joseph 
struck  out  for  himself. 

At  the  outset  he  took  up  a  farm  on  the  old  road  to  Peterbor¬ 
ough,  but  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  a 
brief  experience  in  the  army  at  Cambridge,  he  married  Rachel 
Hobart  of  Pepperell  in  December  1776,  and  the  following  spring 
bought  one  of  the  original  three  lot  shares  which  included  Lot  10 
Range  4,  the  site  of  The  Ark.  At  that  time  this  lot  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  least  desirable  of  the  three,  chiefly  because  it  was,  in 
considerable  part,  a  swamp.  In  fact  it  was  referred  to  as  “Joseph 
Cutter’s  swamp”  in  the  record  of  the  layout  of  the  road  leading  to 
it  and  dated  November  28,  1778.  It  was  this  lot,  however,  that 
Mr.  Cutter  retained  for  his  homestead,  and  on  it  he  built  a  one 
story  house.  Those  verdant  meadows  upon  which  The  Ark  now 
looks  out  on  the  east  and  south  represent  the  swamp  which  the 
industry  of  the  settler  and  his  descendants  reclaimed.  The  house 
was  described  by  Joel  H.  Poole,  a  great  grandson  of  Mr.  Cutter, 
who  remembered  it,  as  a  low-studded  one  story  structure  with 
but  one  plastered  room.  Its  site  was  about  one  hundred  feet  north¬ 
east  of  The  Ark  and  west  of  the  present  road  to  Dublin.  Originally 
that  road  ran  nearer  The  Ark  than  at  present,  it  having  been  re¬ 
located  in  1899  from  a  point  near  the  junction  of  the  Memorial 
Road  to  that  with  the  Old  Keene  Road,  and  the  parallel  rows  of 
trees  south  of  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Poole’s  house  mark  its  former 
course.  This  change  was  made  to  permit  Mrs.  Poole’s  house  to  be 
built  astride  the  old  location. 

Apparently  Mr.  Cutter  sensed  the  value  of  the  mountain  lands 
as  pasturage  for,  having  disposed  of  his  first  farm  and  the  other 
lots  of  his  later  purchase,  he  bought  piece  after  piece  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  as  they  came  on  the  market,  which  they  did  quite  steadily 
during  and  immediately  after  the  war.  In  the  little  old  house  ten 
children,  seven  boys  and  three  girls,  were  born  and  reared  be¬ 
tween  1777  and  1793,  by  which  time  Mr.  Cutter  had  become  the 
largest  land  owner  in  the  town  and  paid  the  enormous  tax  of 
£4  1 2s  4d  ($15). 

Little  by  little  the  mountain  lands  were  cleared  and  converted 
to  pastures  where  Mr.  Cutter  ran  sheep  and  cattle  of  his  own, 
and  later  on  took  young  stock  and  dry  cows  to  board  during  the 
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summer.  These  boarding  cattle  came  largely  from  towns  in  north¬ 
ern  Worcester  and  Middlesex  counties  in  Massachusetts.  Each 
spring  Mr.  Cutter  and  his  older  boys  would  go  “down  country” 
as  far  as  Lexington  and  pick  up  the  stock  that  farmers  wanted  to 
put  out  for  the  season.  This  herd  was  driven  over  the  road  to 
Jaffrey,  and  as  regularly,  every  fall,  it  was  driven  back  and  the 
animals  delivered  to  their  owners.  Three  of  Mr.  Cutter’s  sons 
continued  in  this  business,  Daniel  being  particularly  successful  in 
that  line.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Daniel,  and  some  of  the 
grandsons  of  Joseph  senior,  found  their  wives  among  the  down 
country  families  with  whom  they  did  business. 

In  1 804,  when  Mr.  Cutter  was  fifty-two  years  old,  he  bought 
the  tavern  next  door  to  the  meeting  house  in  the  village,  which 
had  previously  been  run  by  his  brother  Benjamin,  and  moved 
there.  The  old  farm  he  divided  among  his  sons.  In  the  division 
of  the  homestead  the  old  house  and  the  meadows  fell  to  Joseph 
Jr.,  the  eldest  of  the  family.  John  took  a  piece  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  Dublin  road  and  built  a  house  on  the  knoll  north  of 
The  Ark  ice  pond.  Daniel  was  given  a  piece  west  of  John’s  and 
north  of  Joseph  Jr.’s,  and  his  house  was  built  close  against  the 
range  line  at  the  top  of  the  first  hill  on  the  Memorial  road,  the 
site  being  now  sentineled  by  a  great  oak.  These  portions  represent 
parts  of  The  Ark  farm.  The  other  sons  took  pieces  not  now  in  that 
property.  Nothing  has  remained  of  the  houses  of  John  and  Daniel 
for  many  years  except  the  cellar  holes  and  wells. 

Judging  from  the  several  deeds  from  the  father  to  the  sons 
they  were  not  given  these  shares  in  the  property  outright,  but  were 
merely  privileged  to  purchase  them  at  fixed  values.  Thus  Joseph 
Jr.  paid,  according  to  his  deed,  $2000  for  the  old  house  and  the 
surrounding  land,  John  paid  $  1 500  for  his  part,  and  Daniel  $1000 
for  his.  John’s  deed  was  executed  in  1 803,  but  those  to  Joseph  Jr. 
and  to  Daniel  were  dated  1815.  Since  it  is  known  that  Joseph  and 
Daniel  had  lived  on  their  places  for  eight  or  ten  years  at  that  time 
it  is  surmised  that  the  deeds  were  withheld  until  paid  for. 

Many  have  been  the  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  The  Ark 
and  of  its  quaint  name.  In  its  proportions  it  bears  an  air  of  mano¬ 
rial  dignity  not  commonly  associated  with  a  mere  farmhouse,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  not  originally  the  country 
place  of  some  grandee,  or,  at  the  very  least,  an  ancient  tavern.  It 
is  not  unusual  also  to  fancy  that  its  name  is  of  relatively  modern 
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origin.  But  as  a  farmhouse  pure  and  simple  it  was  built,  and  as 
The  Ark  it  became  known  as  soon  as  finished,  not  so  named  in 
pride  by  the  owner,  but  in  astonished  though  good  natured  deri¬ 
sion  by  the  townspeople. 

Joseph  Jr.  married  Phebe  Gage,  the  daughter  of  a  near  neigh¬ 
bor,  on  June  1 8,  1804,  or  soon  after  his  father  had  moved  to  the 
village  tavern.  Two  children  had  been  born  to  them  in  the  old 
house  when,  in  1808,  Joseph  decided  to  build  a  new  and  more 
commodious  dwelling.  There  is  a  family  tradition  that  the  son 
did  not  wholly  approve  of  the  tavern  keeping  venture  of  his 
father,  and  that  in  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  withdraw  he  built 
his  new  house  large  enough  to  accommodate  both  families.  Just 
why  his  fellow  townsmen  should  have  been  so  shocked  at  the  size 
of  this  structure  is  not  readily  comprehended.  To  be  sure  47  by 
100  feet  was  large  for  a  farmhouse  in  those  days,  but  it  was  prac¬ 
tically  a  counterpart  of  the  one  that  had  but  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  Dr.  Howe  on  the  site  of  the  Shattuck  Inn.  As  “Cutter’s 
Ark”  it  was  promptly  dubbed,  nevertheless,  and  the  name  stuck. 

It  is  probable  that  the  house  was  built  during  the  summer  of 
1808,  and  that  the  frame  was  raised  in  late  May  or  early  June. 
That  approximate  date  is  fixed  by  a  somewhat  spectacular  incident 
connected  with  the  raising.  Although  Dr.  Daniel  B.  Cutter,  author 
of  the  History  of  Jaffrey  published  in  1881,  omitted  any  reference 
to  this  matter  he,  nevertheless,  played  a  prominent,  though  in¬ 
voluntary  part  on  that  occasion.  He  was  the  oldest  child  of 
Joseph’s  brother  Daniel  and  was  born  May  10, 1 808  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  house  under  the  oak  tree.  When  the  frame  of  The  Ark 
was  up  the  boss  carpenter  borrowed  the  baby  Daniel,  whether 
with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  his  mother  is  not  known,  and 
carried  him  to  the  ridgepole,  a  ceremony  which  was  in  some  way 
presumed  to  bring  luck  to  house  and  to  baby  alike. 

Originally  only  the  southerly  half  of  the  house  was  finished  off 
in  rooms.  The  northerly  end  on  the  ground  floor  was  devoted  to 
wagon  and  wood  sheds,  while  that  part  of  the  second  floor  was 
left  as  an  “open  chamber,”  as  it  was  called,  a  sort  of  lumber  room. 
The  bedrooms  and  the  chimneys  in  that  end  date  from  about  1 890. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  building  of  The  Ark  the  original 
house  of  Joseph  senior  remained  standing.  For  a  time  it  was  used 
as  a  cider  mill,  but  eventually  it  was  taken  down  by  Nehemiah 
Cutter  16  who  used  the  frame  in  the  construction  of  a  sap  house 
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on  his  place  (Lot  1 1  Range  4),  in  recent  years  the  farm  of  John 
Ward  Poole,  where  it  yet  stands. 

Six  children  were  born  in  The  Ark  to  Joseph  and  Phebe  Cutter, 
and  although  all  but  one  lived  to  grow  up  and  marry  not  one  re¬ 
mained  to  carry  on  the  old  place.  By  various  paths  they  drifted 
off,  some  to  Massachusetts  and  to  Vermont,  others  to  New  York, 
to  Illinois  and  to  California.  To  the  father  and  mother  in  their 
last  days  The  Ark  at  times  must  have  seemed  to  merit  its  name. 
Joseph  Jr.  died  there  November  20,  i860  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year,  and  the  widow  soon  after  went  to  live  with  one  of  her  daugh¬ 
ters  where  she  continued  until  her  death  on  December  6,  1871  at 
the  ripe  age  of  ninety-two.  During  all  those  years  since  Joseph’s 
death  the  old  house  had  been  inhabited  only  by  its  memories. 

The  Ark  farm  was  not  destined  to  go  out  of  the  family  at  this 
time,  however.  In  1873,  after  the  widow’s  death,  the  place  was 
put  up  at  auction  in  the  settlement  of  the  estate,  and  the  successful 
bidder  at  the  sale  was  Joel  Hobart  Poole,  a  grand-nephew  of 
Joseph  Jr.,  as  his  wife  was  likewise  a  grand-niece,  he  being  de¬ 
scended  from  a  daughter  of  John  Cutter,  she  from  a  daughter  of 
Daniel.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  price  paid  for  the  prop¬ 
erty,  which  consisted  of  the  buildings,  badly  out  of  repair,  and 
about  100  acres  of  land,  was  $1500. 

Mr.  Poole  was  a  Jaffrey  boy,  the  son  of  John  Ward  Poole 
senior  and  Sybil  Batchelder  Cutter.  His  grandfather,  Ebenezer 
Poole,  had  lived  on  Lot  4  Range  6,  just  south  of  the  Millikin 
tavern.  His  mother  had  married  first  a  cousin,  Joel  Cutter,  Jr. 
On  his  death  she  married  Mr.  Poole  and  their  first  child  was 
named  for  her  first  husband,  while  his  middle  name,  Hobart,  was 
for  the  family  of  the  wife  of  Joseph  Cutter  senior. 

Having  served  for  three  years  in  the  Fourteenth  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Volunteers  during  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Poole  returned  to 
Jaffrey  in  July  1865.  The  following  year  he  went  to  Vineland, 
N.  J.  where  he  bought  land  that  was  as  untamed  in  its  way  as  that 
which  his  forebears  had  settled  in  his  New  Hampshire  home 
town.  After  clearing  a  few  acres  and  building  a  house  and  barn 
he  returned  to  Jaffrey  and  married,  February  25,  1868,  Elizabeth 
Parker  Shattuck  whose  mother  was  Rachel  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Cutter,  who  had  married  Edmund  P.  Shattuck  of  Pep- 
perell,  Mass.,  later  the  founder  of  the  Shattuck  Inn.  Early  in 
1871,  having  concluded  that,  after  all,  New  Hampshire  offered 
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Bhe  i860  Barn  and  a  New  House — 1861 
Genesis  of  the  Half  Way  House. 
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possibilities  fully  as  promising  as  the  so-called  Jersey  fruit  land, 
they  turned  back  to  the  ancestral  town,  bringing  with  them  their 
baby,  Arthur  Eugene  Poole,  born  March  i,  1 869. 

Hotel  keeping  was  a  subject  that  was  not  even  remotely  con¬ 
sidered  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poole  in  connection  with  The  Ark.  Mr. 
Poole  was  a  good  farmer,  and  his  sole  aim  and  ambition  was  to 
restore  the  place,  neglected  for  a  dozen  years,  to  productivity. 
Fate,  however,  decreed  otherwise.  As  already  stated  summer 
visitors  began  coming  to  Jaffrey  in  increasing  numbers  in  the  early 
1870s.  Among  those  enquiring  for  accommodation  were  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  William  P.  Wesselhoeft  of  Boston.  The  Ark  and  its  location 
close  to  the  mountain  appealed  to  them,  and  they  approached 
Mr.  Poole  with  a  proposal  to  rent  a  part  of  the  house  not  used 
by  him,  and  run  their  own  menage.  Mr.  Poole  used  to  tell  how 
he  curtly  dismissed  the  matter,  but  without  in  any  wise  discourag¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Wesselhoeft  who  was  convinced  that  this  was  the  one 
place  for  her  family,  and  how,  in  desperation,  he  finally  named  a 
price  that  he  felt  certain  would  drive  off  this  persistent  but  un¬ 
welcome  customer.  To  his  chagrin  Mrs.  Wesselhoeft  accepted 
the  terms.  That  was  in  the  summer  of  1874  and  for  five  seasons 
the  Wesselhoefts  occupied  the  westerly  side  of  the  house.  Then 
after  an  absence  of  six  years  they  returned  and  built  a  cottage  at 
the  edge  of  the  woods  west  of  The  Ark.  Meantime  the  family 
had  begun  to  take  a  few  boarders  at  the  house,  mostly  friends 
of  the  Wesselhoefts,  then  friends  of  those  friends,  so  that 
within  ten  years  a  business  had  been  established  in  spite  of  them¬ 
selves. 

Later  when  Arthur  Poole,  the  son,  was  taken  into  partnership 
the  accommodations  of  the  house  were  expanded,  first  by  finishing 
rooms  in  the  northern  end  and  later  by  building  the  Happy  Home 
cottage.  After  the  son’s  marriage  to  Miss  Alice  Wood  of  Rindge, 
June  14,  1899,  he  built  the  large  house  known  as  The  Annex, 
which  provided  additional  rooms  for  guests.  Other  cottages  were 
also  built  from  time  to  time. 

Arthur  Poole  died  suddenly  of  pneumonia  March  23,  1912. 
His  father  died  February  28,  1926.  His  mother  died  July  13, 
1932.  In  the  spring  of  1929  The  Ark,  and  its  farm,  were  sold  to 
Charles  W.  Bacon  who  for  twenty  years  had  been  a  member  of 
the  operating  staff  of  the  place.  Several  hundred  acres  of  wood¬ 
land  on  the  mountainside  belonging  to  the  property  were  pur- 
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chased,  in  part  by  the  Town  of  Jaffrey,  and  in  part  by  the  Society 
for  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests,  and  added  to  the 
public  reservation.  The  only  portion  of  the  estate  retained  by  the 
Poole  family  was  the  Annex  and  its  immediate  surroundings, 
which  included  the  site  of  the  original  Daniel  Cutter  house.  Mr. 
Bacon  died  July  n,  1932  and  the  house  was  continued  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Hattie  (Hadley)  Bacon. 

THE  HALF  WAY  HOUSE 

In  the  chapter  on  Early  Path  Makers  the  story  is  told  of  the 
early  attempts  at  public  entertainment  on  the  mountain  itself,  of 
“The  Grand  Monadnock  Hotel”  of  1823  at  the  summit,  of  John 
Fife’s  “sufficient  building  as  shelter  against  sun,  rain,  or  the  chills 
of  night”  south  of  the  summit  in  1824,  of  Dinsmore’s  “com¬ 
fortable  shantee”  of  1826,  also  south  of  the  summit,  and  of 
Fassett’s  stone  “Mountain  House”  of  1858,  which  was  almost 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  present  Half  Way  House.  Although 
people  did  at  times  lodge  in  those  primitive  shelters  it  was  not 
until  the  early  1860s  that  more  adequate  provision  was  made  for 
housing  visitors  on  the  mountain. 

In  i860  Moses  Cudworth  of  Rindge  bought  the  northerly 
half  of  Lot  4  Range  3,  the  Half  Way  House  site,  and  that  same 
year  built  a  barn  that  remained  standing  until  1932  when  it  was 
pulled  down  as  being  beyond  repair.  Perhaps  he  had  read  the 
article  in  the  Keene  Sentinel  in  the  summer  of  1858  with  its  sug¬ 
gestion  that  a  hotel  was  needed  up  there.  At  all  events  he  made 
a  beginning  in  that  line  by  also  erecting  a  small  building  to  serve 
as  a  wagon  shed,  living  quarters  for  himself,  and,  on  a  pinch 
perhaps,  for  two  or  three  not  too  exacting  guests.  This  structure 
stood  just  east  of  the  barn,  and  a  little  north  of  the  present  hotel. 
The  following  year  Mr.  Cudworth  built  a  somewhat  more  com¬ 
modious  two  story  house,  probably  about  where  the  northern  end 
of  the  hotel  now  stands.  This  was  referred  to  as  the  Mountain 
House  in  the  journal  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  party 
which  was  working  at  the  summit  that  summer. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  White  of  Winchendon,  Mass.,  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Cudworth,  who  visited  the  Half  Way  House  a  few  years  ago, 
said  that  her  father  did  a  thriving  business  there,  chiefly  in  taking 
care  of  the  horses  of  those  who  drove  up  for  the  day,  often  as  many 
as  seventy-five  or  a  hundred.  The  charge  for  stabling  and  feed 
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was  thirty-five  cents  a  head.  She  said  that  they  also  had  overnight 
accommodations  for  a  few  people  in  the  house. 

Cudworth  continued  there  through  1863  but  the  following 
year  he  sold  the  property  to  Mrs.  Abbie  J.  Rice,  described  in  the 
deed  as  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  for  $2100.  Cudworth  had  paid 
$1000  for  the  land  alone  in  i860.  Although  the  title  was  vested 
in  Mrs.  Rice  the  property  was  in  the  management  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  George  D.  Rice.  He  seems  to  have  had  the  ambition,  and 
command  of  the  means,  to  make  this  something  more  than  a  mere 
way  station  for  day  trippers,  and  the  following  year  built  a  three 
and  a  half  story  hotel  after  the  pattern  of  the  best  mountain  resort 
houses  of  that  day.  In  the  Sentinel  of  May  19,  1866  Mr.  Rice, 
who  styled  himself  Agent,  had  an  advertisement  announcing  that 
the  new  hotel  would  open  on  June  4.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Cheshire  Railroad  had  an  interest  in  the  enterprise  for  on  June  20 
its  advertisement  in  the  Sentinel  called  attention  to  it,  and  to  its 
accommodations  for  one  hundred  guests.  On  August  2  the  same 
paper  printed  a  reading  notice  in  which  the  rates  of  board  were 
given  as  $8  to  $14  weekly,  children  half  price. 

Among  the  earlier  guests  were  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  his 
daughter  Ellen,  and  her  friends  Lizzie  Simmons,  Annie  Keyes, 
Una  Hawthorne  and  Moorfield  Storey.  Under  date  of  July  2 
Mr.  Emerson  wrote  in  his  journal  the  brief  but  interesting  narra¬ 
tive  of  this  visit  to  the  mountain.  His  son  and  daughter,  Edward 
and  Ellen,  were  camping  at  the  time  aon  the  plateau  just  below 
the  summit,”  in  company  with  their  friends  Miss  Simmons,  Miss 
Hawthorne,  Thomas  Wren  Ward,  and  Storey.  On  June  27  Mr. 
Emerson  with  Miss  Keyes  and  William  Ellery  Channing  the 
poet,  had  journeyed  from  Concord,  Mass,  to  Troy  by  train,  driv¬ 
ing  thence  to  the  Mountain  House,  where  they  were  met  by 
young  Emerson  and  Ward,  who  piloted  them  up  the  mountain 
to  their  camp.  This  was  a  very  rough  and  ready  lay  out,  the  girls 
bunking  under  a  shelter  covered  with  rubber  blankets,  while  the 
boys  stowed  themselves  as  best  they  could  among  the  rocks.  Evi¬ 
dently  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Channing  planned  to  spend  that 
night  at  least  in  camp,  but,  owing  to  a  drenching  shower  during 
the  afternoon,  by  which  they  were  made  uncomfortably  wet,  and 
which  settled  into  a  steady  rain,  all  except  Mr.  Channing,  Edward 
Emerson  and  Ward  retreated  to  the  creature  comforts  of  the 
hotel  for  the  night. 
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Elsewhere  it  is  told  how  the  Rices  all  but  succeeded  in  acquir¬ 
ing  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  the  land  over  which  the  trail 
runs  above  the  hotel.  It  is  said  that  they  had  a  refreshment  shanty 
at  the  summit  which  was  kept  supplied  with  the  aid  of  a  pack 
mule.  This  may  have  been  the  building  elsewhere  referred  to  as 
the  instrument  shed  abandoned  by  the  Coast  Survey  in  1861,  or 
it  may  have  been  built  by  Rice  as  some  think. 

That  opening  season  of  1866  must  have  been  a  gay  one  on  the 
mountain.  In  its  issue  for  August  30  the  Sentinel  stated  that  “The 
first  brass  band  ever  on  Monadnock  was  there  last  Saturday, 
the  Unionville  Band,  Swanzey.  They  took  their  instruments  to  the 
tip-top  and  there  discoursed  some  of  their  best  music  much  to  the 
edification  of  all  present.”  And  on  October  25  the  paper  made 
the  announcement:  “Married  on  the  summit  of  Monadnock, 
October  2,  by  Rev.  J.  Peabody  of  Sullivan,  Luther  Richardson  of 
Stoddard  and  Mrs.  Rachel  Tarbox  of  Sullivan.” 

The  hotel  was  closed  for  the  winter  on  October  11,  1866.  As 
the  proprietor  and  his  party  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
someone  looked  back  and  saw  that  the  house  was  in  flames.  The 
following  spring  Mr.  Rice  rebuilt,  but  on  a  scale  scarcely  bigger 
than  that  of  the  second  Cudworth  house.  An  advertisement  of  the 
Cheshire  Railroad,  printed  in  the  Sentinel  of  July  5,  1867,  stated 
that  this  was  a  temporary  structure  to  serve  “until  a  more  com¬ 
modious  one  is  built.”  The  new  house  was  in  two  sections  of  un¬ 
equal  height,  which,  from  a  photograph,  seems  to  have  resembled 
a  small  railroad  freight  shed. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  season  of  1868  the  Rices  sold  the 
property  to  Philip  S.  and  Stephen  Batcheller  and  Charles  New¬ 
ton,  all  of  Fitzwilliam.  They  at  once  built  a  two  and  a  half  story 
house  which  still  stands  as  the  middle,  or  dining  room  section  of 
the  Half  Way  House,  attaching  the  Rice  building  to  the  rear  to 
serve  as  their  dining  room  and  kitchen.  This  is  the  present  day 
kitchen.  In  1874,  as  business  increased,  a  similar  unit  was  added 
on  the  southerly  end  of  the  other  house,  and  in  the  same  style  of 
architecture,  but  set  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  Half  Way  House 
office  and  the  second  floor  parlor  are  in  this  portion.  In  1883  the 
cottage  on  the  bluff  above  the  hotel  was  built  in  an  effort  to  take 
care  of  the  overflow  of  guests,  but  two  years  later  the  owners  felt 
obliged  to  again  enlarge  the  main  house.  It  was  then  that  the 
mansard  roofed  section  was  added  on  the  northerly  end  of  the 


Built  in  1866 — Burned  that  Fall. 

House  of  1861  used  as  an  ell. 


Fhe  Modest  Successor  of  i86y. 
Became  the  ell  of  a  house  built  in  1868 
The  Half  Way  House. 


The  Half  W ay  House  of  Today. 

Middle  section,  1868;  Right-hand  end,  1874;  Mansard  end,  1885;  Cottage,  1883; 

Ell  (1867  House),  1868. 
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first  part.  Aside  from  the  marks  it  bears  of  rough  treatment  by 
the  elements  during  the  past  half  a  century  the  house  still  stands 
as  it  was  at  that  day. 

Mr.  Newton  sold  his  interest  to  the  Batcheller  brothers  in 
1882,  but  continued  as  manager  of  the  hotel  through  the  season 
of  1885.  Until  1927  the  property  remained  in  the  ownership  of 
the  Batcheller  heirs,  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Blair  and  Mrs.  Isaac  F. 
Paul.  In  that  year  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Axel  Exel  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  W.  A.  Linder,  formerly  of  Fitzwilliam  but 
then  of  Quincy,  Mass.  Mrs.  Exel  had  been  for  some  years  a 
member  of  the  operating  staff  of  the  house.  In  1930  the  Linders 
transferred  their  interest  to  the  Exels. 

About  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  cottage  it  was  discovered 
that  that  house,  the  kitchen  ell,  and  a  portion  of  the  1874  addition 
had  inadvertently  been  located  on  the  westerly  edge  of  Lot  5 
Range  3,  belonging  to  Gilman  Mower  of  Jaffrey.  To  rectify  this 
situation  the  hotel  proprietors  purchased  ten  acres  in  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  that  lot.  At  other  times  they  bought  the  remainder 
of  the  original  hotel  lot,  and  the  land  south  to  the  Troy  road,  over 
which  ran  the  road  up  the  mountain.  Except  for  the  sale  of  two 
cottage  lots  in  1876  and  1881  to  Augustus  P.  Chamberlaine  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  who  summered  there  for  many  years,  the  prop¬ 
erty  has  remained  intact. 

Until  1916  the  hotel  appears  to  have  been  continuously  called 
the  Mountain  House.  In  that  year  Mrs.  Blair  assumed  the  man¬ 
agement  and  changed  the  name  to  Half  Way  House,  by  which 
title  it  has  since  been  known. 


IV.  EARLY  PATH  MAKERS 


Five  well  known  and  clearly  marked  trails  lead  directly  to  the 
summit  at  the  present  time,  two  from  Dublin  on  the  north, 
two  from  the  south  or  Jaffrey  side,  and  one  from  the  west  up  the 
Marlboro  ridge.  In  addition  there  are  half  a  dozen  other  routes, 
not  so  much  used,  but  easily  followed  by  anyone  who  has  an  eye 
for  old  blazes  on  the  trees,  and  for  cairns  and  paint  marks  across 
the  stretches  of  open  rocks.  Monadnock  covers  an  area  of  ap¬ 
proximately  twenty  square  miles,  and  the  trails  that  reach  upward 
to  its  summit,  and  ramify  through  the  woods  along  the  slopes  and 
to  the  subsidiary  heights,  total  not  far  from  fifty  miles,  which,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  agencies  responsible  for  the  public  reserva¬ 
tion,  is  sufficient,  and  further  additions  and  extensions  are  to  be 
made  only  under  permit. 

Once  upon  a  time  I  suggested  to  a  friend  that  we  take  a  fort¬ 
night’s  tramping  trip  on  Monadnock.  From  the  skeptical  twinkle 
in  his  eye  it  was  clear  that  the  proposal  was  regarded  as  a  merry 
jest,  whereupon  he  was  assured  that  I  never  was  more  in  earnest. 
Indeed  I  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  doubted  if  the  walking  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  mountain  could  be  exhausted  in  two  weeks  time, 
even  though  we  slept  under  the  same  roof  every  night,  and  kept 
steadily  on  the  go  every  day.  Except  for  one  full  day  and  parts  of 
two  others,  when  weather  conditions  were  not  wholly  conducive 
to  walking,  we  travelled  the  trails  constantly,  and  yet  seldom 
found  it  necessary  to  repeat  more  than  a  small  portion  of  a  previ¬ 
ous  route.  To  be  sure  we  were  not  striving  to  make  a  distance 
record,  but  when  one  is  no  longer  in  the  youthful  class  hiking 
against  time  or  distance  offers  no  appeal.  It  was  always  possible 
to  cover  an  interesting  round  in  half  a  day,  and  there  were  longer 
trips  with  lunch  by  the  way.  On  the  last  day  my  comrade  re¬ 
marked  that  in  all  our  goings  and  comings  we  had  been  to  the 
summit  only  once,  and  for  the  very  good  reason,  as  he  added,  that 
we  had  never  had  time  to  go  again.  And  what  was  more  we  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  quite  as  much  undone. 

In  the  main  the  present  day  trails  have  been  developed  one  by 
one  during  the  past  forty  odd  years,  but  principally  since  the 
early  1890s,  by  various  summer  visitors  who  made  this  work  a 
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holiday  pastime.  Three  of  the  direct  routes  to  the  summit  are 
much  older,  dating  back  certainly  to  the  1840s  and  1850s,  and 
one  or  two  must  have  been  in  use  in  the  1820s,  though  perhaps 
not  wholly  on  the  lines  of  today. 

THE  EARLIEST  JAFFREY  ROUTE 

Apparently  most  of  the  very  early  visitors  to  the  summit  as¬ 
cended  from  the  Jaffrey  side.  So  far  as  known  the  first  ascent  by 
white  men  was  made  on  July  31)  1725,  when  Captain  Samuel 
Willard  and  fourteen  of  his  rangers,  fifteen  days  out  from  Lan¬ 
caster,  Mass,  on  an  Indian  hunt,  “campt  on  ye  top.”  17  Inasmuch 
as  they  approached  the  mountain  from  the  south  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  they  went  up  on  that  side,  and  obviously  without  a 
trail.  From  Willard’s  Journal  it  is  learned  that  on  the  “Sabbath 
August  ye  ith.  we  marched  from  ye  west  side  of  Wenadnack,” 
which  suggests  the  probability  that  they  may  have  descended  by 
way  of  the  Marlboro  ridge. 

In  February  of  the  previous  year,  1723/4,  Lieutenant  Jabez 
Fairbanks  of  Lancaster  had  conducted  a  similar  scouting  party  to 
the  “grand  Wanadnock  Hills,”  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  re¬ 
port  18  to  indicate  that  he  went  up  the  mountain. 

Seventeen  years  earlier  still,  in  February  1706/7,  a  company  of 
rangers  from  Groton,  Mass.,  went  as  far  as  Monadnock,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  records  of  that  expedition  to  indicate  that  they 
ascended  the  mountain.  As  a  matter  of  fact  on  discovering  sup¬ 
posed  Indian  signs  near  Monadnock,  they  appear  to  have 
beaten  a  somewhat  hasty  retreat  which  led  to  a  court  martial.19 

Judging  from  the  dates,  with  initials,  or  names  attached,  that 
have  been  carved  in  the  summit  rocks,  and  that  are  easily  dis¬ 
cernible  even  now,  people  must  have  begun  climbing  up  there 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing  all  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  odd  years 
ago.  The  earliest  date  found  after  a  careful  search  is  1801,  and 
there  are  others  made  in  1804,  1808,  1810,  1814,  1816  (see 
Chapter  IX,  The  Summit),  not  to  mention  many  more  of  sub¬ 
sequent  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1815  and  1816  two  parties  of  young  men 
from  Boston,  several  of  whom  distinguished  themselves  profes¬ 
sionally  later  on,  ascended  the  mountain.  The  members  of  the 
1815  party  were  botanically  minded.  They  were  Dr.  Jacob  Bige¬ 
low,  Francis  C.  Gray,  Dr.  Francis  Boot,  Nathaniel  Tucker,  and 
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Lemuel  Shaw,  later  chief  justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court.  Dr.  Bigelow  was  twenty-eight  years  old  at  the  time.  In  a 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Bigelow  by  Reverend  George  E.  Ellis  published 
in  1 880  it  is  stated  that  this  party  went  first  to  Monadnock,  thence 
journeying  to  Ascutney,  and  eventually  visited  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains.  Although  Dr.  Bigelow  wrote  an  article  descriptive  of  the 
trip,  which  was  published  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Surgery,  Vol.  V,  1816,  Monadnock  was  not  even  men¬ 
tioned.  In  that  same  issue  of  the  magazine  there  also  appeared 
the  story  of  the  1816  party  written  by  Dr.  James  Freeman  Dana, 
then  twenty-three  years  old.20  With  him  on  the  trip  were  his 
brother,  S.  L.  Dana,  and  William  White  of  Watertown,  Mass. 
Dr.  Dana  wrote  of  the  geology  of  the  mountain,  and  commented 
upon  the  Ballou  City  mineral  spring  (though  not  by  that  name), 
and  told  how  high  their  barometer  made  the  mountain  (3450 
ft.),  but  he  failed  to  tell  of  the  route  of  their  ascent,  or  where 
they  spent  the  night.  Because  of  the  comment  upon  the  spring  it 
is  assumed  that  they  went  up  on  the  Jaffrey  side. 

It  is  a  bit  strange  that  Timothy  Dwight,  President  of  Yale,  did 
not  visit  the  mountain  on  one  of  those  vacation  jaunts  on  his 
horse,  which  he  so  quaintly  described  in  his  “Travels.”  During 
one  of  his  earlier  excursions,  in  October  1803,  (Vol.  II,  Letter 
III)  ,  he  rode  down  the  Connecticut  river  valley  from  the  White 
Mountains,  and  mentions  seeing  “Grand  Monadnoc”  “in  Lym- 
ington,  Vt.”  as  he  passed  south  on  the  New  Hampshire  side.  A 
few  days  later,  on  his  way  to  Keene,  he  saw,  from  a  ridge  in  Wal¬ 
pole,  “the  conical  summit  of  Monadnoc  at  the  height  of  3254  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,”  adding  that  “A  finer  object  can 
scarcely  be  conceived;  nor  a  position  in  which  it  could  be  more 
advantageously  seen.”  The  application  of  “Grand”  to  the  Ver¬ 
mont  mountain,  which  is  indeed  called  Monadnock,  is  peculiar 
to  Dr.  Dwight,  and  it  was  probably  a  slip  on  his  part. 

The  earliest  known  record  of  a  trail  up  the  mountain  is  found 
in  the  Town  of  Jaffrey  archives,  where,  on  July  26,  1824,  the 
Selectmen  granted  a  license  to  John  Fife  of  that  town  “to  mix 
and  retail  all  kinds  of  spirituous  liquors  including  wines,  at  the 
house  he  now  occupies  in  Jaffrey  and  also  on  the  Monadnock 
mountain  three  or  four  rods  northeast  of  the  brook  (so-called) 
and  near  the  path  travelled  in  passing  to  the  top  of  said  moun¬ 
tain.”  John  Fife,  as  will  be  seen  elsewhere,21  lived  on  the  Jaffrey- 
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Troy  road,  in  the  house  next  west  of  the  road  to  the  Half  Way 
House,  and  which  in  recent  years  has  been  the  summer  home  of 
Captain  E.  W.  Hamlen. 

The  route  of  that  path  is  not  positively  known.  It  and  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  Fife’s  high  level  refreshment  station  can  only  be  guessed 
at.  As  a  basis  for  guessing  there  is  the  foregoing  license  and  an¬ 
other  issued  to  him  on  August  i  of  the  following  year,  as  well  as 
the  advertisements  that  he  inserted  in  the  Keene  newspaper  in 
those  years.  Also  a  license  in  favor  of  Thomas  Dinsmore  of  Jaffrey 
on  July  15,  1826,  and  his  advertisement.  Add  to  that  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Fife’s  successor  in  the  house  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
John  Mann,  as  to  the  route  by  which  he,  as  a  barefoot  boy,  used  to 
pilot  people  to  the  top  in  the  1 840s  at  ten  cents  a  head,  and  the 
further  testimony  of  yet  other  Jaffrey  men  as  to  the  way  by  which 
they  went  up  the  mountain  blueberrying  back  in  the  1850s. 

Fife’s  first  advertisement  was  printed  in  the  Sentinel  of  August 
6,  1824  and  ran  as  follows: 

“Monadnock  Entertainment” 

“The  subscriber  will  be  ready  to  wait  on  who  shall  visit  Monadnock 
this  season  after  Tuesday  next  at  the  brook  about  one-half  hours  walk 
southeast  of  the  pinnacle  where  he  is  erecting  a  sufficient  building  as 
shelter  from  sun,  rain  or  the  chills  of  night.  Tea  and  coffee,  with 
suitable  meats  and  drinks  will  be  provided.  Horses  may  be  left  at  his 
house  on  the  turnpike.  Spirituous  liquors  may  at  all  times  be  had  at 
either  place.” 

“John  Fife.” 

On  June  17,  1825  the  Sentinel  printed  a  brief  note  reading: 

“Monadnock  entertainment  of  visitors  on  July  4  th  at  Shan  tee  south 
of  summit  near  brook.” 

“John  Fife.” 

If  Fife  had  a  license  for  July  4  it  has  not  been  found.  However, 
a  license  was  issued  to  him  under  date  of  August  1,  1825  which 
specified  that  his  mixing  and  selling  should  be  done  at  his  house, 
and  also  “at  a  shantee  on  the  Monadnock  Mountain  south  side  of 
the  Brook,”  for  four  months  from  date. 

Taking  these  indefinite,  and  somewhat  contradictory  state¬ 
ments  into  consideration,  it  is  impossible,  even  for  one  who  knows 
that  section  of  the  mountain  intimately,  to  register  a  wholly  satis¬ 
factory  guess  as  to  the  site  of  the  shantee.  At  first  blush  it  might 
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be  assumed  that  athe  brook  (so-called)”  was  the  Fassett  brook  of 
the  map,  since  it  is  the  largest  one  in  that  vicinity,  and  because 
there  is  record  evidence  that  there  has  been  a  path  near  it  leading 
to  the  top  since  the  1850s.  Another  clew  is  found  in  the  statement 
that  the  shantee  was  aone-half  hours  walk  southeast  of  the  pin¬ 
nacle.”  There  could  not  have  been  much  east  in  it  for  in  his  second 
advertisement  he  gave  the  direction  as  south.  But  unless  Fife 
changed  his  location  in  1825  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  state¬ 
ment  in  the  1824  license  that  it  was  “three  or  four  rods  northeast 
of  the  brook”  with  that  of  the  1825  license  that  it  was  on  the 
“south  side  of  the  Brook.” 

Because  of  the  chance  that  the  selectmen  might  not  have  been 
exact  in  their  descriptions  it  is  probably  safest  to  rely  upon  Fife’s 
own  language.  Although  he  was  himself  provokingly  indefinite 
he  did  state  that  his  station  was  half  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  in  a  southerly  direction.  If  the  path  ran  up  the  Fassett  brook 
valley  at  that  time,  as  it  did  subsequently,  it  was  more  or  less  on 
the  lines  of  the  present  White  Arrow  trail  from  the  Half  Way 
House.  Assuming  that  as  a  possibility,  a  careful  search  was  made 
for  relics  at  all  promising  sites  within  a  half-hour’s  walk  of  the 
summit.  One  is  the  little  level  area  at  the  foot  of  the  long  flight  of 
stone  steps  just  below  tree  line.  Another  is  the  little  amphitheatre 
in  which  lies  the  Half-Way  Spring.  Both  of  these  sites  might  be 
called  northeast  of  the  Fassett  brook,  and  almost  anyone  can  walk 
to  the  top  from  those  points  in  half  an  hour.  Moreover  they  are 
southerly  from  the  summit,  but  not  southeast.  Nothing,  however, 
was  found  at  either  place  that  would  encourage  the  belief  that  any 
sort  of  a  shantee  had  stood  there.  This  absence  of  any  trace  of 
man’s  handiwork  after  more  than  a  century  is  inconclusive,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  light  of  the  known  fact  that  the  Coast  Survey  had 
a  board  camp  on  the  location  at  the  foot  of  the  stone  steps  in  the 
summer  of  1861  and  no  vestige  of  that  either  remains. 

It  happens  that  there  is  a  ruin  of  an  ancient  hut,  which  was 
built,  in  part  at  least,  of  stone,  less  than  a  thousand  feet  south¬ 
easterly  of  the  upper  end  of  the  stone  steps,  and  perhaps  two 
hundred  feet  south  of  the  Dingle  Dell  trail.  It  lies  in  the  valley 
between  the  summit  and  the  Bald  Rock.  It  is  southerly  from  the 
summit  and  within  half  an  hour’s  walk  from  it,  but  it  is  far  re¬ 
moved  from  any  point  on  the  Fassett  brook,  and  on  another 
watershed.  There  is  a  stream,  however,  the  westerly  headwaters 
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of  Meads  brook,  flowing  just  north  of  the  ruin,  though  consid¬ 
erably  more  than  four  rods  away.  But  then  it  was  the  selectmen 
and  not  Fife  who  made  those  statements  as  to  distance  and  direc¬ 
tion  which  are  so  puzzling.  Fife’s  advertisement  stated  that  it  was 
“at  the  brook”  and  “near  the  brook”  and  refrained  from  saying 
whether  the  brook  was  north,  south,  east  or  west.  Perhaps  the 
selectmen  described  it  correctly  in  the  1825  license  when  they 
wrote  that  it  was  on  the  “south  side  of  the  brook.” 

Were  it  not  for  certain  other  facts,  partially  supported  by  local 
tradition,  and  partially  by  town  records,  not  to  mention  the  cor¬ 
roborative  evidence  furnished  by  another  local  landmark  which 
will  be  described  directly,  one  might  be  inclined  to  dismiss  all 
further  thought  of  this  ruin  in  connection  with  Fife.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  1840s  at  least, 
there  was  a  traveled  route  from  the  house  where  Fife  lived  up 
what  is  now  the  Half  Way  House  road  to  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
and  thence  in  some  way  up  the  Bald  Rock  ridge,  and  so  to  the  top. 
In  the  second  place  no  license  in  Fife’s  name  has  been  found  in 
the  town  books  later  than  that  of  1825,  whereas  there  was  the 
license,  referred  to  above,  to  Thomas  Dinsmore  in  1826.  This 
latter  license,  it  is  thought,  covered  the  aforesaid  ruin.  But  before 
giving  the  reasons  for  so  thinking  it  may  be  of  interest  to  examine 
the  evidence  as  to  that  old  path  up  the  Bald  Rock  ridge. 

It  is  known  that  Fife  moved  away  from  his  house  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  at  some  time  shortly  before  1839,  for  in  that  year 
the  place  was  occupied  by  Elias  Mann.  John,  a  son  of  Elias,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  farm  in  1 858  and  lived  there  until  his  death  in  1 904. 
Scott  A.  Smith  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  for  many  years  sum¬ 
mered  at  the  Half  Way  House,  and  later  at  his  own  cottage  close 
by,  was  much  interested  in  the  traditions  connected  with  the 
mountain.  Knowing  that  Mann  had  been  a  guide  in  his  boyhood 
Mr.  Smith  interviewed  him  in  the  hope  of  learning  the  location 
of  the  old  summit  path.  Mr.  Smith  admitted,  in  telling  the  writer 
of  this  interview,  that  he  had  had  some  difficulty  in  extorting  any¬ 
thing  definite  from  John,  who  was  a  feeble  old  man  at  the  time, 
and  that  he  did  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  he  had  correctly  inter¬ 
preted  the  little  that  he  did  say.  In  those  days  when  young  John 
was  guiding  there  was  an  old  road  leading  to  two  abandoned 
house  sites  back  on  the  mountain,  where  once  had  lived  Ebenezer 
Ingalls  and  David  Avery.  The  Half  Way  House  road  follows 
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that  old  location.  Mr.  Mann  told  Mr.  Smith  that  he  used  that 
road  as  far  as  the  “great  spring,”  which  is  still  flowing  just  east  of 
the  road,  and  a  few  rods  above  the  junction  with  the  Parker 
trail,  and  that  from  there  he  “took  right  up  the  mountain”  to  the 
Bald  Rock.  From  what  he  further  said  Mr.  Smith  concluded  that 
from  the  Bald  Rock  he  must  have  crossed  the  valley  south  of  the 
summit  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  day  trail  junction 
known  as  the  “Four  Spots,”  from  which  place  the  natural  line  of 
least  resistance  would  lead  to  the  present  White  Arrow  trail  near 
the  Half  Way  spring. 

Just  how  Mann  reached  the  Bald  Rock  from  the  great  spring 
Mr.  Smith  could  not  determine  from  anything  that  the  old  man 
said.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  an  attempt  was  made  in  the 
1 840s,  and  perhaps  earlier,  to  mine  graphite  under  the  south  side 
of  the  Bald  Rock  summit  (see  Chapter  XI,  The  Story  of  the 
Rocks),  and  that  the  mine  was  reached  by  the  old  road  to  the 
Ingall’s  house  site,  thence  by  a  sled  road  to  the  present  Half  Way 
House  location,  and  by  a  trail  from  that  point.  What  appears  to  be 
the  dim  trace  of  an  old  trail  begins  just  north  of  the  hotel  beside 
a  water-course,  often  dry,  and  runs  easterly  up  the  ridge,  more  or 
less  parallel  with  the  Hedgehog  trail  to  the  vicinity  of  the  mine 
(see  Chapter  XI,  The  Story  of  the  Rocks).  Although  rather 
steep  in  part  that  would  be  a  logical  route  to  the  Bald  Rock  region. 
The  Hedgehog  trail  clambers  up  the  broken  ledges  there  to  the 
summit  of  the  Rock,  but  the  Green  Carpet  trail  avoids  that 
scramble  by  following  a  little  valley  leading  toward  the  ruined 
hut.  All  things  considered  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  this 
may  have  been  the  way  up  from  that  side  in  Fife’s  and  Mann’s 
days. 

It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  only  route  to 
the  top  from  the  Jaffrey  side.  The  late  Joel  H.  Poole  of  The  Ark, 
and  other  Jaffrey  men  who  had  known  the  mountain  intimately 
from  their  boyhood  days  in  the  1 850s,  told  the  writer  that  people 
from  the  Center  sometimes  drove  to  Mann’s  and  walked  up  from 
there,  but  that  many  walked  from  the  vicinity  of  The  Ark,  or 
from  Ballou  City.  A  number  of  abandoned  roads  (see  map  of 
Historic  Landmarks)  led  up  along  the  mountainside  from  both 
of  those  points,  all  converging  on  the  abandoned  Meads  farm. 
From  that  point  a  sled  road  went  up  the  mountain,  much  as  the 
Wesselhoeft  trail  now  runs,  practically  to  the  Meads  brook.  To 
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that  point  it  was  all  open  pastures  in  those  days,  though  dense 
woods  today.  Thence  it  was  the  custom  to  follow  the  brook,  a 
good  deal  as  does  the  Red  Cross  trail,  as  far  as  the  fork  in  the 
stream.  The  Red  Cross  turns  right  at  that  junction  and  follows  the 
smaller  branch.  The  old  way  was  to  turn  left  up  the  main  stream 
which  led  into  what  is  now  known  as  Dingle  Dell,  through  which 
there  is  a  more  recent  trail.  This  course  led  shortly  to  the  hut. 
That  refreshment  station  was,  therefore,  strategically  placed  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  approaches,  and  practically  at  the  foot  of 
the  main  peak,  or  just  where  fatigued  but  aspiring  climbers  would 
feel  the  need  of  a  little  stimulation  before  beginning  the  final 
steep  ascent. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  used 
in  that  license  of  July  15,  1826  to  Thomas  Dinsmore  that  would 
in  itself  warrant  the  conclusion  that  he  had  any  connection  with 
the  old  hut.  As  a  matter  of  fact  its  phraseology  is  even  more  in¬ 
definite  as  to  the  location  of  the  licensed  premises  than  was  the 
case  in  the  Fife  licenses.  Under  its  terms  he  might  have  been 
located  anywhere  “on  the  south  side  of  the  Monadnock  moun¬ 
tain,”  for  so  its  language  ran.  But  he  too  used  the  columns  of  the 
Sentinel  to  advise  the  public  that  refreshments  were  to  be  had  on 
the  Jaffrey  path,  and  his  “card,”  published  in  the  issue  of  July  21, 
1826,  stated  that 

“Thomas  Dinsmore  has  erected  a  comfortable  shantee  on  the  south 
side  of  Monadnock  near  the  brook.  He  will  be  there  the  last  four  days 
of  each  week.” 

That  simple  reference  to  “the  brook”  was  probably  a  sufficient 
identification  of  his  location  for  persons  familiar  with  the  moun¬ 
tain  at  that  time.  And  as  that  branch  of  Meads  brook  was  the  only 
stream  so  much  as  approached  in  ascending  by  either  of  the  routes 
here  discribed  over  the  Bald  Rock  ridge,  there  could  be  no  question 
as  to  which  brook  was  meant.  There  is  nothing  to  prove,  of  course, 
that  Fife  had  abandoned  the  mountain,  except  that  no  record  of  a 
license  to  him  in  that  year  has  been  found.  Nor  is  there  any  proof 
that  Dinsmore  set  up  his  business  exactly  on  Fife’s  former  site, 
though  if  such  was  not  the  case  it  seems  obvious  that  the  locations 
were  not  far  apart.  By  a  literal  interpretation  of  Dinsmore’s  state¬ 
ment  in  the  Sentinel  that  he  “has  erected  a  comfortable  shantee” 
one  might  conclude  that  he  had  picked  a  new  spot  On  the  other 
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hand  by  merely  rebuilding  or  improving  an  existing  structure  he 
may  have  felt  justified  in  making  the  statement  that  he  did. 

However  that  may  be  the  real  reason  for  picking  the  ruin  as 
the  probable  Dinsmore  site  rests  upon  that  other  landmark,  previ¬ 
ously  alluded  to,  which  is  a  piece  of  outcropping  ledge,  about  one 
hundred  feet  distant  from  the  hut  in  a  southerly  direction,  and 
upon  which  have  been  cut  three  sets  of  initials  and  the  date  1 826. 

This  inscribed  rock  is  not  passed  by  any  trail  today,  and  it  is 
not  easily  located  owing  to  the  density  of  the  surrounding  trees 
and  bushes.  It  was  discovered,  quite  accidentally,  about  1910  by 
John  O.  Austin  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who,  at  that  time,  spent  his 
summers  at  the  Half  Way  House  and  busied  himself  there  by 
laying  out  and  cutting  trails.  A  number  of  much  enjoyed  rambling 
routes  in  that  vicinity  were  of  his  making,  as  will  be  seen  farther 
along  in  this  chapter.  The  inscription,  which  is  all  but  invisible 
except  in  certain  lights,  so  weathered  is  it  and  so  encrusted  with 
lichens,  runs: 

T.D.  C.T.  F.W.  (or  E.W.)  1826 

All  are  well  cut  capital  letters  of  square  form,  but  not  deeply 
incised.  It  is  easy  to  assume,  in  the  light  of  the  license  of  that  year, 
that  T.D.  stands  for  Thomas  Dinsmore.  The  other  initials  are 
wholly  enigmatical  until  another  license,  dated  September  1, 1826, 
is  examined.  In  that  permission  is  given  to  sell  liquor  “on  the 
parade  in  Jaffrey”  on  September  6 — presumably  muster  day — the 
licensees  being  Thomas  Dinsmore,  Cotton  Tufts,  Emery 
Wheelock,  and  David  Cutler  (doubtless  Cutter). 

There  is  an  admitted  uncertainty  as  to  the  last  set  of  initials 
on  the  rock.  The  first  letter  looks  today  more  like  an  F  than  an  E, 
but  in  its  weathered  condition  one  is  inclined  to  think,  in  view  of 
that  September  license,  that  very  likely  it  was  originally  an  E. 
If  such  is  the  case  is  it  assuming  too  much  to  conclude,  all  things 
considered,  that  Thomas  Dinsmore’s  stand  that  summer  was  at 
the  neighboring  hut,  and  that  he  had  as  silent  partners  Cotton 
Tufts  and  Emery  Wheelock?  If  that  doubtful  letter  is  indeed 
an  F  after  all,  the  chances  are  that  the  initials  were  those  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Wright,  Jr.  At  all  events  the  town  records  show  no  other  man 
in  Jaffrey  at  that  date  whose  initials  were  F.W. 

The  ruin  has  long  been  known  to  habitues  of  the  Half  Way 
House,  much  longer  than  is  the  case  with  the  initialed  rock. 
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According  to  Scott  Smith  it  was  found  by  Augustus  P.  Chamber- 
laine  of  Concord,  Mass,  who  was  a  summer  resident  at  the  Half 
Way  House,  and  later  at  his  cottage  from  about  1876  to  about 
1905.  Many  are  the  fanciful  tales  told  as  to  its  origin,  among  them 
that  it  was  the  lair  of  a  gang  of  counterfeiters  and  draft  dodgers 
during  the  Civil  War.  The  hut  was  a  small  affair,  about  nine  by 
ten  feet  in  ground  area,  with  an  entrance,  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  wide,  on  the  eastern  side.  From  general  appearances  one  is 
led  to  think  either  that  it  never  was  finished,  or  that  the  low  stone 
walls  were  formerly  surmounted  by  a  framed  or  canvas  structure. 
The  wall  on  the  western  side  is  today  the  highest,  and  appears  to 
be  substantially  intact,  for  there  are  few  if  any  stones  on  the 
ground  on  that  side  that  might  have  fallen  from  the  wall.  The 
other  walls  have  toppled  over  for  the  most  part.  That  the  hut  is 
older  than  the  Civil  War  period  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  spruce 
tree,  six  inches  in  diameter,  that  was  growing  inside  the  walls, 
began  life  in  the  1850s.  This  was  easily  demonstrated  by  cutting 
the  tree  and  counting  its  rings  of  growth. 

THE  SUMMIT  HOUSE 

That  Fife  and  Dinsmore  were  not  the  earliest  purveyors  of 
hospitality  on  the  mountain  is  shown  by  an  advertisement  printed 
in  the  Sentinel  of  August  15,  1823,  a  year  before  the  date  of 
Fife’s  first  license.  It  read: 

“Grand  Monadnock  Hotel:  Josiah  Amadon  has  erected  a  conven¬ 
ient  building  and  will  furnish  refreshments  near  pinnacle  of  said  moun¬ 
tain.” 

The  following  year  the  selectmen  of  Jaffrey  issued  a  license  to 
Josiah  Amadon,  a  Fitzwilliam  shoemaker,  bearing  the  same  date 
as  Fife’s  license,  July  26,  authorizing  him  “to  mix  and  sell  all 
kinds  of  spirituous  liquors  on  the  top  of  the  Monadnock  Mountain 
in  Jaffrey  for  the  space  of  three  months.”  Shortly  thereafter,  on 
August  6,  the  following  naive  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Sentinel: 

“Josiah  Amadon  proposes  to  erect  something  like  a  hotel  on  the 
summit  of  Monadnock  by  August  17th.” 

On  August  3,  1825  Jaffrey  again  licensed  Mr.  Amadon,  and 
this  time  it  was  stipulated  that  his  mixing  and  selling  were  to  be 
done  “at  a  shantee  on  the  top  of  the  monadnock  mountain  in 
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Jaffrey  for  the  space  of  one  month  from  the  date  hereof  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  visit  said  mountain.”  Thus  the 
Grand  Hotel  had  shrunk  to  a  mere  shantee,  and  the  name  of  the 
mountain  had  been  shorn  of  its  capital  letter.  The  latest  reference 
to  the  Amadon  establishment  is  his  license  for  1826,  which  was 
good  for  August  and  September.  No  building  was  mentioned,  but 
a  partner,  Levi  Bigelow,  was  named.  The  very  next  day  after  the 
date  of  the  license  Amadon  and  Bigelow  told  the  public  that  they 
were  open  for  business  by  the  insertion  of  this  terse  line  in  the 
Sentinel: 

“Monadnock  Hotel,  near  summit.” 

FASSETT’s  TRAIL 

Since  no  other  licenses  to  Amadon,  Fife,  and  Dinsmore  than 
those  here  mentioned  have  been  found  it  is  not  known  how  long 
they  continued  to  cater  to  mountain  visitors  at  their  respective 
stands.  Even  if  Fife  gave  up  his  high  level  place  of  business  after 
1825  he  doubtless  continued  to  attend  to  those  who  baited  their 
horses  at  his  house,  and  until  he  was  succeeded  by  Elias  Mann 
about  1839,  who,  it  is  well  known,  continued,  and  his  son  John 
after  him,  to  look  after  such  customers  for  many  years,  and  prob¬ 
ably  after  the  opening  of  the  road  up  the  mountain,  which  was  in 
the  late  1850s. 

This  brings  the  story  of  the  Jaffrey  trails  down  to  1855,  about 
which  time  it  seems  probable  that  the  trail  up  the  valley  between 
Monte  Rosa  and  the  Bald  Rock,  and  now  in  considerable  part 
incorporated  in  the  White  Arrow  trail,  was  opened  by  Joseph 
Fassett.  He  was  a  farmer  who  had  lived  since  about  1829  on  the 
place  next  west  of  Mann’s,  lately  the  summer  home  of  Professor 
John  G.  Hart  of  Harvard  University.  In  the  American  News,  a 
newspaper  published  at  Keene,  later  absorbed  by  the  Sentinel, 
there  appeared  on  June  22, 1 855  this  advertisement: 

“Old  Monadnock” 

“J.  Fassett  will  accommodate  all  those  visiting  the  mountain  with 
refreshments  of  all  kinds  and  horse-keeping  at  reasonable  prices.  Also 
a  hall  for  dancing  and  music  can  be  had  near  by  if  desired  on  most 
reasonable  terms.  This  house  is  situated  only  two  miles  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain.” 

With  Fassett  bidding  for  the  patronage  of  mountain  visitors 
at  his  house  it  is  altogether  likely  that  he  opened  a  trail  across  his 
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back  land  toward  the  summit  for  their  use.  A  long  abandoned 
road,  still  traceable  in  part,  runs  northerly  from  the  house  up  into 
the  pastures,  where  it  has  now  become  lost  in  the  encroaching 
brush.  It  probably  led  originally  to  the  Jonathan  Priest  house  on 
Lot  3  Range  3,  and  crossed  the  old  highway  of  1778  from  the 
Fif e-Mann  place  to  the  Marlboro  line.  From  Priest’s  it  would 
have  been  relatively  easy  going  across  the  then  open  pastures 
along  the  brook,  and  thence  through  the  woods  into  what  is  now 
the  White  Arrow  trail. 

It  must  have  been  later  in  1855,  or  early  in  1856,  that  Fassett 
built  a  frame  cabin  on  that  trail  at  a  point  just  northwest  of  the 
Half  Way  House.  Its  site  is  readily  recognizable  today  by  the 
heavy  bank  wall  behind  which  a  level  area  was  graded.  The  main 
trail  to  Monte  Rosa  from  the  Half  Way  House,  and  that  via 
Fairy  Spring  form  a  junction  close  by.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
line  between  Ranges  2  and  3  passes  through  the  wall,  so  that, 
although  Fassett  probably  thought  that  he  was  locating  on  Lot  4 
Range  2,  he  was,  in  part,  a  trespasser  on  Lot  4  Range  3.  He  very 
likely  knew  that  there  was  no  record  title  at  that  date  to  the  upper 
lot,  and  therefore  regarded  it  as  a  no-man’s  land  on  which  he 
might  squat  with  impunity.  Subsequently  it  was  claimed  by  the 
heirs  of  Reverend  Laban  Ainsworth  of  Jaffrey,  who  had  a  clear 
title  from  the  Town  to  the  lots  on  the  east  and  the  west,  and  that 
claim  has  been  made  good  through  sundry  transfers  during  the 
past  more  than  sixty  years.  Even  within  recent  years  it  has  been 
possible  to  trace  quite  definitely  the  old  trail  to  the  cabin  from  a 
point  on  the  Cart  Path  near  the  Twisted  Birch,  partly  by  the 
shallow  trench  cut  by  horses  hoofs,  and  in  places  by  the  stones 
that  had  been  laid  up  roughly  along  a  slope  to  afford  a  graded 
tread. 

From  an  article  entitled  “Camping  on  Monadnock”  printed  in 
the  Sentinel  of  August  20,  1858  it  is  learned  that  this  cabin  was 
burned  “two  years  ago,  but  it  has  been  rebuilt  larger  and  better 
than  before.”  The  author  also  stated  that  “a  wagon  road  has  been 
completed  up  the  mountain  which  renders  the  ascent  easy  and 
pleasant,”  adding  that  it  led  in  a  half-hour’s  drive  from  the  main 
road  to  the  “Mountain  House,”  by  which  was  meant  Fassett’s 
new  structure.  Although  the  building  of  the  wagon  road,  now¬ 
adays  spoken  of  as  the  auto  road,  has  been  credited  in  the  recent 
past  to  Moses  Cudworth,  who  began  business  on  the  Half  Way 
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House  site  in  1 860,  it  now  seems  probable  that  it  was  Fassett  who 
developed  that  approach  in  1 8 57, making  use  of  the  old  road  to  the 
Avery  and  Ingalls  farms,  and  that  of  the  graphite  miners  beyond. 
There  is  no  room  for  any  other  conclusion  as  to  the  route  of  the 
wagon  road,  for  to  anyone  familiar  with  that  part  of  the  mountain 
it  is  obvious  that  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  wagon  never  were  driven 
up  to  Fassett’s  stand  by  way  of  the  Priest  place  in  an  aeasy  and 
pleasant”  manner. 

The  route  of  the  Fassett  trail  was  represented,  somewhat 
sketchily,  on  a  wall  map  of  Cheshire  County  by  L.  Fagan  and 
published  at  Philadelphia  in  1858.  A  dotted  line  is  there  shown 
leading  from  a  house  on  the  Troy  road  marked  “J.  W.  Mann, 
Mountain  House,”  and  thence  northerly  to  where  Priest’s  house 
was  formerly,  and  much  as  the  old  road  to  Marlboro  ran.  Thence 
the  trail  was  indicated  as  running  northeasterly  to  Mossy  brook 
where  it  swung  east  for  a  short  distance  and  again  northeast, 
ending  at  a  dot  with  the  words  “Monadnock  House.”  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  that  being  the  Fassett  establishment.  The 
trail  from  the  Fassett  farm  cut  into  this  one  south  of  the  Priest 
place. 

Strangely  enough  that  is  the  only  trail  up  the  mountain  shown 
on  that  map,  although  there  is  good  and  sufficient  evidence,  as 
will  be  seen  later,  that  there  had  been  one  from  the  Dublin  side 
since  1 840  at  least,  and  that  there  was  another  on  the  Marlboro 
ridge  at  the  time  when  the  map  was  drawn.  Jonathan  Gibbs’  map 
of  Jaffrey  published  in  1850,  although  purporting  to  show  such 
details  as  roads,  old  property  lines,  and  houses,  gave  no  hint  of 
any  trails  on  the  mountain  area,  which  is  not,  of  course,  to  be 
accepted  as  proof  that  there  were  none. 

Fassett’s  new  wayfarer’s  haven,  though  not  palatial  (it  was 
about  twenty-five  feet  square)  was  built  of  stone,  and  in  such  mas¬ 
sive  form  that  its  ruin  is  likely  to  last  for  all  time.  On  rebuilding 
he  located  well  within  the  boundaries  of  Lot  4  Range  2,  on  a  little 
natural  bench  close  to  the  brook.  Anyone  who  ascends  Monte 
Rosa  by  the  Fairy  Spring  trail  passes  the  ruin,  and  sharp  eyes  may 
see  the  corner  stone,  or  perhaps  it  was  the  door  lintel,  with  its 
crudely  chiselled  lettering 

MOUNTAIN 

HOUSE 

JF  1857 


United  States  Coast  Survey  Camp — -1861 . 


Ruin  of  Fassett's  “ Mountain  House f  i8yy . 
The  initials,  J.  F.,  did  not  photograph. 
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lying  on  its  side  close  to  the  trail,  the  inscription  bottom  side  up. 
Opposite  the  cabin  a  small  dam  was  built  across  the  brook  to 
afford  a  convenient  water  hole.  The  old  trail  up  the  mountain 
crossed  the  brook  just  above  the  dam,  and  its  course,  though  dim, 
may  still  be  traced  through  the  woods  to  a  junction  with  the  White 
Arrow  trail  not  far  below  the  Quarter  Way  spring. 

Fassett  also  maintained  a  crude  bowling  alley,  an  unroofed 
floor,  which  was  located,  according  to  the  testimony  of  elderly 
Jaffrey  people  who  remember  it,  in  what  is  now  used  as  a  picnic 
grove  at  the  foot  of  the  White  Arrow  trail.  This  was  quite  likely 
the  subject  of  a  stereoscopic  photograph  of  that  time. 

Evidently  Fassett’s  route  was  popular  for  it  is  learned  from 
that  article  in  the  Sentinel  that  “120  persons  ascended  the  moun¬ 
tain  yesterday  by  the  wagon  road  and  registered  their  names  on 
the  books  of  the  Monadnock  House.  We  examined  the  book  and 
found  that  nearly  700  had  gone  up  this  season  by  this  route  alone. 
This  mountain  is  becoming  more  celebrated  every  year.  A  well 
conducted  hotel  is  needed  in  the  vicinity  and  probably  it  would 
prove  an  advantage  both  to  the  builder  and  the  public.” 

Thoreau,  on  one  of  his  visits  to  the  mountain,  early  in  June 
1858,  tramped  from  Troy  railroad  station,  and  in  his  Journal 
(Vol.  XVI,  Ch.  XI,  p.  453,  Walden  edition)  told  how  he  left 
the  road  at  a  school  house  and  made  his  way,  evidently  pathless, 
across  a  meadow  and  then  up  through  “very  rocky  pastures.” 
“Entering  the  wood,”  he  continued,  “we  soon  passed  Fassett’s 
shanty,  he  so  busily  at  work  inside  that  he  did  not  see  us.”  The 
school  house  mentioned  by  Thoreau,  which  long  since  disappeared, 
stood  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  to  Troy,  Marlboro  and  Jaffrey, 
close  by  Perkins  pond.  And  those  rocky  pastures  are  now  heavily 
wooded  for  the  most  part.  Where  Thoreau  entered  the  wood  was 
doubtless  where  the  Cart  Path  and  the  Twisted  Birch  trail  come 
together  today,  for  that  was  the  upper  edge  of  the  old  clearing. 
On  that  course  he  would  have  come  into  the  Fassett  trail  some¬ 
where  near  the  Priest  place. 

Mr.  Fassett  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  in  the  fall  of  1858. 
It  has  been  said  by  Jaffrey  people  that  he  had  no  successor  in  the 
mountain  venture,  and  that  the  cabin  was  abandoned  after  his 
death.  Of  this  there  is  some  doubt  owing  to  a  statement  made  by 
Thoreau  in  a  letter  dated  November  4,  i860.22 

He  was  writing  to  his  friend  Harrison  Blake  of  Worcester  who 
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had  been  his  companion  on  the  trip  to  the  mountain  in  1858,  and 
was  telling  of  his  latest  visit  there  during  the  summer  of  i860. 
Speaking  of  their  ascent — William  Ellery  Channing  the  poet 
was  his  partner  on  that  occasion — he  said  “We  were  seen  to  go  up 
in  the  rain  *  *  *  *  by  Fassett’s  men  or  boys.”  That  might  be 
taken  to  mean  that  someone  was  at  the  stone  “Mountain  House,” 
or  that  they  passed  the  Fassett  farm  house  on  the  way  up  and 
were  seen  by  the  people  there.  In  any  event  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
cabin  was  maintained  after  that  year,  for  the  Coast  Survey  party 
of  1861  made  no  allusion  to  it  in  their  Journal,  but  did  mention 
Cudworth’s  Mountain  House  on  the  Half  Way  House  site.  With 
Cudworth  in  possession  of  the  wagon  road  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  prevented  anyone  from  driving  up  to  Fassett’s  stand.  Possibly, 
too,  the  Ainsworth  heirs  may  have  let  it  be  known  that  they 
claimed  ownership  to  Lot  4  Range  2,  and  so  made  the  continuance 
of  the  Fassetts  hazardous. 

THE  COAST  SURVEY  TRAIL 

For  many  years,  after  1861,  the  trail  from  the  Half  Way 
House  to  the  top — the  White  Arrow — was  generally  spoken  of  as 
the  “Coast  Survey  Path.”  23  In  all  likelihood,  though,  Cudworth 
bushed  out  as  much  of  it  as  was  necessary  to  connect  his  stand  with 
the  older  trail  from  Fassett’s  at  a  point  near  the  Quarter  Way 
spring,  and  in  the  year  before  the  Survey  men  went  to  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Cudworth’s  developments  there  are  made  the  subject  of  a 
separate  story  (see  Chapter  III,  Taverns).  The  Survey  men  did 
so  much  to  improve  that  route  in  the  summer  of  1861  that  they 
were  quite  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  the  name  of  their 
organization  attached  to  it.  In  his  Journal  the  chief  of  party  wrote 
that  “camp  was  pitched  on  the  southern  slope  about  2500  feet 
from  the  Mountain  House  on  a  plateau  very  near  the  upper  edge 
of  the  wood.  *  *  *  *  The  road  up  the  mountain  as  far  as  the 
Mountain  House,  kept  by  Moses  Cudworth,  is  the  one  used  by 
persons  visiting  the  mountain,  and  is  quite  easy  of  access.  From 
the  Mountain  House  to  the  camp  a  road  was  made  by  Mr. 
M’Donnell  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  over  which  all  the  in¬ 
struments  and  camp  equipments  were  hauled.  From  camp  to  the 
summit,  a  distance  of  2500  feet,  a  good  path  has  been  made,  stone 
steps  having  been  arranged  in  all  very  steep  places.” 

Above  the  Quarter  Way  spring  the  Survey  merely  improved 
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the  older  trail,  which  in  places  must  have  been  difficult  to  negotiate 
before  those  stone  steps  were  laid.  The  trail  is  as  broad  as  a  wagon 
road  almost  to  tree  line  today,  but  the  soil  that  in  1 861  covered  the 
rocks  has  gradually  washed  away  until  it  is  difficult  to  think  that 
horses,  or  oxen  even,  could  ever  have  “hauled”  a  wheeled  vehicle 
over  it  even  as  far  as  the  camp  site.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  they  did  not  use  a  drag  rather  than  wheels.  The  word 
“hauled”  in  the  Journal  would  easily  cover  such  a  mode  of 
transport.  And  it  is  more  than  probable  that  oxen  furnished  the 
motive  power.  Anyone  who  has  ever  ascended  the  mountain  by 
the  White  Arrow  trail  will  recall  the  stone  steps,  the  first  long 
flight  of  which  is  encountered  just  below  tree  line,  while  shorter 
stretches  are  found  here  and  there  all  the  way  up  to  the  plateau 
south  of  the  peak.  At  that  point,  just  below  the  stone  rain-shelter, 
the  trail  at  that  time  swung  east  and  wound  around  the  cone  to 
what  is  now  the  upper  portion  of  the  Red  Cross  trail.  The  latter 
utilizes  the  old  location  thence  to  the  top.  That  is  the  route  shown 
on  Professor  Smyth’s  map  of  1887.  Thoreau  also  showed  that  ap¬ 
proach  in  his  sketch  map  of  the  summit  and  upper  ridges,  made 
in  August  i860,  and  which  is  reproduced  on  page  37  of  the 
printed  Journal.  The  present  steep  scramble  of  the  White  Arrow 
trail  up  the  south  rampart  is  of  relatively  recent  date. 

The  camp  site  of  the  surveyors  is  a  mere  shelf  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  long  flight  of  steps.  In  the  Keene  Sentinel  for  August 
1 , 1 861  there  is  an  account  of  an  ascent  by  a  large  party  from  Troy. 
Mention  is  there  made  of  the  tents  of  the  Coast  Survey  “about 
midway  between  the  Mountain  House  and  the  Summit.”  An 
undated  stereoscopic  photograph,  probably  taken  in  some  im¬ 
mediately  subsequent  year,  and  entitled  “U.  S.  Coast  Survey 
Camp,”  shows  a  board  shanty.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was 
their  combination  cookhouse  and  office.  These  improvements  by 
the  Survey  made  this  by  far  the  easiest  route  to  the  summit,  and 
the  great  majority  of  visitors  have  ever  since  made  the  ascent 
that  way. 

MARLBORO  TRAIL 

Meantime  people  from  Marlboro  and  Keene  had  been  climb¬ 
ing  the  mountain  by  yet  another  trail.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
uncertainty  as  to  when  this  route  up  the  Marlboro  ridge  came  into 
being.  It  may  have  been  opened  by  the  Davis  family,  three 
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generations  of  which  lived  opposite  its  lower  end  on  the  old  road 
to  Marlboro,  from  1778  to  1846.  It  is  possible  that  this  trail  was 
in  operation  as  early  as  1823,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  was  the 
year  when  Mr.  Amadon  of  Fitzwilliam  began  business  at  his 
Grand  Hotel  on  the  summit.  The  earliest  record  reference  to  it 
is  found  in  the  New  Hampshire  Republican  and  Farmer  for  June 
30,  1855  where  an  advertisement  is  found  which  reads: 

“A  Trip  to  Monadnock” 

“Mr.  Beriah  Oaks  residing  on  the  West  of  the  Grand  Monadnock 
would  respectfully  inform  all  who  are  anticipating  a  pleasure  trip  to 
this  noted  mountain  during  the  season,  that  he  has  made  arrangements 
for  accomodating  parties  at  his  dwelling  house  and  will  spare  no  pains 
on  his  part  in  rendering  things  pleasant  and  satisfactory  to  individual  or 
party  visitors  who  may  favor  him  with  their  patronage.  The  route  from 
my  house  on  to  the  mountain  is  not  only  135  rods  nearer  than  it  is 
over  the  southern  path,  the  whole  distance  being  I  mile  290  rods,  but 
it  is  much  easier  ascending  the  mountain  from  this  point  and  a  far 
more  pleasant  and  sightly  route  than  will  be  found  over  any  other 

regular  established  path  leading  to  the  pinnacle - presenting 

during  the  whole  distance  after  you  begin  to  ascend  the  mountain  a 
most  delightful  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country  from  Ascutney  at 
the  North  to  the  Green  Mountain  range  in  the  West  and  as  far  South 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  It  is  3J/2  miles  from  Troy  Depot  near  a  good 
livery  stable  where  conveyances  to  and  from  the  mountain  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  almost  every  hour  of  the  day.  A  good  spy  glass  has  recently 
been  obtained  for  the  accomodation  of  visitors.” 

The  Oaks  family  had  bought  the  Davis  farm  in  1848.  At  the 
time  when  the  foregoing  bid  for  tourist  business  was  made  he  was 
either  acting  for  another  owner,  or  was  merely  a  tenant,  for  he 
had  sold  the  place  in  1853  and  was  not  taxed  there  afterward. 
The  place  changed  hands  several  times  within  the  next  few  years, 
and  since  1885  it  has  been  abandoned. 

Fassett’s  wagon  road  of  1857,  and  the  Coast  Survey  improve¬ 
ments  of  1861,  doubtless  put  the  Marlboro  trail  out  of  business. 
Thereafter  it  could  no  longer  claim  to  be  the  shortest  way  up. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  of  Oaks’  successors  took  any 
interest  in  the  trail.  In  fact  Charles  A.  Bemis,  in  his  History  of 
Marlboro  (1881)  stated  that  “The  best  way  of  ascent  [of  the 
mountain]  was  thought  to  be  on  the  westerly  side  *  *  *  until 
the  Coast  Surveys  constructed  a  new  road  to  the  top  from  the 


* 


“The  Rock  House”  Marlboro  Ridge  Trail. 


“  The  Maple  T ree.” 

At  the  junction  of  the  Old  Red  Cross  and  Pasture  trails. 
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south  side.”  So  gradually  the  trail  grew  up  and  was  lost.  About 
1920  four  men,  Alfred  G.  Wilmot  of  Stow,  Mass.,  Alfred  T. 
Wright  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Norman  Ballou  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  the  writer,  spent  a  September  day  hunting  out  the  old 
cairn  line  down  the  mountain.  The  rough  stone  monuments,  which 
were  large  and  well  built,  were  all  found  standing  sturdily  in 
place,  though  in  many  instances  densely  overgrown,  or  sur¬ 
rounded  by  trees  which  must  have  been  at  least  fifty  years  old.  A 
year  or  two  later  Mr.  Wright  cut  the  route  out  so  that  it  has 
since  been  passable.  From  the  upper  edge  of  the  westerly  tip  of 
the  ridge,  where  the  old  forest  ended,  down  to  the  open  pastures, 
the  old  trail  could  not  be  located,  and  a  new  line  was  cut.  It  is 
likely  that  the  trail  formerly  bore  more  southerly  from  the  lower 
open  ledges  than  does  the  present  course,  and  skirted  the  range 
wall  out  to  the  pastures.  In  late  years  Dr.  Louis  G.  Barrett 
of  Keene  and  others  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  maintain 
the  trail,  so  that  its  popularity  has  been  in  no  small  measure 
restored. 

In  his  reference  to  this  trail  in  the  Marlboro  History  Mr. 
Bemis  added  the  following  bit  of  human  interest: 

“A  little  to  the  south  of  this  path,  about  half  way  up  the  mountain, 
is  a  smooth  split  in  a  large  rock  some  thirty  feet  long  and  eight  feet 
high,  with  an  opening  at  the  north  some  three  feet  wide  running  to  a 
point  at  the  other  end,  with  a  flat  stone  over  it,  so  several  persons  can 
be  sheltered  by  it.  Formerly,  every  person  visiting  the  mountain  felt 
that  he  must  not  fail  of  seeing  the  famous  Rock  House.” 

In  the  hope  of  locating  this  ancient  and  once  “famous”  land¬ 
mark  a  party  of  men  and  women  devoted  parts  of  two  September 
days  in  1929  to  searching  the  thickets  up  and  down  the  course  of 
the  trail.  No  such  capacious  cavern  as  that  described  could  be 
found.  In  the  course  of  their  ramblings  they  many  times  passed  a 
mass  of  rocks  which,  in  all  respects  except  in  dimensions,  seemed 
to  tally  with  the  description.  Failing  to  find  anything  else  at  all 
resembling  Mr.  Bemis’  “Rock  House”  the  conclusion  was  reached 
that  the  historian  had  probably  never  himself  seen  the  original, 
and  had  written  his  paragraph  from  the  statements  of  another. 
If  that  is  indeed  the  object  it  will  be  readily  seen  not  far  from  the 
point  where  the  Marian  trail  comes  in  from  the  south,  and  close 
beside  the  ridge  trail. 
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OLD  DUBLIN  TRAIL 

Another  old  route  to  the  summit  is  that  from  the  Dublin  side 
which  has  been  variously  known  as  the  Darling,  Farmer,  or  Old 
Dublin  trail.  It  may  have  originated  with  Luther  Darling,  a 
farmer,  who,  from  1 840  until  his  death  in  1 860,  lived  in  the  house 
that  formerly  stood  on  Lot  18  Range  3,  opposite  the  trail’s  lower 
end  on  the  mountain  or  Troy  road.  Inasmuch  as  this  was  one  of 
the  oldest  houses  in  that  part  of  Dublin,  dating  from  about  1784, 
and  since  Darling  had  four  predecessors  in  title,  there  is  no  cer¬ 
tainty  that  he  did  not  merely  reopen  or  improve  a  long  established 
route.  Evidently  there  was  some  kind  of  a  trail  there  in  1 843  for 
it  was  stated  by  the  late  Henry  Edes  of  Boston,  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  that  in  June  of 
that  year  Darling,  by  agreement  with  the  Monument  Associa¬ 
tion,  transported  a  number  of  empty  tar  barrels  to  the  summit 
for  a  huge  bonfire  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  the  day  when  the 
monument  in  Charlestown  was  dedicated.  It  is  thought  that  he 
probably  used  his  oxen  to  draw  the  barrels  up  as  far  as  the  steep 
ledges,  which  in  those  days  represented  the  upper  edge  of  the 
cleared  pastures.  From  that  point  on  he,  probably  with  some  as¬ 
sistance,  packed  the  awkward  things  to  the  top,  a  distance  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  with  a  rise  of  six  hundred  feet.  Although  there 
is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Edes’  statement, 
the  Association’s  secretarial  and  financial  records,  which  have  been 
examined  in  the  hope  of  discovering  further  details  in  that  con¬ 
nection,  contain  no  allusion  to  this  illumination. 

Soon  after  that,  in  the  late  1 840s  and  early  1850s,  Dublin  began 
to  attract  summer  visitors,  and  it  is  known  that  this  trail  was  a 
good  deal  used  at  that  time.  In  the  summer  of  1851  Scott  Smith 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  so  long  identified  in  after  years  with  trail 
developments  on  the  Jaffrey  side,  but  at  that  time  a  lad  of  seven¬ 
teen,  climbed  the  mountain  by  that  route,  after  eating  dinner  at 
Darling’s.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  picked  up  quite  a  little  business 
of  this  nature  from  visitors  from  a  distance,  some  of  whom  put 
up  with  him  for  the  night,  and  there  were  their  teams  to  bait  as 
well  as  the  people  to  feed.  Naturally  this  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Darling  trail.  Luther’s  son,  Josiah  M.  Darling,  continued  the 
farm  and  catered  to  visitors,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  1878  by 
William  Farmer  who  likewise  kept  the  trail  open  and  looked 
after  those  who  needed  hospitality.  Thus  the  name  of  Farmer 
came  to  be  substituted  for  that  of  Darling  in  the  vernacular  of 
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the  trail.  Although  Farmer  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law, 
George  W.  Eaves,  who  lived  there  until  about  1902,  his  name 
does  not  appear  to  have  become  attached  to  the  trail.  Since  Eaves’ 
day  the  place  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  house  itself  was  acci¬ 
dentally  burned  in  1916.  And  so  the  trail  has  come  to  be  known 
in  recent  years,  to  all  except  a  few  old  timers,  as  the  Old  Dublin 
Trail. 

THE  EVELETH  ROUTE 

Evidently  there  was  at  one  time  another  trail  from  the  Dublin 
side  to  the  top,  but  it  probably  was  little  used  except  by  native 
berry  pickers.  The  only  allusion  to  it  in  print,  so  far  found,  is  a 
mere  mentioning  in  Thoreau’s  Journal  (page  346,  Walden  edi¬ 
tion).  In  September  1852  Thoreau  tramped  across  country  from 
Mason  to  Troy,  ascending  Monadnock  as  a  climax.  In  his  record 
for  September  7  he  wrote:  “Joe  Eavely’s,  the  house  nearest  the 
top,  that  we  saw  under  the  east  side,  a  small  red  house  a  little 
way  up.  The  summit  hardly  more  than  a  mile  distant  in  a  straight 
line,  but  about  two  miles  as  they  go.”  Joseph  Eveleth  lived  at 
that  time  in  the  first  house  north  of  the  Dublin- Jaffrey  line  (Lot 
12,  Range  1),  in  recent  years  known  as  the  Harrington  farm. 
That  phrase  of  Thoreau’s  “as  they  go”  seems  to  imply  that  there 
was  a  marked  route  thence,  at  least  up  to  the  blueberry  ledges  of 
the  Dublin  ridge,  from  which  it  is  open  going  to  the  summit. 
Because  of  the  precipitous  character  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
ridge  west  of  the  old  house  there  is  practically  but  one  way  by 
which  they  could  have  made  the  ascent  from  that  point  without 
indulging  in  an  excessive  amount  of  hard  rock  scrambling.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  they  followed  up  a  rivulet  that  heads  high  up 
on  the  ridge  west  of  the  house  near  the  town  line,  and  traveled 
thence  along  the  open  ledges,  which  there  lead  upward  in  long 
easy  ramps  to  the  ridge  crest,  much  as  the  upper  end  of  the  present 
Cascade  Link  trail  now  runs.  In  fact  it  was  the  accidental  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  number  of  small  and  evidently  ancient  cairns  that  led 
to  the  opening  of  the  Link.  It  is  said  that  the  town  authorities 
have  used  that  Eveleth  route  from  time  immemorial  whenever 
they  have  had  occasion,  as  is  periodically  required  by  law,  to 
visit  the  monument  on  the  town  line  high  up  under  the  predomi¬ 
nating  summit  of  that  portion  of  the  ridge.  It  is  not  impossible, 
therefore,  that  the  route  originated  with  the  early  perambulators 
of  the  town  line,  and  that  the  berry  pickers  availed  themselves 
of  it. 


V.  RECENT  TRAILS 


OLD  KEENE  ROAD 

As  a  matter  of  historical  fact  the  Old  Keene  Road,  and  some  of 
l  its  connecting  trails,  are  the  oldest  footways  on  the  moun¬ 
tain,  for  they  were  cut  through  the  primeval  forest  by  the  earliest 
settlers  to  give  access  to  the  lands  where  they  built  their  cabins. 
Although  they  were  formally  laid  out  as  highways  by  vote  of  the 
Town  almost  immediately  after  their  opening,  they  were  hardly 
more  than  wide  trails  for  many  years,  and  some  of  them  never 
developed  beyond  that  stage,  being  abandoned  in  any  public 
sense  before  horse-drawn  vehicles  came  into  use  in  that  region. 
In  those  days  people  went  afoot  or  in  the  saddle,  and  heavy 
teaming  was  done  with  ox  sleds  and  two-wheeled  carts. 

The  Fern  Path,  a  portion  of  the  trail  between  the  Shattuck  Inn 
and  The  Ark,  and  a  short  section  of  the  Old  Keene  Road  east  of 
the  Brooks  cellars,  are  remnants  of  the  oldest  “highway”  laid  out 
in  that  vicinity,  dating  from  1776.  (See  map  of  Historic  Land¬ 
marks,  and  the  account  of  early  roads  and  settlements.)  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Old  Keene  Road  and  the  Parker  trail  are  por¬ 
tions  of  a  through  road  to  Marlboro  laid  out  by  the  Town  two 
years  later.  The  portion  of  the  Inn-Ark  trail  that  lies  east  of  the 
junction  with  the  Fern  Path  dates  from  1779,  as  does  the  Ballou 
City  trail.  Part  of  the  Swastika  trail  was  made  public  in  1787. 
The  Poole  Memorial  Road  was  laid  out  in  1803  as  a  road  to  the 
Meads  farm.  Some  of  these  were  discontinued,  in  part  at  least, 
before  1800  by  vote  of  the  Town,  while  others,  though  long  dis¬ 
used  for  vehicular  travel,  are  still  regarded  as  public  ways  by  the 
Town  authorities. 

The  name  Old  Keene  Road  dates  from  about  1908  when  Mr. 
J.  O.  Austin  of  Providence,  R.  I.  learned  that  it  had  once  been 
a  part  of  a  highway  across  the  mountain.  He  quite  erroneously 
assumed,  however,  that  it  was  a  road  that  had  been  much  traveled 
in  its  day,  and  that  traffic  through  Marlboro  to  Keene  passed  that 
way  prior  to  the  building  of  the  turnpike  in  1 800.  In  an  article 
that  he  wrote  for  the  Providence  Journal  at  the  time  he  called  it 
the  Old  Keene  Road,  and  the  name  has  persisted. 
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WESSELHOEFT  TRAIL 

The  first  attempt  at  a  cut  and  blazed  route  to  the  summit  from 
the  southeast  was  made  in  the  early  1890s  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Wesselhoeft  and  their  children  from  Boston.  From  1 874, 
and  for  several  years  thereafter,  the  family  spent  the  summers  at 
The  Ark,  and,  beginning  in  1889,  opened  a  number  of  trails 
through  the  woods  in  that  vicinity.  Their  first  trail  was  the  one 
which  subsequently  was  named  by  someone  the  Swastika,  running 
south  from  the  Old  Keene  Road  to  the  old  Bailey  mill  reservoir, 
ever  afterward  known  as  Wesselhoeft  pond.  This  trail  was  later 
extended  eastward,  intercepting  another  of  those  old  highways 
lately  alluded  to,  leading  to  Ballou  City,  which  was  followed 
back  toward  The  Ark.  Eventually  they  conceived  the  idea  of  open¬ 
ing  a  trail  to  the  summit.  Using  the  Old  Keene  Road  as  far  as  the 
Meads  orchard  their  new  trail  began  near  the  Meads  cellars, 
passed  through  a  piece  of  woods  into  the  open  pasture  above,  and 
then  ascended  the  mountain  along  the  wall  between  Lots  6  and  7 
until  it  met  the  Meads  brook  a  few  rods  above  the  easterly  end 
of  the  Lost  Farm  trail.  The  latter,  however,  was  not  laid  out  until 
some  twenty  years  thereafter.  For  some  reason  the  Wesselhoefts 
never  carried  their  trail  above  the  brook,  but  the  name  of  the 
makers  has  always  been  associated  with  it,  and  it  has  become  an 
interesting  link  in  the  system  of  trails  that  has  since  developed  in 
that  section.  The  portion  of  the  Wesselhoeft  trail  between  the 
Jaffrey  reservoir  and  Meads  orchard  was  opened  later,  but  by 
whom  the  Wesselhoeft  family  does  not  know. 

RED  CROSS  TRAIL 

In  the  summer  of  1897  Dr.  George  Howard  Parker,  of  the 
Zoological  Department  of  Harvard  University,  and  Mrs.  Parker 
visited  The  Ark  for  the  first  time,  and  at  once  became  interested 
in  the  possibility  of  a  trail  to  the  summit  from  that  side.  After 
some  prospecting  they  laid  out  a  route  along  the  old  road  to  the 
Meads  place,  since  developed,  in  1921  and  1922,  by  Mr.  Joel  H. 
Poole  as  an  automobile  road  to  the  reservoir,  but  diverged  from 
it  to  “The  Maple  Tree”  and  thence  up  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Pasture  trail  to  the  Falcon  spring.  From  the  spring  their  route 
turned  westerly,  as  the  Pasture  Outlook  trail  now  runs,  and  from 
the  Outlook  climbed  steeply  up  the  mountain  through  the  woods 
to  the  ledges,  and  so  to  the  top.  The  section  of  this  trail  between 
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the  Outlook  and  the  ledges  was  long  ago  abandoned  and  is  wholly 
lost. 

Late  that  same  summer  Arthur  E.  Poole  of  The  Ark  called 
Dr.  Parker’s  attention  to  the  advantages  of  a  trail  by  way  of  the 
Meads  brook  valley,  and  together,  one  afternoon,  they  prospected 
its  possibilities.  The  following  summer  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker 
began  the  work  of  clearing  that  trail,  and  little  by  little,  season 
after  season,  succeeded  in  carrying  it  to  the  summit.  The  finishing 
touches,  crosses  of  red  paint  on  the  rocks,  were  added  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1909.  This  route  was  long  known  as  The  Ark  trail, 
and  sometimes  as  the  Meads  Brook  trail,  but  later  as  the  Red 
Cross. 


WHITE  DOT  TRAIL 

While  the  Parkers  were  busy  with  the  Red  Cross  Dr.  N.  Em¬ 
mons  Paine  of  Newton,  Mass.,  another  visitor  at  The  Ark,  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  extending  the  Pasture  trail  from  the  Falcon 
spring  straight  up  the  mountain  to  the  ledges.  That  was  in  1900, 
and  during  that  summer  he,  and  his  three  children,  with  some 
help  from  William  Royce,  a  member  of  The  Ark  staff,  com¬ 
pleted  the  trail  and  marked  it  with  spots  of  white  paint.  From 
that  it  was  dubbed  the  White  Spot  trail,  but  in  more  recent  years 
it  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  White  Dot. 

“Big  Will,”  as  Mr.  Royce  was  affectionately  known  to  all 
Arkites  at  that  time,  declared  that  this  trail  was  passable  for  a 
horse  and  rider,  and  that  he  would  prove  it.  Sometime  later  he 
notified  Dr.  Paine  that  he  had  ridden  to  the  top,  and  although 
there  were  no  witnesses  so  far  as  known,  the  statement  was  never 
doubted  by  anyone  who  knew  him,  for  he  was  a  horseman  of 
ability.  Moreover  fresh  marks  were  found  soon  after  on  a  smooth 
sloping  ledge  near  the  top,  and  at  many  other  points  along  the 
way,  that  must  have  been  made  by  the  shoes  of  a  horse  on  the 
descent.  Also  it  is  said  that  the  horse  he  rode  lost  a  shoe  that 
day.  Royce  did  not  claim  to  have  ridden  down,  at  least  not  all 
the  way. 

Mr.  Royce,  who  was  highly  popular  with  all  Ark  visitors,  en¬ 
joyed  a  remarkable  reputation  as  a  woodsman.  He  seemed  to  be 
familiar  with  every  nook  and  cranny  on  all  parts  of  the  mountain, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  birds  and  animals  was  un¬ 
canny.  Old  timers  at  The  Ark  tell  of  his  going  out  in  the  woods 
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on  a  dark  night  and  capturing  a  partridge,  alive  and  unharmed, 
from  its  perch  on  some  limb. 

Until  the  Red  Cross  trail  was  completed  nine  years  later  the 
original  steep  Parker  route  and  the  White  Dot  were  both  used  as 
summit  trails  from  the  southeast  side.  But  the  Red  Cross,  though 
slightly  longer,  later  became  the  more  popular  one  for  the  ascent, 
owing  to  its  easier  grades,  while  the  Paine  trail  afforded  a  pleasant 
variation  for  the  return  trip. 

PARKER  TRAIL 

On  various  occasions  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  and  others  pros¬ 
pected  for  a  route  around  the  southerly  slope*  to  connect  The  Ark 
with  the  road  to  the  Half  Way  House,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  a 
system  of  trails  was  being  developed  at  that  time.  While  snow- 
shoeing  during  the  winter  of  19 1 1  a  way  was  found,  by  utilizing 
a  portion  of  that  ancient  cross  mountain  highway  previously  men¬ 
tioned.  In  September  of  that  year  they  cut  the  trail  that  immedi¬ 
ately  became  known  by  their  name. 

HARLING  TRAIL 

In  1913  the  State  Forestry  Department  stationed  a  forest  fire 
lookout  on  the  summit  for  the  first  time.  A  log  cabin  24  was  built 
for  the  watchman,  William  M.  Falconer,  near  the  spring  at  the 
foot  of  the  White  Dot  trail,  and  someone  promptly  named  it  the 
Falcon  hut.  Soon  thereafter  the  spring  itself  came  to  be  spoken  of 
as  the  Falcon  spring  although  it  had  been  duly  christened,  with 
appropriate  ceremony,  some  ten  years  earlier,  as  the  Bubbling 
spring,  by  two  little  Cabot  girls  from  The  Ark,  because  of  its  habit 
of  sending  up  bubbles  from  the  bottom  when  the  earth  near  its 
margin  was  stamped  upon.  Until  that  time  it  had  been  known 
simply  as  “the  spring,”  and  as  such  it  figured  as  a  landmark  in  a 
deed  dated  1791. 

In  1914  E.  J.  Harling  of  Jaffrey  succeeded  Mr.  Falconer  as 
watchman  on  the  mountain,  and  as  his  home  was  on  the  Dublin 
road  near  Thorndike  pond,  he  opened  a  trail  for  his  own  accom¬ 
modation.  In  this  he  utilized  an  old  logging  road  from  a  point 
midway  between  his  father’s  house  and  The  Ark.  This  took  him 
to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State’s  property,  from  which  point 
he  cut  a  trail  through  the  spruce  woods  to  the  Falcon  Camp  where 
he  connected  with  the  White  Dot  to  the  summit.  This  trail  became 
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much  used  in  connection  with  the  Pasture  trail  and  others  in  that 
vicinity,  especially  by  those  out  for  a  ramble  through  the  woods. 

THE  LINKS 

In  1905  or  ?o 6,  within  a  year  or  two  after  the  establishment  of 
the  first  State  reservation,  the  Forestry  Commission  cut  a  swath 
up  the  spruce  covered  ridge  east  of  the  Meads  brook  to  serve  as  a 
fire  barrier.  Originally  it  had  its  beginning  at  the  southern  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  reservation  on  the  Old  Keene  Road,  crossed  what  is 
now  the  parking  place  near  the  reservoir,  and  followed  up  the 
east  bank  of  Meads  brook  to  a  junction  with  the  Red  Cross  trail. 
What  is  today  known  as  the  Fire  Line  trail  follows  the  old  swath 
from  the  Red  Cross  trail  junction  to  a  point  on  the  Pasture  trail 
just  below  the  Falcon  spring.  The  fire  line  was  never  carried 
beyond  the  Pasture  trail.  Happily  its  effectiveness  as  a  fire  check 
has  never  been  put  to  test,  but  it  was  promptly  adopted  by  the 
trampers  as  soon  as  it  was  cut  as  an  attractive  link  in  the  local  trail 
system. 

For  a  long  time  trampers  at  The  Ark  talked  about  what  a  handy 
thing  a  trail  from  somewhere  midway  the  Dublin  ridge  to  the 
Falcon  spring  would  be.  Late  one  winter  afternoon  the  writer 
and  his  son  found  themselves  on  the  ridge  just  north  of  the  town 
line  peak.  The  Ark  looked  very  near  from  there,  and  the  distance 
thence  by  way  of  the  trails  seemed  far  at  the  end  of  a  long  day  of 
snowshoeing.  We  knew  that  that  side  of  the  ridge  was  cliffy,  but 
peering  over  the  edge  it  looked  as  if  it  might  be  possible  to  work 
our  way  down  without  endangering  life  or  limb.  Also  it  promised 
to  be  interesting  and  something  new.  Moreover  the  sun  was 
getting  low,  and  the  supper  hour  was  approaching.  As  it  chanced 
we  chose  the  very  route  in  part  by  which,  as  we  afterward  dis¬ 
covered,  others  had  traveled  in  years  gone  by  between  the  Eveleth 
farm  and  the  blueberry  ledges.  There  was  no  evidence  of  that 
usage  on  that  day  though,  for  the  small  and  old  cairns,  found  on 
a  later  occasion,  were  buried  in  snow,  which  was  deep  that  winter. 
The  descent  was  so  easy,  and  so  interesting,  following  along  the 
southerly  sloping  and  view-commanding  ledges,  that  we  men¬ 
tioned  it  to  others  as  a  likely  route  for  that  dreamed  of  trail. 

Two  years  later  Charles  T.  Hawley,  a  member  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Chapter  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  and  his  son, 
prospected  a  trail  from  the  Falcon  spring  to  the  ridge.  In  the 
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spring  of  1921  this  was  cut  through,  blazed,  and  marked  with 
signs  by  W.  Gray  Harris,  Owen  Kennedy,  and  Roger  Holden  as 
a  committee  of  the  Worcester  Chapter.  That  trail,  however,  did 
not  reach  the  ridge  by  the  sloping  ledges,  but  was  carried  to  the 
extreme  northern  end  of  the  ridge  through  a  handsome  old 
growth  hardwood  forest.  Unwittingly  the  builders  thus  crossed 
a  portion  of  the  Masonian  reservation  which  had  been  deeded  to 
the  Society  for  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests  as  trustee 
for  the  public,  with  the  stipulation  that  no  new  trails  should  ever 
be  opened  across  it,  except  necessary  new  trails  to  the  summit. 
That  portion  of  the  new  trail  was,  therefore,  necessarily  aban¬ 
doned,  but  it  was  then  that  the  cairns  of  the  old  Eveleth  route 
were  discovered  leading  to  the  central  summit  of  the  ridge,  and 
the  route  was  relocated  that  way  by  William  F.  Smith  of  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass.,  Alfred  G.  Wilmot  of  Stow,  Mass,  and  the  writer. 

The  name,  Cascade  Link,  was  suggested  to  the  original  builders 
by  the  charming  chutes  and  miniature  waterfalls  not  far  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  trail,  and  near  which  they  camped  at  the  time 
that  the  trail  was  cut. 

In  the  winter  of  i8i9-’20  Alfonzo  W.  Pezet,  then  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  novelist,  was  living  at  The  Ark.  His  mornings  were 
devoted  to  writing,  but  the  afternoons,  in  favorable  weather,  he 
and  Mrs.  Pezet  spent  in  the  woods  with  their  hatchets  clearing 
and  blazing  a  trail  from  the  aSalt  Oak”  on  the  hill  west  of  Mrs. 
Arthur  Poole’s  former  residence,  to  a  junction  with  the  Harling 
trail  where  the  latter  crosses  the  wall  into  the  State  land.  This 
was  extended  in  December  1929  by  George  L.  Hinckley  of  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.,  an  Ark  visitor,  to  connect  with  a  trail  which  he  cut  at 
that  time  from  the  cascades  on  the  Cascade  Link  down  the  Ark 
brook  to  the  Dublin  road.  Mr.  Hinckley  began  his  trail  in  the 
spring  and  completed  it  on  his  next  visit  in  the  early  winter. 

Several  of  the  other  trails  in  that  section,  such  as  that  from  The 
Ark  to  the  Shattuck  Inn,  the  Fern  Path,  the  Ballou  City  trail, 
date,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  late  1870s  or  early  1880s.  The 
Falcon  Link,  from  the  spring  to  the  Red  Cross  trail,  was  cut  in 
April  1920  by  Sturgis  H.  Thorndike  of  Boston.  In  laying  out  this 
trail  Mr.  Thorndike  had  the  snowshoer  primarily  in  mind.  The 
Red  Cross  trail  is  difficult  in  winter  between  its  junction  with  the 
Fire  Line  and  the  point  where  the  Falcon  Link  joins  it,  owing 
to  its  location  along  the  steeply  sloping  bank  of  the  stream.  By 
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using  the  Fire  Line,  the  upper  portion  of  the  Pasture  trail  as  far 
as  the  spring,  the  Falcon  Link,  and  the  Red  Cross  from  that 
junction  on,  the  snowshoer  makes  the  summit  by  a  relatively  easy 
route.  In  1926  a  link  was  cut  from  the  Jaffrey-Troy  road,  near 
the  Mountain  Shade  House,  to  the  Parker  trail. 

Many  of  the  older  trails  on  The  Ark  side  were  at  one  time 
marked  with  wooden  signs  made  by  Professor  Frederick  LeRoy 
Sargent  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Parker. 
Each  sign  bore  a  circle  burned  in  the  wood,  the  circles  being 
painted  with  colors  distinctive  of  the  several  trails.  Some  of  these 
signs  still  exist,  though  the  system  has  not  been  maintained  for 
several  years. 


PUMPELLY  AND  BRIDLE  TRAILS 

Professor  Raphael  Pumpelly,  the  geologist,  who  was  one  of 
the  early  summer  residents  of  Dublin,  located  his  house  on  the 
sightly  knoll  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dublin  ridge.  In  1884  he 
personally  laid  out  and  marked  the  trail  up  that  ridge  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  that  is  still  known  by  his  name.  Originally 
its  northern  end,  between  Oak  Hill  and  the  highway,  followed 
the  present  bridle  path  to  Snow  Hill,  emerging  on  the  road  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  present  terminus.  In  1921,  when  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club  party  cut  the  Cascade  Link,  they 
remarked  the  Pumpelly  trail,  from  the  point  where  the  Link 
intercepted  it,  to  the  summit,  with  more  frequent  and  more  con¬ 
spicuous  cairns,  thus  making  the  way  plain  even  in  a  thick  cloud. 

From  time  to  time  other  trails  and  bridle  paths  have  been 
developed  on  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain  by  the  Dublin 
Riding  and  Walking  Club  and  others,  mainly  by  reopening 
abandoned  roads.  In  many  cases,  however,  these  may  be  used 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  owners  of  the  properties  through 
which  they  run. 

HALF  WAY  HOUSE  TRAILS 

For  many  seasons  a  little  group  of  men  and  women  who  sum¬ 
mered  regularly  at  the  Half  Way  House  busied  themselves  by 
opening  trails  up  and  down  the  mountain  in  that  vicinity.  Three 
Providence,  R.  I.,  men,  Scott  A.  Smith,  George  H.  Noble,  and 
John  O.  Austin,  were  the  leaders  in  this  work,  and  most  of  the 
trails  thereabouts  were  engineered  and  built  by  them  in  person. 
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Mr.  Smith,  who  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  hotel  from 
1879,  began  cutting  trails  in  1894.  He  was  then  sixty  years  old, 
and  he  continued  his  active  interest  in  the  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  those  trails  for  thirty  years  thereafter.  Mr.  Noble 
joined  in  the  work  about  1897,  and  Mr.  Austin  ten  years  later. 
Others  who  took  an  active  part  in  these  developments  were  Mrs. 
Austin,  Henry  A.  Macgowan  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  William  J. 
Bicknell,  then  of  Dorchester,  later  of  Newton,  Mass.,  and  Alfred 
G.  Wilmot  of  Stow,  Mass.  The  dates  of  the  building  of  the 
various  trails  are  here  given  in  chronological  order,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  builders : 


1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1897 

1898 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1907 

1908 


1909 

1910 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1921 

1922 


to  Point  Surprise . 

to  Monte  Rosa . 

Thoreau;  Twisted  Birch;  Hello  Rock; 

Lower  Trail  to  Great  Pasture . 

Completion  of  two  previous  trails;  Am¬ 
phitheatre  . 

Noble’s  . 

Hedgehog;  Smith’s  Summit . 

Sidefoot,  north  from  Noble’s . 

Garnet  Spring  to  pastures . 

Monte  Rosa  to  Marlboro  ridge;  Monte 

Rosa  to  Great  Pasture . 

Brook  trail,  from  Cart  Path  to  White 

Arrow . 

Baby  Bicknell;  Green  Carpet . 

Dingle  Dell . 

Inspiration  Rock;  Paradise  Valley . 

Tenderfoot;  Garnet  Spring  to  Chamber- 

laine  pool . 

Chipmunk;  Link;  Sphinx;  Annex; 

Mossy  brook . 

Stone  rain-shelter . 

Cliff  View . 

Lost  Farm . 

“  completed . 

Marian  to  Marlboro  ridge . 

Tolman  “  “  “  . 


S.  A.  Smith 

CC  CC  cc 

cc  cc  cc 

cc  cc  cc 

Smith  &  G.  H.  Noble 
S.  A.  Smith 

cc  cc  cc 
cc  cc  cc 

cc  cc  cc 

H.  A.  Macgowan  &  Noble 
J.  O.  Austin 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Austin 
J.  O.  Austin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Austin 

cc  cc  cc  cc 

S.  A.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Austin  &  Mr. 

Noble 
S.  A.  Smith 
W.  J.  Bicknell 
Alfred  Tolman  Wright 25 
&  daughter  Marian 
Mr.  Wright  &  Miss 
Wright 


Dates  are  lacking  for  certain  other  trails,  though  the  names  of 
the  builders  are  known.  The  Ledges  trail  from  Monte  Rosa 
summit  south  and  west  to  Sweetwater  trail,  also  the  Coffee  Pot 
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Camp  trail  were  by  S.  A.  Smith ;  the  Gateway,  the  Midway,  the 
Crags,  and  the  Do-Drop  trails  by  Mr.  Austin  j  the  Daddy  Bick- 
nell  by  Mr.  Bicknell.  The  Cart  Path  was  cut  through  and  the 
culverts  built  at  the  expense  of  Augustus  P.  Chamberlaine  of 
Concord,  Mass.,  about  1876,  as  a  driveway  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  hotel  lot  where  he  planned  to  build  a  cottage.  For 
some  reason  he  changed  his  mind  and  built  the  house  just  south 
of  the  hotel,  later  owned  by  Mr.  Smith  and  subsequently  by  Mr. 
Bicknell.  Mr.  Chamberlaine,  who  was  a  graduate  in  medicine 
and  in  civil  engineering,  but  who  never  practiced  either  profes¬ 
sion,  was  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  United  States  diplo¬ 
matic  service  in  Europe.  At  his  death,  about  1906,  his  cottage 
was  left  to  Mr.  Smith,  from  whose  estate  it  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Bicknell. 

In  1905  these  trail  builders  and  other  guests  of  the  Half  Way 
House  organized  the  Monadnock  Mountain  Association.  Its  pur¬ 
pose,  as  stated  in  the  by-laws,  was  to  be  athe  collection  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  facts,  traditions,  and  literature  relating  to  Monadnock 
Mountain.  Also  for  the  preservation  of  the  trails,  shelters,  springs, 
and  the  furtherance  of  all  plans  and  devices  that  are  for  the 
interest  and  enjoyment  of  lovers  of  Monadnock  Mountain.”  The 
charter  members,  so  to  speak,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noble,  Mr. 
Austin,  Mr.  Macgowan,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Henshaw  of  Boston, 
Mr.  Edwin  F.  Edgett  of  Boston,  later  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Lawton  of  Central  Falls,  R.  I.,  Mr.  Charles  Larned 
of  Boston,  Miss  Rebecca  Kite  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Bicknell.  Other 
guests  of  the  hotel  joined  from  time  to  time,  among  them  Dr. 
William  Healey  Dali  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  Mrs.  Dali.  Dr.  Dali  was  its  secretary  and  treasurer 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1927.  Most  of  the  more  active  members 
were  well  beyond  middle  life,  and  as  they  dropped  out,  one  by 
one,  interest  in  the  organization  gradually  waned.  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Smith,  followed  soon  after  by  that  of  Dr.  Dali,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  ceased  to  exist  in  any  effective  sense.  Its  archives,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  painting  of  the  mountain  by  Charles  Curtis  Allen,  and  a 
scrapbook  containing  many  clippings,  photographs,  and  notations 
of  various  sorts,  traditional,  historic,  and  scientific,  had  previously 
been  given  into  the  custody  of  the  public  library  at  Fitzwilliam. 
Most  of  the  data  relative  to  the  trails  of  that  section  are  drawn 
from  the  records  of  the  Association. 


> 


“The  Woodshed  Club”  Half  Way  House ,  1905. 

Left  to  right,  standing:  Edwin  F.  F.dgett,  John  0.  Austin,  Henry  A.  Macgowan,  Charles  E.  Lawton. 
Sitting:  Thomas  Henshaw,  Chauncy  Foster,  George  H.  Noble,  Charles  Larned,  Scott  A.  Smith. 
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In  1915  and  1916  many  trails  in  this  region  were  marked  with 
uniform  wooden  signs,  made  and  contributed  by  Charles  Curtis 
Allen,  the  landscape  painter.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  a 
number  of  springs  in  that  vicinity  were  developed  or  improved 
from  time  to  time  by  this  group  of  guests  of  the  hotel.  The  Half 
Way  spring  on  the  White  Arrow  trail  at  tree  line  is  said  to  have 
been  developed  by  the  Coast  Survey  party  in  1861.  Garnet  spring 
was  improved  in  1 886  by  Thomas  Kinney  of  New  York  City  and 
Colonel  Lycurgus  Sayles  of  Providence,  R.  I.  In  1901  and  1902 
Mr.  Smith  and  William  Morlock  provided  the  Sweetwater,  and 
in  1903  and  1904  Mr.  Smith  brought  the  Quarter  Way 
and  the  Perpetual  Youth  springs  into  being  by  a  little  judicious 
digging.  It  was  in  1 903  also  that  Charles  Larned  smote  the  face 
of  the  ledge  near  the  south  piazza  of  the  hotel,  and  produced 
what  someone  quite  appropriately  called  the  Moses  spring.  Mr. 
Larned  had  noticed  that  a  seam  in  the  rock  face  seeped  water 
much  of  the  time,  and  in  considerable  quantity.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  a  little  basin  chiselled  in  the  rock  to  receive  this  flow  would 
provide  a  convenient  and  picturesque  drinking  place.  Off  and  on 
during  those  two  seasons  he  busied  himself  with  hammer  and 
cold  chisel,  and  later  a  glazed  trap-door  was  framed  over  it  to 
protect  the  water  from  external  impurities. 

SKI  TRAIL 

Because  of  the  increasing  use  of  the  mountain  by  skiers  the 
State  Forestry  Department  authorized  the  construction  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  trail  for  their  benefit.  This  was  laid  out  by  Duke  Dimitri  von 
Leuchtenberg,  an  Austrian  expert  skier,  in  1933.  Construction 
was  begun  in  January  1935  by  boys  from  the  Civilian  Conserva¬ 
tion  Corps  Camp  S-55,  118th  Company,  of  East  Jaffrey,  under 
the  direction  of  Martin  G.  Ferry,  Superintendent.  By  February 
22,  1935  the  trail  was  roughly  completed  and  was  opened  for  use 
on  that  holiday.  Finishing  touches  were  given  the  trail  by  the 
C.C.C.  during  the  summer  of  1935. 

TRAIL  MAPS 

A  special  topographic  map  of  the  entire  mountain,  scale  1:15000, 
contour  intervals  20  feet,  by  Professor  Henry  Lloyd  Smyth  of  Harvard 
University,  from  his  personal  survey,  1887.  The  only  trails  shown  are 
the  Darling,  Morse,  Coast  Survey,  and  Old  Keene  Road.  Black  and 
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white  lithograph  reproduction,  scale  1 :20000,  published  by  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  Mountain  Club  in  1891. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey’s  Monadnock  quadrangle, 
incorporating  the  Smyth  topography,  scale  1 162500,  published  in  three 
colors  in  1895. 

A  sketch  map  of  trails  adjacent  to  the  Half  Way  House,  scale  ap¬ 
proximately  8  inches  to  the  mile,  by  George  A.  Parker  of  Worcester, 
Mass,  later  of  Hartford,  Conn,  in  1907.  Black  and  white  lithograph 
published  by  the  Monadnock  Mountain  Association  in  1910. 

A  sketch  map  of  the  trails  between  Jaffrey  and  the  summit,  scale 
approximately  5  inches  to  the  mile,  by  E.  J.  Harling  of  Jaffrey.  Issued 
by  him  in  blue  print  in  1915.  The  same  enlarged,  1916,  to  include 
trails  near  the  Half  Way  House. 

A  map  of  Dublin  and  part  of  Harrisville,  scale  approximately  2.7 
inches  to  the  mile,  includes  foot  trails  and  bridle  paths  on  and  around 
the  mountain.  Copied  by  Samuel  Wadsworth  of  Keene  from  Thomas 
Fisk’s  map  of  1853.  Published  in  black  and  white  lithograph  by  the 
Dublin  Riding  and  Walking  Club  in  1920. 

A  map  of  the  trails  from  Ballou  City,  Shattuck  Inn  and  The 
Ark  to  the  Summit  and  the  Half  Way  House,  scale  400  feet  to  the 
inch,  by  Frederic  H.  Fay  and  Sturgis  H.  Thorndike  of  Boston 
from  their  own  measured  surveys.  Issued  by  them  in  blue  print 
in  1920. 

A  map  of  the  entire  mountain,  scale  1 :20000,  based  on  Smyth’s 
1887  map,  but  with  contours  of  100  feet  interval,  showing  principal 
trails  as  compiled  from  the  Fay  and  Thorndike  1920  map  and  from 
paced  surveys  by  the  compiler,  Allen  Chamberlain,  also  shows  public 
reservation  boundaries.  Limited  issue  of  100  copies  in  black  and  white 
contact  prints  in  1921. 

A  revision  of  the  foregoing  by  the  compiler  published  in  blue  print 
in  1928.  Also  a  three  color  lithograph,  as  drawn  for  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  by  Louis  F.  Cutter,  based  on  the  Smyth  and  Cham¬ 
berlain  maps.  A  limited  edition  at  a  scale  1 :20000.  Also  published  with 
the  Club’s  “White  Mountain  Guide”  at  a  scale  of  1.3  inches  to  the 
mile,  1928  and  later  editions. 

A  map  of  the  trails  and  public  reservation  boundaries  within  ram¬ 
bling  distance  of  the  Half  Way  House,  scale  1:10000,  from  paced 
surveys  and  other  data  by  Allen  Chamberlain.  Published  in  blue  print 
in  1928. 

A  second  revision  of  the  topographic  map  of  1921  to  include  all 
trails  on  the  mountain,  and  recent  additions  to  the  public  reservation, 
published  in  blue  print  in  1930  and  by  off-set  process  in  1931  by  the 
compiler. 
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CHARTS  OF  THE  SUMMIT  VIEW 

“A  Guide  to  Views  from  the  Grand  Monadnock”  with  chart,  by 
Reverend  Moses  T.  Runnels.  A  28  page  pamphlet  printed  at  Newport, 
N.  H.  by  Barton  &  Wheeler,  1 897.  Mr.  Runnels  lived  in  Jaffrey  from 
1830  to  1850. 

A  chart  of  the  view  from  the  summit,  with  distances  and  bearings, 
by  Charles  Larned  of  Boston  and  Oxford,  Mass.  Mr.  Larned  pub¬ 
lished  this  separately,  also  on  the  reverse  of  a  special  issue  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  Monadnock  quadrangle  in  1900. 

A  skyline  panorama  of  the  summit  view  by  Edward  Gage  Chamber- 
lain  of  Auburndale,  Mass.  First  printed  in  Boston  Evening  Transcript 
of  Sept.  13,  1922,  later  by  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  in  Ap¬ 
palachia,  and  separately.  Reproduced  here,  Chapter  X. 


VI.  THOREAU’S  CAMPS 


If  Henry  David  Thoreau,  the  Concord  philosopher  and 
naturalist,  could  have  lived  a  few  years  longer  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  made  the  mountain  the  subject  of  a  most 
interesting  book.  Unfortunately  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life  in 
1862,  a  victim  of  consumption.  The  little  that  he  left  in  writing 
about  the  mountain  is  found  in  his  Journal,26  wherein  he  recorded 
three  of  the  four  trips  that  he  made  to  Monadnock.  All  told  he 
spent  but  eleven  days  on  the  mountain,  but  in  that  brief  space  he 
acquired  a  vast  deal  of  interesting  experience  and  data. 

In  1 843  or  *44,  when  he  was  twenty-six  years  old,  he  spent  a 
night  at  the  summit,27  in  September  1852  he  crossed  over  the 
mountain  in  the  course  of  a  two  days  tramp  from  Mason  Village 
to  Troy,  in  June  1858  he  camped  a  couple  of  nights  near  the 
summit,  and  in  August  i860,  his  final  visit,  he  camped  on  the 
plateau  east  of  the  summit  for  nearly  a  week.  No  lover  of  Monad¬ 
nock  should  fail  to  read  those  passages  in  the  Journal  which  cover 
these  excursions.  Even  though  his  natural  history  is  antiquated, 
and  although  the  writing  is  disjointed,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
diary  of  notes  and  impressions,  the  pages  graphically  picture  the 
individuality  of  the  mountain. 

Although  he  did  not  specifically  say  so,  it  is  likely  that  his 
bivouac  on  that  night  in  the  early  forties  was  “within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  the  summit,  on  the  north  side,  under  some  spruce  trees,” 
for  in  1858  he  used  those  words  to  describe  “a  good  place  (to 
camp)  if  you  would  be  near  the  top,”  as  if  he  knew  it  by  experi¬ 
ence.  On  his  1852  trip  he  did  not  spend  even  a  single  night  on  the 
mountain,  but  apparently  climbed  to  the  summit  from  the  east 
by  one  of  the  berry  pickers’  routes,28  and  descended  by  the  old 
Jaffrey  path  toward  Troy. 

On  those  early  trips  he  seems  to  have  been  alone,  but  in  1858 
he  had  for  a  companion  Harrison  Blake  of  Worcester.  The  inti¬ 
macy  of  the  relationship  between  these  men  may  be  surmised 
from  the  fact  that  Thoreau’s  sister  Sophia  regarded  Blake  as  the 
proper  custodian  of  the  manuscript  Journals  and  bequeathed  them 
to  him.  With  knapsacks  up  they  tramped  from  Troy,  whither 
they  had  journeyed  by  train,  struck  the  mountain  at  Perkins  pond, 
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and  ascended  across  the  pastures  until  they  intercepted  Fassett’s 
path,  by  which  they  proceeded  to  their  camping  place  under  the 
south  side  of  the  summit  precipices. 

As  they  breasted  the  hill  just  outside  of  Troy  the  mountain 
came  into  view  inspiring  Thoreau  to  one  of  his  most  savory  pas¬ 
sages,  in  which  he  wrote  of  “its  sublime  gray  mass”  which  he 
termed  “Ararat  color.”  “Methought,”  he  continued,  “I  saw  the 
same  color  with  which  Ararat  and  Caucasus  and  all  earth’s  brows 
are  stained,  which  was  mixed  in  antiquity  and  receives  a  new  coat 
every  century,  *  *  *  a  terrene  sky-color  $  solidified  air  with  a 
tinge  of  earth.”  Next  day  he  discovered  what  he  deemed  to  be 
the  source  of  this  coloration  in  the  masses  of  dark  brown  lichens 
covering  “the  steepest  and  most  exposed  parts  of  the  high 
rocks  *  *  *  where  you  would  think  it  most  difficult  for  them  to 

By  mid-afternoon  of  that  first  day  they  had  reached  the  little 
plateau  just  south  of  the  summit,  where  they  picked  a  camping 
place  in  what  Thoreau  called  “a  sunken  yard  *  *  *  with  a 
mossy  and  bushy  floor  about  five  or  six  feet  beneath  the  general 
level,  where  a  dozen  black  spruce  trees  grew.”  This,  he  said,  was 
near  the  path  and  “a  pretty  good  spring”  was  not  more  than  a 
dozen  rods  distant.  Here  they  threw  together  a  rough  lean-to  of 
spruce  poles  and  boughs,  barely  high  enough  for  them  to  creep 
under,  (eighteen  inches  high  at  the  eaves  Thoreau  said),  and  so 
short  that  their  “extremities  projected  about  a  foot.”  It  was  about 
as  primitive  a  camp  as  could  well  be  imagined.  In  this  they 
cached  their  packs  while  they  went  to  the  summit  for  the  sunset, 
where  they  found  “newspaper  and  egg-shell  left  by  visitors,”  and 
returned  to  eat  their  evening  meal  in  the  twilight. 

Next  morning  they  were  up  at  3 130  to  see  the  sunrise  at  the 
summit,  where,  presumably,  they  breakfasted,  for  Thoreau  men¬ 
tions  carrying  fuel  up.  The  day  was  spent  exploring  the  cone  on 
all  sides  within  a  half  mile  radius  of  the  summit,  and  part  way 
out  on  the  Dublin  ridge.  How  thoroughly  they  employed  their 
time  is  indicated  by  the  detailed  notes  that  Thoreau  wrote  in  his 
Journal,  and  which  occupy  a  dozen  pages  in  the  printed  edition. 
Everything  that  they  saw  in  the  plant  and  animal  world,  from 
lichens  to  trees,  and  from  insects  to  birds,  also  the  rocks  and  the 
landscape  features,  were  noted  and  commented  upon.  Thoreau 
termed  the  excursion  “a  very  unique  walk  *  *  *.  It  often  re- 
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minded  me  of  my  walks  on  the  beach,  and  suggested  how  much 
both  depend  for  their  sublimity  on  solitude  and  dreariness.” 

For  dinner  they  boiled  some  rice,  during  which  process  their 
fire  ignited  the  dry  moss,  and  the  blaze,  spreading  rapidly  before 
the  breeze,  furnished  quite  a  bit  of  incidental  excitement  until 
they  managed  to  beat  it  out.  Evening  found  them  at  the  summit 
again,  where  they  made  tea  on  the  site  of  the  camp  of  fifteen  years 
earlier.  Back  in  camp  Thoreau  noted  that  “The  mosquitoes 
troubled  us  a  little  this  night.” 

On  the  last  morning  they  were  off  at  six  o’clock  to  walk  across 
Jaffrey  and  Rindge  to  Winchendon.  Thoreau  commented  that 
the  railroad,  along  which  they  walked  for  the  last  three  miles, 
ran  for  long  distances  “through  a  primitive  forest.”  He  described 
one  typical  tree  that  was  at  least  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  that  rose  straight  and  without  a 
limb  for  sixty  feet  at  least.  He  called  them  the  handsomest  white 
pines  he  had  ever  seen,  not  excepting  those  in  Maine.  Even  then 
they  were  being  rapidly  cut,  and  today  a  third  generation  of  trees 
is  growing  on  such  of  those  areas  as  have  escaped  fire. 

One  rainy  morning,  August  4,  two  years  later,  Thoreau  and 
William  Ellery  Channing,  the  poet,  set  out  from  Concord  by 
train  for  Troy,  equipped  for  a  week  of  camping  on  the  mountain. 
This  was  to  be  Channing’s  first  experience  in  camp,  as  it  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  Thoreau’s  last.  In  addition  to  the  account  of  this  trip 
in  the  Journal  there  is  a  letter 29  from  Thoreau  to  Blake  who,  it 
had  been  hoped,  would  be  of  the  party,  and  in  which  there  are 
additional  details. 

In  ascending  they  seem  to  have  followed  the  route  of  1858 
from  Perkins  pond,  and  arrived  at  the  old  campsite  in  “the 
memorable  stone  ‘chunk  yard’  ”  by  mid-afternoon.  Thoreau  evi¬ 
dently  had  intended  to  hunt  up  a  better  location  but,  because  of 
the  rain,  concluded  to  set  up  a  shelter  on  the  old  site,  though  a 
better  one  than  the  wikiup  that  he  and  Blake  had  shared.  In  the 
Journal  he  told  how  he  cut  out  a  space  among  the  spruces  with 
his  hatchet,  “leaving  two  stout  ones  six  feet  apart  to  rest  my  ridge¬ 
pole  on,  and  such  limbs  of  these  as  would  best  form  the  gable 
ends,  *  *  *  leaving  the  stub  ends  of  the  branches  to  rest  the 
cross-beams  or  girders  on,  of  which  there  were  two  or  three  to 
each  slope  j  and  I  made  the  roof  very  steep.”  This  frame  he  first 
covered  with  spruce  bough-fans  four  or  five  feet  long,  tier  on  tier 
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from  the  ground  upward,  and  shingled  this  with  smaller  fans  two 
or  three  layers  deep.  He  also  “closed  up  the  ends  somewhat,” 
and  made  a  good  bough  bed,  by  which  time  “we  were  nearly  as 
wet  as  if  we  had  stood  in  a  hogshead  of  water.”  In  the  letter  to 
Blake  Thoreau  spoke  of  this  as  “a  substantial  house,”  and  said  that 
the  camp  fire,  in  front  of  which  they  revolved  for  an  hour  or  more 
to  dry,  was  laid  on  the  site  of  the  previous  camp.  Although  it 
cleared  during  the  night,  commonly  regarded  as  an  ominous  hap¬ 
pening,  Thoreau  wrote  Blake  that  they  had  no  more  rain,  not  even 
a  shower,  during  the  rest  of  their  stay. 

After  a  day  of  rambling  on  the  “lower  southern  spur  of  the 
mountain,”  meaning  probably  the  Bald  Rock  ridge,  and  on  the 
plateau  east  of  the  peak,  they  decided  to  move  camp  to  this  latter 
region.  Scarcity  of  water,  perhaps,  prompted  this  change  of  loca¬ 
tion,  for  Channing  recorded  the  fact  that  when  they  could  collect 
a  pint  there  it  was  “a  good  deal.”  So,  on  August  6,  “after  a  break¬ 
fast  on  cranberries”  (the  mountain  kind  no  doubt ;  but  what  a 
breakfast  with  which  to  appease  a  mountain  appetite),  they  began 
operations  at  the  new  site. 

In  writing  to  Blake  Thoreau  said  that  he  built  this  second  camp 
more  substantially  than  the  other,  and  that  its  roof  “would  have 
upheld  a  horse.”  In  the  Journal  he  stated  that  the  site  was  “close 
to  the  brow  of  the  mountain”  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  and 
commanded  a  view  to  the  south  and  southeast  even  from  their 
bed.  The  north  side  of  the  camp  was  a  perpendicular  ledge  some 
seven  feet  high.  In  front  of  this  stood  five  spruce  trees,  two  of 
them  four  feet  from  the  ledge  and  six  feet  or  more  apart.  From 
the  latter  he  cleared  away  the  superfluous  lower  branches,  laid 
stout  rafters  from  the  ledge  top  to  some  of  the  upper  limbs,  and 
placed  a  “plate-beam”  across,  with  two  or  three  “cross-beams  or 
girders.”  This,  he  said,  formed  a  roof  that  he  could  “climb  and 
shingle.”  The  floor  he  graded  up  with  rocks  and  rubbish.  In 
trimming  the  lower  branches  he  was  careful  not  to  remove  any 
that  did  not  interfere  with  the  interior  of  the  camp,  with  the  result 
that  their  lair  was  completely  masked  from  the  outside.  As  an 
indication  of  its  inconspicuousness  Thoreau  remarked  that  Chan¬ 
ning  had  difficulty  in  finding  it  when  he  returned  from  a  short 
walk. 

Thoreau  was  obviously  entirely  satisfied  with  this  camp  and 
its  situation,  and,  judging  from  a  note  in  the  Journal  as  to  certain 
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things  that  he  wanted  to  look  up  next  time,  he  intended  to  use  it 
again.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  in  “Familiar  Letters,”  stated  that  Channing 
continued  to  camp  there  in  after  years,  the  last  time  in  September 
1869  when  Sanborn  was  with  him.  In  one  of  his  poems  30  Chan¬ 
ning  described  the  camp  in  these  lines: 

“We  built  our  fortress  where  you  see 
Yon  group  of  spruce-trees,  sidewise  on  the  line 
Where  the  horizon  to  the  eastward  bounds, — 

A  point  selected  by  sagacious  art, 

Where  all  at  once  we  viewed  the  Vermont  hills, 

And  the  long  outline  of  the  mountain-ridge, 

Ever  renewing,  changeful  every  hour. 

^  ^ 

Behind  smooth  walls  of  rock,  and  trees  each  side, 

Sifting  the  blast  two  ways;  and  on  the  south 
Our  wigwam  opened,  showing  in  its  length 
That  flattened  haystack,  or  repeated  hill, — 

Wachusett!  ” 

For  the  next  almost  fifty  years  that  camp  site  remained  for¬ 
gotten.  Channing  died  and  Sanborn  never  returned  to  the  moun¬ 
tain.  The  members  of  the  Emerson  family,  notwithstanding  their 
intimacy  with  Thoreau,  Channing  and  Sanborn,  and  their  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  mountain,  never  saw  that  camp,  and  did  not 
know  its  whereabouts,  except  in  a  general  way.  In  mid-September 
1918  Herbert  W.  Gleason,  author  of  “Through  The  Year  With 
Thoreau,”  and  the  writer  spent  a  few  days  together  at  the  Half 
Way  House.  As  an  objective  for  a  half  day  tramp  we  decided  to 
see  if  that  i860  camp  could  be  located.  From  the  quite  minute 
description  of  the  site  in  the  Journal 31  we  felt  certain  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  recognize  the  place,  and  there  was  also  Thoreau’s 
sketch  map  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  mountain  as  a  guide. 
This  latter  gives  a  compass  bearing  of  the  camp  from  the  sum¬ 
mit,  South  40 0  East,  and  elsewhere  he  gave  the  rough  dis¬ 
tance  between  these  two  points  as  one  hundred  and  thirty  rods. 
This  measurement  he  admitted  was  “very  rudely”  made  by 
casting  a  stone  ahead  as  he  walked.  He  had  found  by  pacing  that 
an  easy  throw  carried  a  stone  about  ten  rods,  and  he  said  that 
“thirteen  such  stone  throws”  brought  him  to  the  camp.  From  the 
ravine  at  the  easterly  foot  of  the  cone  (the  present  junction  of 
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the  Paradise  valley  and  the  Red  Cross  trails)  he  made  the  distance 
eighty  rods. 

Having  noted  as  well  as  we  might  from  the  summit  about 
where  his  compass  course  would  lead  us,  we  dropped  down  the 
Red  Cross  trail  to  the  ravine.  There  we  began  to  pace,  more  or 
less  as  the  trail  runs,  till  we  thought  that  we  had  covered  about 
1300  feet.  From  that  point  we  commenced  looking  about.  The 
seven  foot  ledge  facing  south  would  be  our  only  certain  landmark, 
for  there  was  no  telling  what  might  have  happened  to  the  five 
spruce  trees  in  the  course  of  half  a  century.  Several  times  we 
thought  that  we  had  found  it,  so  nearly  did  some  of  the  rocks 
resemble  the  description  until  closely  examined.  As  it  later  de¬ 
veloped  we  passed  the  actual  spot  several  times  within  a  few  feet, 
but  somehow  our  eyes  were  blinded  to  it. 

As  my  brief  furlough  was  up  I  could  not  return  to  the  attack, 
but  Mr.  Gleason  32  did,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  September  1 1 , 
after  repeating  the  paced  and  compass  checks,  he  at  length, 
though  not  without  much  searching,  found  himself  standing  on 
the  top  of  the  vertical  wall  that  had  formed  the  back  of  the  camp. 
There,  too,  was  the  selfsame  pair  of  spruces,  a  foot  or  more  in 
diameter  and  very  old,  upon  which  the  shanty  had  been  framed, 
the  stubs  of  the  lower  limbs  still  remaining  where  Thoreau  had 
hacked  them  off  to  make  room  for  the  bed.  Jumping  down  upon 
the  floor  of  the  camp  Mr.  Gleason  rummaged  amid  the  accumu¬ 
lated  tree  litter  and  found  the  stones  which  had  been  used  to  level 
up  the  bed  ground.  Lying  down  on  this  he  found  that  it  was 
possible  to  look,  as  Thoreau  had  stated,  “all  over  the  south  and 
southeast  world”  without  raising  his  head.  Out  in  front,  where 
the  ledges  again  break  off  to  the  south,  were  the  stones  that  had 
formed  the  fireplace,  the  thick  lichen  growth  showing  that  no 
fire  had  been  kindled  there  in  many  a  year. 

Although  Thoreau  described  with  considerable  particularity 
the  manner  in  which  he  built  his  camps,  it  is  possible  that  he 
neglected  to  mention  one  small,  but  interesting  detail  in  this 
instance.  As  Mr.  Gleason  stood  on  the  ledge  above  the  camp  he 
noticed  five  stones,  weighing  perhaps  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds 
apiece,  ranged  at  intervals  along  the  edge.  They  too  were  lichen 
covered,  an  indication  that  they  had  lain  thus  for  a  long  time. 
It  seemed  evident  that  these  must  have  played  some  part  in  the 
structure  of  the  roof.  On  turning  up  the  stones  he  found  under 
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one  the  butt  end  of  a  withered  spruce  bough.  Was  this  the  way 
in  which  the  bough  shingling  was  anchored  down  as  a  protection 
against  the  north  wind?  It  seems  altogether  likely  that  that  was 
the  purpose  of  those  stones,  but  no  one  can  say  that  this  was  not 
a  device  adopted  by  Channing  on  one  of  his  later  visits  to  this 
camp. 

That  camp  site  is  close  to  and  north  of  the  Red  Cross  trail, 
where  the  latter  climbs  rather  steeply  up  to  the  plateau  through 
the  last  of  the  thick  trees.  It  is  unmarked  in  any  way,  and  even 
the  distinguishing  spruce  trees,  already  moribund,  will  not  long 
survive.  Several  years  ago  the  five  stones  along  the  edge  of  the 
ledge  disappeared,  one  having  been  deliberately  kicked  over  into 
the  camp  site  by  a  person  to  whom  the  writer  was  exhibiting  the 
relics  by  request.  The  others  have  been  built  into  a  small  fireplace 
by  someone  who  very  likely  was  ambitious  to  emulate  Thoreau 
by  bivouacking  there.  No  one,  however,  can  carry  off,  nor  over¬ 
turn  the  ledge  wall,  and  the  view  thence,  that  so  pleased  Thoreau, 
will  remain. 

The  earlier  camp  site  is  not  quite  so  readily  located,  as  it  is  on 
the  now  little  used,  and  inconspicuous  route  to  the  top  around  the 
southeast  side  of  the  peak.  Not  one  of  the  “dozen  black  spruce 
trees,”  mentioned  by  Thoreau,  remains  to  mark  the  spot.  It  can 
most  readily  be  found  by  first  locating  a  small  pool,  fifty  feet  or 
so  in  its  longest  diameter,  that,  except  in  dry  seasons,  is  a  prominent 
feature  south  of,  and  about  two  hundred  feet  below  the  summit. 
The  original  route  of  the  White  Arrow  trail  ran  along  the 
southern  margin  of  the  pool,  and  then  turned  northerly  up  a 
broad  gully  toward  the  east  shoulder  of  the  peak,  which  it 
ascended  from  that  side.  About  half  way  up  that  gully  a  band  of 
grayish  quartz,  one  to  two  feet  wide,  runs  northwesterly  for 
about  thirty  feet,  and  terminates  on  the  brink  of  a  small,  brush- 
filled  depression  which  is  practically  in  line  between  the  pool  and 
the  peak. 

According  to  the  late  Dr.  Edward  W.  Emerson,  who  conducted 
Mr.  Gleason  to  it  in  1918,  that  is  the  “sunken  yard.”  Dr.  Emerson 
stated  that  the  site  of  the  camp  was  on  the  westerly  side  of  the 
yard.  The  depression  is  perhaps  thirty  feet  wide  east  and  west, 
with  a  broad  ledge  sloping  upward  on  the  westerly  side.  To 
represent  the  “dozen  black  spruce  trees”  there  are  today  four 
small  stumps  from  one  tp  four  feet  high,  all  perfectly  sound  and 
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hard  as  horn,  which  show  the  marks  of  a  hatchet.  The  floor  of  the 
yard  is  now  more  bushy  than  mossy,  being  filled  with  a  jungle 
of  mountain  ash,  viburnums,  mountain  holly,  and  berry  bushes. 
The  pool  below  was  doubtless  the  “spring”  which  Thoreau  said 
was  “not  more  than  a  dozen  rods  distant.”  It  sometimes  all  but 
dries  up  in  midsummer,  and  it  may  have  been  in  that  condition 
on  the  occasions  when  Thoreau  was  there. 

Thoreau’s  comments  on  some  of  the  mountain’s  natural  features 
that  he  observed  are  of  interest  to  the  visitor  at  the  present  time. 
His  descriptions  of  the  rock  forms,  which  he  illustrated  in  his 
Journal  33  with  little  pen  drawings,  tell  vividly  the  story  of  their 
glacial  carving,  and  yet  he  never  once  referred  to  ice  action  in  any 
form.  It  seems  unlikely  that  he  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
glacial  theory,  which  had  been  under  discussion  among  scientific 
men  since  the  early  1 840s,  and  especially  in  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  of  which  he  was  himself  a  member.  It  is  evident 
that  he  was  familiar  with  some  of  Agassiz’s  biological  writings, 
for  he  referred  to  them  in  one  instance  34  but  there  is  no  hint  that 
he  ever  saw  or  heard  of  his  classic  “Studies  on  the  Glaciers.”  It 
would  almost  seem  that  he  still  held,  even  in  1 860,  to  the  earlier 
and  discredited  theory  that  this  rock  erosion  was  due  entirely  to  a 
great  flood,  diluvial  action,  as  it  was  termed.  At  all  events  Thoreau 
quoted  a  passage  from  Edward  Hitchcock’s  report  on  the  geology 
of  Massachusetts  (1841)  with  a  page  citation,35  where  reference 
was  made  to  the  “diluvial  grooves  and  scratches”  on  Monadnock. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  what  Hitchcock  meant  by  “diluvial” 
for  he  took  pains  to  explain  his  meaning  quite  fully,  as  has  been 
shown  elsewhere  in  the  chapter  on  “The  Rocks.”  The  idea  of 
glaciers  had  not  then  entered  Hitchcock’s  mind,  though  he  was 
becoming  skeptical  as  to  the  power  of  water  to  produce  the 
observed  phenomena.  It  is  possible  that  Thoreau  may  have  been 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  glacial  theory  but  was  unimpressed 
by  the  arguments  of  its  supporters.  What  he  wrote  in  his  Journal, 
however,  in  description  of  the  rocks,  of  their  shapes  and  their 
markings,  might  have  been  from  the  pen  of  a  modern  glacialist. 

One  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  the  areas  above  tree  line, 
frequently  observed  and  speculated  about  by  tramp ers,  attracted 
the  attention  of  Thoreau  also,  and  caused  him  to  comment  upon 
the  phenomenon  both  in  1858  and  in  i860.  His  first  reference  36 
to  this  subject  reads:  “I  noticed,  in  many  places  upon  the  mourn 
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tain,  sandy  or  gravelly  spaces  from  a  few  feet  to  a  rod  in 
diameter,  where  the  thin  sward  and  loam  appeared  to  have  been 
recently  removed  or  swept  away.  I  was  inclined  to  call  them 
scars,  and  thought  of  very  violent  winds  and  tempests  of  rain 
as  the  cause,  perhaps,  but  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  them.” 
On  his  next  visit  he  again  took  up  the  subject  in  these  words: 37 
“There  were  all  over  the  rocky  summit  peculiar  yellowish 
gravelly  spots  which  I  called  scars,  commonly  of  an  oval  form, 
not  in  low  but  elevated  places,  and  looking  as  if  a  little  mound 
had  been  cut  off  there.  *  *  *  If  they  had  been  in  hollows,  you 
would  have  said  that  they  were  the  bottom  of  little  pools,  now 
dried  up,  where  the  gravel  and  stones  had  been  washed  bare.  I 
am  not  certain  about  their  origin.  They  suggested  some  force 
which  had  suddenly  cut  off  and  washed  or  blown  away  the  surface 
there,  like  a  thunder-spout,  or  lightning,  or  a  hurricane.  Such 
spots  were  very  numerous,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  fresh 
scar.” 

The  writer  has  asked  more  than  one  geologist  about  these 
miniature  deserts  and  found  that  there  is,  apparently,  no  general 
agreement  as  to  their  origin.  One  of  the  most  plausible  theories 
advanced  was  that  they  are  in  some  way  related  to  the  sub-surface 
drainage  following  the  melting  of  snow.  In  that  case  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  must  begin  at  just  those  localities  where  the  ground  water  is 
enough  and  not  too  much.  Later  in  the  season  the  soil  becomes 
quite  dry,  and  no  vegetation  can  get  a  good  start  before  the  next 
season’s  snows  begin  to  arrive.  Such  scars  are  not  wholly  peculiar 
to  Monadnock,  but  are  found  elsewhere  on  mountains  both  East 
and  West. 

Naturally  Thoreau  was  much  interested  in  the  scattered  and 
wind-deformed  spruce  trees  on  the  upper  mountain,  all  of  which 
have  grown,  as  he  observed,  since  the  last  great  fire  of  more  than 
a  century  ago.  “The  whole  rocky  part  of  the  mountain,  except  the 
extreme  summit,”  he  wrote,38  “is  strewn  with  the  relics  of  spruce 
trees,  a  dozen  or  fifteen  feet  long,  and  long  since  dead  and 
bleached,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  dry  fuel  at  hand.”  Further 
evidence  of  an  old  forest  of  sizeable  trees  he  found  in  the  bog 
that  lies  in  a  pocket  on  the  Dublin  ridge  near  the  great  perched 
boulder  called  The  Sarcophagus.  Thoreau  seems  to  have  ex¬ 
plored  this  area  most  carefully  and  discovered  “a  great  many 
fallen  trees  in  it,  showing  their  bleached  upper  sides  here  and 
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there  but  almost  completely  buried  in  the  moss.  This  must  once 
have  been  a  dense  swamp  full  of  pretty  large  trees.  The  trees 
buried  in  the  moss  were  much  larger  than  any  now  standing  at 
this  height.”  39 

Apparently  for  the  purpose  of  checking  this  conclusion  as  to 
the  age  of  the  old  trees  he  cut  one  of  the  largest  then  standing  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  plateau  east  of  the  summit,40  and  found 
that  its  stump  showed  forty-four  annual  growth  rings  at  a  point 
two  feet  above  the  ground,  and  thirty-five  rings  at  a  point  nineteen 
inches  higher.  This  tree  was  five  feet  and  five  inches  tall  and  five 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  first  or  lower  cut,  and  only  one  inch  of 
its  diameter  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  heart.  That  tree’s  life 
began,  therefore,  about  1 8 1 6. 

Channing  stated  that  Thoreau  always  carried  an  umbrella  on 
his  trips,  an  item  of  equipment  that  would  provoke  at  least  a  smile 
if  encountered  in  anyone’s  hands  on  the  trails  today.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Thoreau  regarded  an  umbrella  as  indispensable, 
for  one  is  listed,  and  a  rubber  coat  as  well,  in  his  memorandum  of 
outfit  for  the  i860  trip.  It  is  amusing  to  read  that  list  of  clothing, 
miscellany  and  provisions.  One  wonders  what  use  he  found  for 
some  of  the  things,  and  marvels  at  his  ability  to  subsist  for  nearly 
a  week  on  the  kinds  of  food  that  he  carried. 

In  addition  to  what  he  wore  Thoreau’s  personal  outfit  consisted 
of  a  shirt  (presumably  cotton),  a  flannel  shirt  (perhaps  an  under¬ 
shirt,  and  which  he  said  he  had  no  occasion  to  use),  one  pair  of 
socks,  two  handkerchiefs,  a  thick  waistcoat,  the  rubber  coat,  “three 
bosoms”  (false  white  shirt  fronts  which  elsewhere  he  explained 
were  “to  go  and  come  in”),  towel  and  soap,  pins,  needles  and 
thread,  one  blanket  (which,  he  said,  would  have  been  better  if 
made  into  a  bag),  and  a  night-cap.  Then  there  were  a  map  and 
compass,  a  spyglass,  microscope  and  tape  measure,  a  saw  and  a 
hatchet,  a  botany,  plantbook  and  blotting  paper,  also  insect  and 
lichen  boxes  (for  collected  specimens),  jack-knife  and  matches, 
an  iron  spoon  and  a  pint  dipper  with  handle,  waste  paper  and 
twine.  All  this  he  carried  in  a  knapsack.  Appended  to  the  above 
list  was  this  note:  “N.  B. — Add  to  the  above  next  time  a  small 
bag,  which  may  be  stuffed  with  moss  or  the  like  for  a  pillow.” 

His  provision  list,  which  he  stated  was  for  one  man  for  six  days, 
consisted  of  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  salt  beef  and  tongue, 
eighteen  hard-boiled  eggs,  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  sugar  and  a 
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little  salt,  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea,  two  pounds  of  hard- 
bread,  half  a  loaf  of  homemade  bread  and  a  piece  of  cake. 

His  “next  time”  suggestions  in  this  line  were  that  the  meat  be 
salt  beef  only,  two  to  three  pounds,  that  the  eggs  be  omitted,  that 
two  pounds  of  sugar  “would  have  done,”  that  he  needed  only 
two-thirds  as  much  tea,  that  the  bread  supply  was  satisfactory  but 
“might  have  taken  more  home-made  and  more  solid  sweet  cake.” 
Those  italics  are  his. 


VII.  ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME 


Beyond  a  doubt  the  English  colonists  adopted  the  name  by 
which  the  mountain  was  known  to  the  Indians.  Not  all  the 
authorities  on  the  Algonquian  languages  are  disposed,  however, 
to  accept  the  spelling  of  the  name,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us 
from  early  provincial  days,  as  the  true  transliteration  of  its  utter¬ 
ance  by  the  red  men.  As  the  Indians  had  no  written  language  the 
white  man  had  to  depend  upon  his  ears  to  determine  what  the 
natives  called  it,  and  the  many  variants  in  the  early  spellings  in¬ 
dicate  either  that  the  aborigines  did  not  articulate  clearly,  or  that 
the  hearing  of  the  whites  was  not  always  sufficiently  acute  to  catch 
the  Indian  word  accurately.  It  is  notorious,  of  course,  that  the 
colonists  were  often  inconsistent  even  in  the  spelling  of  their  own 
proper  names.  It  is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  they  would  trouble  to 
be  precise  in  the  handling  of  an  Indian  word. 

William  B.  Cabot  of  Boston,  who,  for  nearly  thirty  years  has 
been  a  painstaking  student  of  Indian  place  names  throughout  the 
Appalachian  region,  and  as  far  north  as  Labrador,  says  that  the 
word  is  generic  and  in  common  use  by  the  Abnaki  tribes  today. 
To  his  ear,  however,  the  Indians  of  the  present  day  do  not  say 
“ock,”  but  rather  “ooc”  or  “uc.”  To  say  “ock,”  he  explains,  re¬ 
quires  a  dropping  of  the  jaw,  whereas  the  Indians  do  not  open 
their  mouths  in  speaking  as  the  white  man  does. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  there  is  considerable  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  authorities  on  Indian  dialects  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  name.  The  Century  Dictionary  ( 191 1 )  gives  the  following 
interpretation:  “Algonkin:  probably  from  Manit,  that  which  is 
exceeding,  surpassing,  extraordinary,  supernatural:  Manitto 
(Mass.)  Manit  (Narragansett),  God,  a  guardian  spirit.  Manito 
or  Manitou.  Manit  plus  adne  (ahdin  or  adn),  the  latter  meaning 
‘mountain,’  plus  auke  (ohke,  ock,  or  oc)  meaning  land  or  place, 
would  give  Man-adn-oc  or  ‘place  where  is  a  high  mountain.’  ” 

In  an  essay,  “Algonquian  Names  of  Some  Mountains  and 
Hills,”  in  the  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  (1904)  by  William 
Wallace  Tooker  this  word  Monadnock  was  discussed  as  follows: 

“Man  or  mon,  is  a  significant  prefix  to  many  word  combinations 
in  the  Massachusetts  of  John  Eliot,  meaning  ‘wonderful,’ 
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‘wonder,’  ‘vision,’  ‘revelation,’  ‘marvelous,’  etc.  It  is  from  the 
primary  verbal  root,  -an,  ‘surpassing,’  ‘going  beyond,’  ‘is  more 
than  common,’  with  the  indefinite  impersonal  prefix,  m  added, 
which,  with  its  generic  -adn,  ‘mountain,’  and  the  locative  -ock, 
‘place,’  gives  us  a  synthesis  of  man-adn-ock,  ‘land  (or  country) 
of  the  surpassing  mountain,’  i.e.,  one  going  beyond  all  others 
in  that  vicinity  for  size.  *  *  *  *  It  will  be  observed  that  it 
includes  the  mountain  and  the  immediate  country  round  about 
it.” 

Dr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  Ethnologist  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  “Man-aden- 
ak”  not  unlikely  signified  “at  the  honored  or  respected  mountain.” 
“The  word  stems,”  he  states,  “are  common  to  the  Chippewa, 
Algonkin  and  cognate  dialects  of  the  Algonquian  stock  of  lan¬ 
guages.” 

Dr.  Frederick  Webb  Hodge,  ethnologist  of  the  Museum  of 
the  American  Indian  at  New  York  City,  has  stated  that  the  word 
might,  perhaps,  be  interpreted  as  “revered  mountain”  or  “lookout 
mountain.”  He  added,  however,  that  “the  change  of  a  single 
sound  frequently  alters  the  entire  meaning  of  a  word,”  and  that 
“it  is  impossible  to  render  an  etymology  accurately  when  the 
history  of  the  term  is  not  known.” 

There  is  a  common  tendency  to  read  romanticism  into  Indian 
nomenclature.  T.  T.  Waterman  of  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  in  an  essay  on  “The  Geographical  Names  Used  by  the 
Indians  of  the  Pacific  Coast”  (The  Geographical  Review,  April, 
1922)  warned  against  this  in  the  following  words: 

“He  [the  Indian]  has  the  poetic  instinct  and  along  with  it  an 
appreciation  of  beauty,  ranging  from  that  of  basket  designs 
to  that  of  majestic  scenery.  But  his  ‘poetry’  does  not  take 
the  form  of  far-fetched  metaphor,  nor  clothe  itself  in  weak  and 
transparent  allegory.  Nor  does  the  Indian  sentimentalize  over 
scenery.” 

In  view  of  these  opinions  one  is  inclined  to  accept  Mr.  Cabot’s 
conclusion  that  the  safe  translation  would  be  “a  mountain  that 
stands  alone.”  It  is  in  that  sense  that  the  word  has  been  adopted 
by  geologists  as  a  generic  for  all  mountains  of  its  type,  a  relict 
mountain,  the  “isolated  remnants  of  hard  rock  which  remain 
distinctly  above  their  surroundings  in  the  late  stages  of  an  erosion 
cycle.”  This  last  quotation  is  from  an  article  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
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Brittanica  (nth  Edition,  1911,  Vol.  i8,p.  685),  where  the  phrase 
is  attributed  to  the  eminent  geologists  T.  C.  Chamberlain  and 
R.  D.  Salisbury. 

Incidental  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  records  connected  with 
the  mountain,  and  of  its  literature,  an  interesting  collection  has 
been  made  of  the  various  spellings  current  during  the  past  two 
hundred  years  or  more.  While  these  variants  in  the  name  Monad- 
nock  (twenty-two  in  all)  are  not  as  numerous  as  is  the  case  with 
some  other  New  England  Indian  names,  there  are  enough  of 
them  to  show  how  careless,  or  perhaps  indifferent,  the  provincials 
were  in  such  matters.  In  the  case  of  Winnipesaukee  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  different  spellings  have  been  listed  by  Major  Otis 
G.  Hammond,  Director  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical 
Society. 

The  present  accepted  spelling,  Monadnock,  which  has  received 
the  confirmation  of  the  United  States  Geographic  Board,  follows 
the  second  earliest  form  of  which  we  have  record.  This  is  found 
in  the  papers  connected  with  the  court  martial  of  Lieutenant  Seth 
Wayman  (Mass.  Archives,  Vol.  51,  pp.  1 53-1 57)  commander 
of  a  scouting  party  in  February  1706/7.  From  that  time  down  to 
within  quite  recent  years  little  or  no  consistency  was  shown  in 
general  usage.  Captain  Samuel  Willard  who  commanded  a 
scouting  party  in  the  summer  of  1725  (Mass.  Archives,  Vol.  3 8 A, 
52,  53,  72)  experimented  with  four  quite  widely  differing  forms 
in  the  letters  and  report  that  he  wrote  concerning  that  expedition. 
George  Jaffrey,  a  man  of  better  education  than  either  Captain 
Ephraim  Hunt,  author  of  the  Wayman  court  martial  papers,  or 
Captain  Willard,  and  who  was  not  only  prominent  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  but  was  for  many  years 
clerk  of  the  Masonian  Proprietors,  used  seven  slightly  varying 
forms  in  his  official  writings  (N.  H.  Provincial  papers). 

The  modern  form,  Monadnock,  next  appeared,  after  the  1 706/ 7 
court  martial,  in  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Provincial  Assembly  for  October  14,  1730.  Eight  years  later  it  is 
found  as  one  of  the  spellings  in  the  records  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  General  Court  in  connection  with  the  grant  of  Rowley-Canada 
township,  1 73 8. 41  The  surveyor  of  that  township,  Nathan  Hay¬ 
ward,  had  opinions  of  his  own,  however,  and  on  the  official  plat 
which  he  filed  the  final  syllable  is  spelled  “nuck,”  the  form  which 
Mr.  Cabot  regards  as  most  nearly  representing  the  Indian  speech. 
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At  times  Mr.  Jaffrey  used  that  form,  but  his  most  consistent  usage 
was  Monadnock. 

To  Mr.  Cabot  and  some  others  the  final  k  is  superfluous  and 
meaningless,  and  there  was  a  period,  early  in  the  last  century, 
when  the  form  Monadnoc  was  much  in  vogue.  Its  first  appearance 
thus,  so  far  as  now  known,  was  in  the  records  of  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  New  Hampshire  Province  for  1773,  where  it  was 
so  written  with  general  consistency.  Philip  Carrigain  adopted 
that  spelling  for  his  map  of  New  Hampshire  dated  1816.  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Jackson  followed  that  style  on  his  geological  map  of 
the  State  in  1844.  Earlier  maps,  however,  showed  a  variety  of 
forms.  The  map  by  William  Douglas,  1753,  has  Monadnock  j 
Colonel  Joseph  Blanchard’s  map,  printed  in  London  in  1761, 
Monadnickj  that  by  Samuel  Holland,  Royal  Surveyor  General 
of  the  Province,  printed  in  London  in  1784,  Monadnock;  and 
this  form  is  also  found  on  the  map  accompanying  Jeremy  Bel¬ 
knap’s  History  of  New  Hampshire  and  dated  1791. 

Monadnock,  either  with  or  without  the  k,  has  been  the  form  in 
general  use  by  the  literary  lights  for  nearly  a  century.  Timothy 
Dwight,  President  of  Yale  College,  dropped  the  k  (1803),  as 
did  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (1834  et  seq.),  and  they  were  fol¬ 
lowed  in  this  by  William  Ellery  Channing  the  poet  ( 1 847),  Elsie 
K.  Miller  ( 1850),  and  J.  E.  Nesmith  (1888).  The  current  spell¬ 
ing,  however,  enjoys  the  prestige  of  having  been  accepted  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Bigelow  (1815),  Hosea  Ballou,  2d  (1838),  Reverend 
Samuel  A.  Devens  (1838),  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (1838),  Henry 
D.  Thoreau  (1842),  James  Russell  Lowell  (1851),  John  G. 
Whittier  (1862),  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (1872),  William 
Ellery  Channing,  poet, — who  earlier  omitted  the  k — (1873), 
Edna  Dean  Proctor  (1878),  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 
(1890),  Rudyard  Kipling  (1892),  Dr.  Edward  W.  Emerson 
(1896),  Mark  Twain  (1905).  Within  recent  years  this  form  has 
been  promulgated  by  the  United  States  Geographic  Board  as  cor- 
cect  usage  in  connection  with  all  government  maps  and  documents. 

In  the  earlier  days  the  name,  as  used  by  the  provincials,  was  at 
times  applied  to  the  highlands  of  that  locality  generally,  the 
word  “hills”  being  appended  to  the  proper  noun.  It  was  then 
customary  to  refer  to  the  big  mountain  as  “the  Great”  or  “the 
Grand  Monadnock.”  Grand  Monadnock  is  today  preferred  by 
many  to  differentiate  the  greater  mountain  from  Pack  Monadnock 
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in  Peterborough  and  Temple,  from  Little  Monadnock  in  Fitz- 
william  and  Troy,  from  Gap  Monadnock  in  Jaffrey  and  Troy,  and 
from  Monadnock  Mountain  in  Lemington,  Vt. 

The  twenty-two  variants  in  the  spelling  of  the  mountain’s  name 
so  far  discovered  are  here  listed  together  with  the  sources.  In  the 
main  these  were  found  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives  and  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Provincial  Papers.  As  grouped  here  the  dif¬ 
ferences  are  made  clearly  apparent.  The  dates  attached  represent 
the  earliest  years  in  which  the  several  forms  were  found. 


Manadnuck 

1704. 

Manadnock 

1738. 

Manudnock 

1738. 

Manadnach 

1751. 

Manadnack 

1752. 

Monadnock  1 

706/7. 

Monadnuck 

1724. 

Monadnick 

1761. 

Monodnock 

1769. 

Monadnoc 

1 7  73- 

Menorgnuck 

I724* 

Menadnak 

I724* 

Menadnick 

I725- 

Menagnick 

I725- 

Menadnuck 

I73%- 

Menadnock 

!749* 

Menadnack 

*750- 

Wanadnock 

1724. 

Wannadnack 

1725. 

Wenadnack 

1725. 

W  ahmodmaulk 

I79°- 

Wahnodnock 

*9°3- 

Major  William  Whiting’s  scout  report. 
Mass.  Province  Laws.  1738—39.  2d  Ses¬ 
sion.  Ch.  177. 

Rowley-Canada  papers. 

Masonian  Proprietors’  orders  to  their  sur¬ 
veyor. 

George  Jaffrey. 

Captain  Ephraim  Hunt. 

Secretary  Willard. 

Colonel  Joseph  Blanchard  and  Samuel 
Langdon — map. 

Reuben  Kidder 

Records  of  Governor  and  Council  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Lieutenant  Tabez  Fairbanks. 

CC  CC  CC 

Captain  Samuel  Willard. 

CC  CC  CC 

Mass.  Province  Laws,  1738—39.  1st  Session, 
Ch.  24. 

William  Douglass,  M.D.42 
George  Jaffrey. 

Lieutenant  Jabez  Fairbanks. 

Captain  Samuel  Willard. 

CC  CC  CC 

Reverend  Laban  Ainsworth.43 

William  R.  Flint.  (A  poet’s  willful  vagary.) 


The  adjectives  “Great”  and  “Grand”  must  have  been  applied 
in  earliest  times.  Thus  in  1723  Governor  Dummer  is  found 
writing  of  “the  Great  Manadnuck,”  and  the  very  next  year  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Fairbanks  used  the  more  inclusive  phrase  of  “the  grand 
Wanadnock  Hills.”  It  has  been  noted  that  Captain  Willard  in 
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1725  indulged  in  four  distinct  spellings.  Lieutenant  Fairbanks  had 
brought  forth  three  forms  in  1724,  and  a  comparison  of  these  in 
the  foregoing  table  will  show  that  between  them  these  men  pro¬ 
duced  seven  strikingly  original  spellings.  Not  content  with  his 
“grand  Wanadnock  Hills”  Fairbanks  in  another  place  tells  about 
going  to  “the  Squchs  menadnaks.”  This  “squchs”  was  referred  to 
Mr.  Cabot  for  interpretation.  He  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this 
Indian  word,  meaning  green  growth  in  general,  and  from  which 
our  word  squash  is  derived,  may  have  been  applied  to  the  Monad- 
nock  to  indicate  the  color  of  the  pine  and  spruce  of  the  original 
forest. 

Many  have  been  the  speculations  as  to  the  meaning  of  Pack  as 
used  in  connection  with  the  Monadnock  in  Peterborough,  and 
more  than  one  fanciful  theory  has  been  advanced  in  explanation, 
though  none  of  these  is  in  any  way  satisfying.  So  far  as  known 
the  first  appearance  of  the  name  Pack  Monadnock  was  on 
Holland’s  map  of  1784.  Blanchard  and  Langdon’s  map  of  1761 
did  not  name  the  mountain.  The  map  dated  1791  in  Belknap’s 
History  of  New  Hampshire,  very  likely  copied  from  Holland’s 
map,  called  it  Pack  Monadnock,  but  Philip  Carrigain’s  map  of  the 
state  published  in  1816  named  it  Boundary  Mountain.  Nowhere 
in  the  early  records  connected  with  the  Peterborough  grant,  or 
with  the  transactions  of  the  Masonian  Proprietors  is  there  any 
trace  of  the  name  Pack  Monadnock. 

Holland’s  map  is  therefore  the  earliest  known  authority. 
Although  that  map  was  not  published  until  1784  George  B. 
Upham  of  Claremont,  N.  H.,  a  recognized  authority  on  New 
Hampshire  history,  and  especially  in  connection  with  the  ancient 
surveys,  states  that  it  was  prepared  for  publication  in  1774.44 
The  map  had  been  authorized  by  the  New  Hampshire  Assembly 
on  January  4,  1772,  and  it  would  doubtless  have  been  published 
earlier  than  it  was  but  for  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Holland  being  a  loyalist  went  first  to  New  York  in  1775,  and 
later  to  England,  where,  as  already  stated,  the  map  was  engraved 
and  published. 

The  latest  and  most  plausible  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name 
Pack  Monadnock  is  that  advanced  by  Honorable  Albert  Annett, 
historian  of  the  Town  of  Jaffrey,  and  himself  a  surveyor.  It  is  his 
belief  that  Pack  was  an  inadvertent  corruption  of  Packer,  and  that 
it  is  chargeable  to  the  error  either  of  the  draftsman  who  lettered 
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the  nomenclature  of  the  map,  or  of  the  engraver.  In  substantia¬ 
tion  of  this  idea  Mr.  Annett  points  to  the  fact  that  in  the  summer 
of  1774,  in  which  year,  according  to  Mr.  Upham,  the  map  was 
being  drawn,  Colonel  Thomas  Packer,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Masonian  Proprietors,  came  into  possession  of  a  tract  of  land 
on  the  mountain.  He  thinks  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  moun¬ 
tain  was  thereafter  referred  to  in  the  local  vernacular  as  Packer’s 
Monadnock,  and  that  Holland  adopted  it  since,  apparently,  it 
had  no  other  name. 


VIII.  THE  PUBLIC  RESERVATIONS 


That  the  summit  of  Monadnock  is  not  now  in  private  owner¬ 
ship,  and  surmounted  with  some  more  or  less  architecturally 
objectionable  structure,  with,  perhaps,  a  toll  exacted  of  all  who 
set  foot  upon  the  spot,  must  be  credited  to  the  three  men  who,  in 
1883,  were  serving  as  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Jaffrey,  Alfred 
Sawyer,  Joseph  W.  Fassett,  and  Julius  Cutter.  Wild  land  reserva¬ 
tions  for  public  recreation  were  unheard  of  in  those  days,  especially 
in  rural  communities.  Yellowstone,  our  first  National  Park,  had 
been  established  only  eleven  years  earlier,  and  Congress  did 
nothing  further  in  that  line  until  1890  when  it  created  Yosemite 
Park.  Everywhere  there  was  plenty  of  room  to  turn  around,  and 
there  were  no  signs  against  trespass.  But  when  these  men  learned 
that  a  private  title  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  was  all  but 
consummated  through  adverse  possession  under  a  quitclaim  deed 
something  inspired  them  to  act  in  the  public  interest. 

There  have  been  those  who  pretended  to  think  that  had  that 
deed  been  held  by  a  citizen  of  Jaffrey,  rather  than  by  people  of 
another  town,  nothing  would  have  been  done  about  it.  Jealousy 
among  country  towns  was  undoubtedly  rife  in  those  days,  and 
who  can  say  that  the  Selectmen  of  Jaffrey  were  wholly  unmoved 
by  the  report,  brought  to  them  by  a  native  of  their  town  then 
living  in  Fitzwilliam,  that  people  over  there  were  chuckling  at 
what  everyone  seemed  to  know,  namely,  that  the  top  of  the 
Monadnock  would  soon  be  owned  in  Fitzwilliam. 

The  writer  has  had  the  story  from  two  Jaffrey  men,  and  from 
the  son  of  a  third,  all  of  whom  had  a  part  in  the  assertion  of  Jaf- 
frey’s  point  of  view  at  the  time.  He  has  also,  of  course,  seen  the  re¬ 
corded  deeds  in  the  transaction,  and  the  official  statement  at  that 
time  printed  by  the  Jaffrey  Selectmen  in  the  Town  Reports.  The 
facts  in  brief  are  as  follows.  In  1864  the  Half  Way  House  prop¬ 
erty,  then  consisting  of  the  north  half  of  Lot  4  Range  3  in  Jaffrey, 
was  sold  to  people  in  Charlestown,  Mass.  At  that  time  the  land 
north  of  the  hotel  was  regarded  by  everyone  as  a  no-man’s  land  as 
far  as  the  summit,  and  beyond  to  the  Dublin  town  line.  As  land  it 
was  worthless.  For  the  most  part  it  was  bare  ledge,  just  as  now, 
though  there  was  far  less  tree  growth  on  any  portion  of  it  than 
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there  is  today.  But  the  trail  to  the  summit  ran  across  one  of  the  lots, 
and  that  trail  was  in  a  sense  an  asset  to  the  hotel.  If  the  proprietor 
could  collect  tolls  on  the  trail  as  well  as  on  the  carriage  road,  and 
could  set  up  a  refreshment  stand  or  perhaps  a  bunk  house  at  the 
summit,  it  would  naturally  bring  returns  of  consequence. 

In  1865  the  hotel  proprietor  obtained  a  quitclaim  deed  from 
her  lawyer  in  consideration  of  a  fee  of  $25,  conveying  “all  my 
right,  title  and  interest  in  and  to  a  certain  tract  of  land  on  the 
Monadnock  Mountain  *  *  *  *  *  said  tract  is  1 60  rods  wide  on 
the  south  line  and  the  traveled  path  to  the  top  of  said  Mountain 
as  laid  out  by  the  ‘United  States  Coast  Survey’  to  be  the  centre 
of  said  1 60  rods — thence  extending  in  a  northerly  direction  follow¬ 
ing  said  path  to  the  top  of  the  Mountain  extending  80  rods  each 
way  (East  and  West)  from  said  path.  Also  three  acres  of  land 
on  the  top  of  said  Mountain  the  highest  rock  on  said  Mountain 
to  be  the  centre  of  said  three  acres.  The  whole  estimated  to  con¬ 
tain  Three  Hundred  acres  be  the  same  more  or  less.”  So  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  that  grantor  possessed  no  known  shadow  of 
right,  title  or  interest  in  that  land  then  or  at  any  previous  time. 

That  deed  was  recorded  on  August  15,  1865.  Could  it  have 
remained  unchallenged  for  twenty  years  the  grantee  under  it 
would  have  acquired  what  the  lawyers  term  “a  colorable  record 
title”  or  what  in  common  parlance  is  known  as  a  “squatter’s  title.” 
In  1867  the  hotel  property  was  bought  by  people  in  Fitzwilliam, 
this  claim  to  the  trail  location  and  to  the  summit  being  included 
in  the  transaction.  When  Mr.  Cutter  of  the  Jaffrey  Selectmen, 
acting  upon  the  gossip  from  Fitzwilliam  looked  the  matter  up  in 
the  Keene  Registry  of  Deeds  he  realized  that  in  two  years  more 
the  matter  would  be  closed  unless  his  Town  acted  to  prevent. 
Obviously  his  colleagues  on  the  board  were  in  agreement  with 
his  point  of  view  for  they  notified  the  then  proprietors  of  the 
hotel  that  the  Town  would  contest  their  claim  to  that  land.  It  was 
further  found  by  an  examination  of  the  deeds  at  Keene  that  the 
Town  had  sold  that  lot  through  which  the  trail  ran,  and  the  one 
next  east  of  it  as  well,  (approximately  200  acres),  to  Reverend 
Laban  Ainsworth,  the  first  settled  minister,  on  July  13,  1784,  and 
that  neither  Mr.  Ainsworth  nor  his  heirs  had  ever  conveyed  it  to 
another.  It  was  then  determined  by  the  board,  as  is  set  forth  in 
the  Town  reports  for  the  year  ending  March  1,  1885,  that 
“believing  it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  town  that  Mt.  Monadnock  be 
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forever  free  to  the  public  as  a  place  of  resort  for  pleasure,  and 
that  we  should  be  justified  in  the  attempt,  we  made  an  effort  to 
secure  that  end.”  The  end  was  served  by  bringing  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  Francis  J.  Parker,  a  Boston  lawyer,  and  Mary  M. 
Greene  of  Jaffrey,  Isabella  G.  Oviatt  of  Sudbury,  Mass.;  Edith 
E.  Stedman  of  Boston;  Elizabeth  L.  Parker,  later  Mrs.  William 
B.  Cabot  of  Boston;  heirs  of  Mr.  Ainsworth.  Possibly  the  family 
had  forgotten  all  about  those  lots,  as  evidently  the  Town  had  also 
until  this  time,  for  no  taxes  had  been  assessed  upon  them.  Until 
then  they  had  been  valueless  to  anyone.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
they  might  have  been  saleable  to  the  hotel  owners  at  that  juncture, 
but  evidently  the  heirs  agreed  with  the  Selectmen  that  the  public 
was  entitled  to  first  consideration  in  this  case,  and  on  June  16, 
and  September  12,  1884,  within  a  few  months  of  a  hundred  years 
after  the  Town  had  deeded  the  land  to  their  ancestor,  they  re¬ 
conveyed  it  to  the  Town. 

It  was  not  until  twenty  years  later  that  anything  further  was 
done  toward  extending  public  ownership  on  the  mountain. 
Meantime  the  idea  of  wild  land  reservations  had  spread  widely, 
especially  in  New  England,  and  summer  residents  around  the 
mountain,  and  people  in  the  business  of  catering  to  transient 
visitors,  began  to  realize  that  unless  the  woods  of  Monadnock 
were  protected  from  cutting  and  from  fire  their  interests  would 
be  jeopardized.  In  the  summer  of  1904  local  sentiment  in  Jaffrey 
was  aroused  by  the  sale  of  the  stumpage  on  a  tract  of  five  hundred 
acres  in  the  very  heart  of  the  southern  slope.  This  was  an  area 
through  which  ran  many  beautiful  and  popular  trails.  A  sawmill 
had  been  set  up,  and  logging  had  begun  before  it  was  fully  realized 
what  the  resultant  devastation  would  really  mean. 

The  sawmill  man  was  willing  to  sell  his  stumpage  rights  if  he 
could  realize  his  anticipated  profits,  but  the  landowners  declined 
to  consider  any  offers  for  their  title.  The  property  had  been  in 
their  family  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  their  sentimental 
interest  in  it  was  readily  understandable.  But  the  purchase  of  a 
stumpage  right  limited  to  a  term  of  years  was  of  no  value  in 
itself  from  the  public  point  of  view.  With  the  landowners  refusing 
to  sell  everything  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  stand  still  until 
someone  chanced  to  remember  that  within  a  few  years  (in  1893) 
the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  had  empowered  the  State 
Forestry  Commission  to  purchase,  through  eminent  domain  if 
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need  be,  land  for  park  and  forest  purposes  where  public  necessity 
made  that  warrantable,  provided,  however,  that  sufficient  funds 
were  supplied  to  guarantee  the  State  against  any  expense  in  the 
undertaking. 

Acting  through  a  voluntary  organization  called  the  Monadnock 
Forestry  Association,  brought  into  being  for  the  emergency,  and 
in  which  many  residents  of  Dublin  as  well  as  those  of  Jaffrey 
took  part,  a  petition  was  taken  to  the  Forestry  Commission.  That 
petition  was  signed  by  Isaac  Sprague  and  Louis  Cabot,  summer 
residents  of  Jaffrey  and  Dublin  respectively,  and  by  Joel  H.  Poole 
and  his  son  Arthur  E.  Poole,  proprietors  of  The  Ark.  Like  the 
then  owners  of  the  land  the  Pooles  were  also  descendants  of  the 
former  proprietors  of  the  property  in  question.  To  insure  adequate 
funds  for  the  purchase  the  petitioners  filed  a  bond  in  the  sum 
of  $8,000.  The  Forestry  Commission  approved  the  petition  and 
called  upon  the  Selectmen  of  Jaffrey  to  assess  the  damages.  All 
parties  in  interest  were  given  a  hearing  on  August  2,  and  on 
September  24  the  Forestry  Commission  issued  a  notice  that  it 
“found  that  the  taking  of  said  described  tracts  of  land  for  the 
purpose  of  a  Public  Park  would  be  for  the  public  good  and 
decided  that  the  prayer  of  said  Petitioners  be  granted.” 

Although  the  Commission  declared  the  land  to  be  condemned, 
the  petitioners  and  the  owners  of  both  land  and  stumpage  were 
able  eventually  to  arrive  at  a  settlement,  the  total  costs  amounting 
to  nearly  $8,000.  This  sum  the  Monadnock  Forestry  Association 
undertook  to  provide  through  public  subscription,  the  major  por¬ 
tion  being  underwritten  by  the  Poole  family.  The  Association’s 
officers  were:  President,  Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson; 
Vice  Presidents,  Honorable  Franklin  MacVeagh,  Miss  Mary  Lee 
Ware,  Professor  W.  H.  Caldwell,  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Poole ;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Mr.  Isaac  Sprague;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  (Alice  W.) 
Poole. 

The  Monadnock  State  Reservation  thus  created  embraced  Lots 
7  and  8  Range  2,  Lots  7  and  8  Range  3,  the  northwest  portion 
of  Lot  8  Range  4,  and  about  ten  acres  from  the  north  end  of  Lot  7 
Range  4,  all  in  Jaffrey. 

Nine  years  later  another  large  tract,  lying  along  the  Marlboro 
and  Dublin  ridges,  north  of  the  summit,  partly  in  Jaffrey,  and 
partly  in  Dublin,  was  added  to  the  publicly  owned  land.  The  late 
Abbot  Thayer,  the  eminent  landscape  painter,  and  other  residents 
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of  Dublin,  were  instrumental  in  bringing  this  about.  It  was  the 
belief  of  these  persons  that  title  to  the  lots  lying  on  the  rocky 
ridges,  and  on  the  cone  north  of  the  summit,  had  never  passed 
from  the  original  owners  of  the  two  towns.  They  were  further¬ 
more  insistent  that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  acquire  them 
through  adverse  possession  by  pretended  uncontested  use  or 
enclosure. 

The  original  owners  of  the  towns  were  the  individuals  who  in 
1746,  as  the  Masonian  Proprietors,  bought  up  the  claim  of  the 
heirs  of  Captain  John  Mason.  From  an  examination  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietors’  Records  it  appeared  that  a  number  of  the  lots  lying  high 
on  the  mountain  had  never  been  sold  in  severalty  to  settlers. 
Because  two  much  used  trails,  the  Pumpelly  and  the  Old  Dublin, 
crossed  some  of  those  lots  they  had  come  to  possess  considerable 
public  value.  To  forestall  any  possible  acquisition  of  the  land 
through  such  a  procedure  as  was  so  nearly  successful  in  connection 
with  the  summit  and  the  Ainsworth  lots,  the  Society  for  Protec¬ 
tion  of  New  Hampshire  Forests  was  asked  to  seek  quitclaims 
from  the  heirs  of  the  Masonian  Proprietors.  As  a  result  convey¬ 
ances  were  secured  from  seventy-seven  heirs  45  vesting  in  the 
Society  their  right,  title  and  interest  “to  all  the  land  in  Dublin 
and  Jaffrey  situated  on  the  upper  slopes  of  Monadnock  Moun¬ 
tain,  said  land  in  Dublin  is  more  particularly  described  as  Lots  14, 
15,  1 6,  17  and  18  in  Range  1,  and  Lots  14,  15,  16,  18  in  Range  2 ; 
said  land  in  Jaffrey  is  more  particularly  described  as  Lots  5,  6, 
7,  8  in  Range  1,  and  Lot  7  in  Range  2,  which  we  have  by  in¬ 
heritance  or  otherwise  by,  through  or  under  the  Masonian  Pro¬ 
prietors,  grantors  of  the  towns  of  Jaffrey  and  Dublin.  This  deed 
is  however  given  upon  the  following  express  conditions  and  trusts: 
That  the  Society  for  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests  shall 
forever  hold  this  part  of  Monadnock  Mountain  *  *  *  *  intrust, 
to  maintain  forever  its  wild  and  primeval  condition,  where  the 
forest  and  rock  shall  remain  undisturbed  in  their  wild  state,  and 
where  birds  and  game  shall  find  natural  refuge.  That  the  forest 
shall  be  unmolested  and  free  to  grow  and  decay  as  for  untold 
ages  past,  and  that  no  additional  trails  shall  be  made  in  or  through 
said  lands  except  direct  trails  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  when 
such  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Society,  acting  through  its 
directors.  No  person  or  corporation  shall  erect  cottages,  hotels, 
or  public  recreation  buildings  of  any  kind  on  this  tract,  nor  use 
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this  part  of  the  mountain  for  private  gain;  but  the  Society  may 
construct,  when  deemed  necessary  unobtrusive  shelters  for  care¬ 
takers  and  fire  wardens,  or  structures  for  scientific  observations, 
except  in  situations  where  such  structures,  of  either  class  above 
named,  would  show  from  a  distance  on  one  or  another  skyline  of 
the  mountain,  or  where,  for  any  reason,  they  would  seriously 
interfere  with  the  object  for  which  this  reservation  is  made. 

“That  no  thoroughfare  or  highway  shall  be  constructed  over 
this  tract  but  if  to  complete  one  road  to  the  summit  over  some 
other  part  of  the  mountain,  it  becomes  necessary  to  cross  some 
portion  of  this  tract,  the  Society  may  grant  such  permission  as 
shall  least  deface  the  mountain.  No  signs,  inscriptions,  or  monu¬ 
ments  shall  be  placed  upon  this  part  of  the  mountain,  other  than 
such  stone  cairns  as  the  Society  may  deem  necessary  to  prevent 
persons  who  are  unused  to  the  mountain  from  losing  their  way, 
or  such  notices  as  it  may  deem  necessary  in  protecting  the  tract 
from  fire  and  from  defacement  and  in  protecting  the  grantee’s 
rights  in  the  premises.  All  necessary  precautions,  however,  may 
be  taken  to  protect  the  mountain  from  fire,  insects,  or  fungus 
disease,  due  heed  being  taken  to  make  the  precautionary  measures 
conform  as  far  as  is  possible  to  the  expressed  purpose  of  this 
reservation.  That  the  entire  tract  shall  be  forever  kept  open  to 
the  public,  for  use  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  objects  for 
which  the  reservation  is  made,  and  with  all  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  state  fire  laws  and  game  laws.  Bivouacking  and  camping,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  above  conditions  shall  be  at  no  time  forbidden  in  any 
portion  of  the  tract.  That  this  reservation  shall  be  known  as  the 
Masonian  Monadnock  Reservation,  in  commemoration  of  the 
romantic  history  of  the  Masonian  Grant  and  the  Masonian  Pro¬ 
prietors  in  New  England.” 

In  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Society  it  is  provided  that  the 
title  may  be  transferred  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  or  to 
the  Towns  of  Dublin  and  Jaffrey,  or  to  some  other  citizens’  or¬ 
ganization  which  will  accept  the  trust.  And  finally  it  is  provided 
that  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  trustee  to  conform  to  the 
terms  of  the  deed  the  title  shall  revert  to  the  grantors. 

Not  all  the  land  described  in  that  deed  was  recovered  for  the 
reservation.  Lot  7  Range  2  in  Jaffrey  was  already  included  in  the 
land  taken  by  the  Forestry  Commission  in  1904.  There  were 
record  titles  to  that  lot  as  far  back  as  1790.  Similarly  on  the  Dub- 
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lin  side  a  number  of  the  lots  had  been  in  private  ownership  under 
record  titles  for  more  than  a  century.  Question  was  raised,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  the  validity  of  the  claims  to  lots  in  Range  i  of  that 
town.  In  the  Superior  Court  at  Keene,  where  the  matter  was 
heard,  testimony  was  submitted  to  show  that  in  former  times  the 
owners  of  adjacent  lots  had  cleared  pastures  up  the  mountain 
regardless  of  range  lines  as  high  as  the  steep  and  rocky  pitches, 
and  that  cattle  had  ranged  there  uninterruptedly  for  many  years. 
Inasmuch  as  the  steep  part  of  the  mountain  on  that  side  coincided 
roughly  with  the  Town  line  the  Court  recognized  the  claim  of 
the  adjacent  owners  to  most  of  the  lots  in  Range  i.  Lot  14  in 
Ranges  1  and  2,  and  Lot  15  in  Range  1,  lying  in  part  on  the 
Dublin  ridge,  were  in  a  somewhat  different  category  since  cattle 
never  could  be  suspected  of  clambering  up  into  that  rough  and 
all  but  sterile  region.  An  agreement  was  arrived  at  between  the 
Society  and  the  claimant  of  those  lots,  Mrs.  Louise  Amory,  a 
summer  resident  of  Dublin,  whereby  all  the  land  lying  on  the 
northwest  flank  and  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  was  deeded  to 
the  Society  by  Mrs.  Amory  under  conditions  substantially  similar 
to  those  contained  in  the  deed  from  the  Masonian  heirs.  This 
piece,  together  with  the  uncontested  lots  in  Range  1  Jaffrey, 
added  about  650  acres  to  the  public  lands. 

Trail  enthusiasts  sometimes  wonder  why  no  paths  have  been 
opened  through  the  Mountain  brook  forest  on  the  Dublin  side. 
The  reason  is  found  in  the  terms  of  that  Masonian  deed.  In  1921 
those  who  laid  out  the  Cascade  Link  trail  unwittingly  trespassed 
upon  a  portion  of  those  lands,  and  the  Society  felt  obliged  to  ask 
for  the  abandonment  of  a  portion  of  the  path. 

In  January  1917  all  of  Lot  13  Range  2  in  Dublin,  except  a 
small  area  at  its  northerly  end,  was  presented  to  the  Society  by 
Miss  Emily  E.  Derby  of  Dublin  and  Professor  Samuel  C.  Derby 
of  Columbus,  O.  This  tract  of  about  125  acres,  which  adjoins  the 
land  deeded  by  Mrs.  Amory  and  lies  along  the  easterly  slope  of 
the  Dublin  ridge,  had  come  down  to  the  grantors  from  their 
grandfather,  Samuel  Derby,  who  had  lived  near  the  north  end  of 
Thorndike  pond.  The  deed  reads  that 

“This  conveyance  is  made  upon  the  express  condition  that  said 
Society  will  hold  the  same  in  trust  for  the  public  good  under  the 
following  terms  and  conditions:  That  it  shall  be  known  as  ‘The 
Derby  Woods  on  Monadnock.’  That  it  shall  be  held  for  public 
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use  and  benefit,  but  that  the  Society  shall  have  the  right  to  sell 
any  of  the  timber  not  deemed  necessary  for  preserving  the  scenic 
attractions  of  the  mountain,  sums  thus  derived,  less  expenses, 
to  be  devoted  to  the  care  and  improvement  of  the  property 
for  the  public  benefit,  or  in  buying  additional  tracts  or  the 
growth  thereon,  which  are  held  under  the  same  terms  of  public 
trust.” 

In  March  1926  the  north  half  of  Lot  13  Range  1  in  Dublin, 
adjoining  The  Derby  Woods  on  the  south,  and  about  fifty  acres 
in  extent,  was  given  to  the  Society  by  Maro  S.  Brooks  of  Han¬ 
cock,  N.  H.  This  was  another  ancestral  property,  it  having  been 
the  pasture  of  a  grandsire,  Zopha  Willard  Brooks,  who,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  also  owned  a  farm  on  Lot 
1 1  Range  1  in  Dublin. 

Several  additions  to  the  public  lands  were  made  on  both  the 
Dublin  and  the  Jaffrey  sides  between  1925  and  1935.  Some  of 
these  were  gifts  to  the  State  Forestry  Commission,  others  were 
gifts  to  or  purchases  by  the  Society  and  by  the  Town  of  Jaffrey. 
These  lots,  with  the  dates  of  acquisition  are: 


1925, 

1927, 

1927, 


L6,  R3 . Jaffrey,  90  acres,  bought  by  Society 

L3  &  4,  Ri  .  “  200 

L8  &  9,  Ri  .  “  166 


(C 

(( 


(( 


gift  to  State  by  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Poole. 


1928, 

N^L5,R4 . 

“  80 

« 

gift  to  State  by  Ella  & 

1928, 

L18,  Ri,  L18  &  19,  R2  .  . 

Dublin,  500 

a 

Etta  Sawyer, 
bought  by  Society. 

1928, 

sy2L2,R3  . 

Jaffrey,  52 

a 

gift  to  State  by  Mrs. 

1929, 

parts  of  L7  &  8,  R4 . 

“  150 

« 

Paul  W.  Kimball, 
bought  by  Town  of 

1929, 

L9,  R3,  4,  5,  part  of  Lio, 
R3,  parts  of  L8,  R4  &  5  .  . 

“  450 

« 

Jaffrey. 

bought  by  Society. 

1932. 

L5,  R3 . 

“  100 

(( 

gift  to  Society  by  Mrs. 

1933. 

L3  &  4,  R2,  L3,  R3,  part 
of  L4,  R3,  N54  L3)  R4  .  . 

“  500 

<( 

Alexander  C.  Dick. 

gift  to  Society  by  Mrs. 

1933. 

part  of  L3,  R3 . 

“ 

C( 

Alexander  C.  Dick, 
gift  to  State  by  War- 

1933. 

Lio,  Ri  . 

“  160 

<( 

ren  W.  Kimball, 
bought  by  Society 

1934. 

Li  1,  R2,  part  of . 

“  75 

« 

gift  to  Society  by  Mrs. 

1935. 

L9 ,wy2  Lio,  Rz . 

“  I  50 

« 

Isaac  Sprague, 
bought  by  Society. 
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The  purchases  by  the  Town  of  Jaffrey  and  the  Society  in  1 929 
were  made  possible  through  the  generous  consideration  of  Mrs. 
Joel  H.  Poole  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Poole,  who  in 
selling  The  Ark  property  offered  these  lands  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  mountain  on  most  reasonable  terms  in  order  that  they 
might  be  added  to  the  reservation.  The  lot  bought  by  the  Town 
is  adjacent  to  its  Monadnock  reservoir.  The  portion  taken  by  the 
Society  included  a  large  stand  of  maturing  white  pine  which  was 
dedicated  as  the  Poole  Forest,  while  the  area  abutting  on  the 
Jaffrey-Troy  highway,  and  including  the  Porcupine  Ledge,  is 
known,  at  the  request  of  the  donor,  as  the  Christine  B.  Robinson 
Memorial  Forest.  Mrs.  Dick’s  gift  of  1932  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Bald  Rock  ridge  and  the  westerly  slope  of  Monte  Rosa  was 
in  memory  of  her  first  husband,  Charles  Francis  Brush,  Jr.  of 
Cleveland,  O. 

To  afford  easier  public  access  to  the  reservation  from  the  south¬ 
east  Mr.  Poole  of  The  Ark,  at  his  own  expense  built  an  automo¬ 
bile  road  across  his  property  in  1921  and  ’22  and  deeded  it  to  the 
State  as  a  memorial  to  his  son,  Arthur  Eugene  Poole,  who  died  in 
1912.  This  road  connects  the  Jaffrey-Dublin  highway  with  the 
parking  place  and  public  camp  site  at  the  Town  of  Jaffrey’s  reser¬ 
voir,  and  follows  the  lines  of  an  abandoned  road  laid  out  in  1 803 
to  the  Meads  farm.  In  addition  to  providing  the  road  Mr.  Poole 
developed  the  parking  place,  with  the  consent  of  the  Forestry 
Commission,  by  the  judicious  cutting  of  trees,  by  building  safe 
fireplaces  for  the  accommodation  of  picnickers,  by  piping  good 
brook  water  to  a  convenient  tap,  and  by  the  erection  of  a  hand¬ 
some  flagstaff.  It  was  Mr.  Poole’s  further  intention  to  build  a 
suitable  cabin  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  and  to  serve 
as  headquarters  for  a  ranger.  In  1930  Mrs.  Poole  carried  out  this 
part  of  her  husband’s  plan.  The  State  Forestry  Department  fur¬ 
ther  developed  the  picnic  area  by  building  shelters  and  a  circuit 
road  in  1934  and  1935  with  the  aid  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps. 


IX.  THE  SUMMIT 


Although  it  was  Thoreau’s  opinion  that,  so  far  as  Monadnock 
l.  was  concerned  at  least,  “The  great  charm  is  not  to  look  off 
from  a  height,  but  to  walk  over  this  novel  and  wonderful  rocky 
surface,”  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  view  that  allures  the 
majority  of  those  who  climb  the  mountain.  Some  idea  of  the 
maximum  possibilities  of  that  outlook  can  be  had  from  the 
panoramic  strips  by  Edward  Gage  Chamberlain  here  reproduced. 
It  is  seldom,  of  course,  that  atmospheric  conditions  permit  the  eye 
to  range  to  those  outer  limits  of  all  four  quadrants,  but  except  in 
excessively  hazy,  or  in  cloudy  weather,  the  view  is  sufficiently 
extensive  to  be  impressive  and  repaying.  Anyone  who  knows  the 
mountain  will  agree  with  Thoreau  that  “They  who  simply  climb 
to  the  peak  of  Monadnock  have  seen  but  little  of  the  mountain,” 
and  its  more  ardent  admirers  will  approve  his  further  dictum 
that  “The  view  of  the  pinnacle  itself  from  the  plateau  below 
surpasses  any  view  which  you  get  from  the  summit.”  Thoreau, 
it  may  be  safely  enough  said,  however,  would  have  been  the  last 
one  to  encourage  the  thought  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  climb 
the  mountain  for  the  sake  of  the  view  alone. 

While  it  is  seldom  that  a  forest  fire  can  be  regarded  as  a  bless¬ 
ing,  it  must  be  admitted  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  fires  that, 
so  tradition  says,  raged  on  this  mountain  a  century  or  more  ago, 
the  outlook  from  its  top  would  be  far  less  expansive.  When  the 
Monadnock  towns  were  settled,  about  1760,  the  mountain  was 
clad  to  its  top  with  trees,  so  it  is  said,  the  Bald  Rock  on  the 
Jaffrey  ridge  alone  being  bare  of  verdure  larger  than  berry 
bushes.46  Yet  there  was  no  mean  view  from  the  top  even  under 
those  conditions  for  Captain  Willard  entered  it  in  his  journal  at 
the  time  when  he,  and  fourteen  of  his  rangers,  “campt  on  ye  top” 
on  July  31, 1725,  that  he  saw  twenty-six  ponds,  also  “Pigwackett,” 
“Cusagee,”  and  “Winnepeseoky.”  47 There  was  no  Boston  Custom 
House  tower  to  look  for  in  those  days,  and  he  did  not  mention 
the  Green  mountains. 

No  documentary  evidence  has  been  found,  despite  a  most 
painstaking  search  by  more  than  one  eager  enquirer,  to  show  ex¬ 
actly  when  the  fires  occurred  that  destroyed  the  trees.  Dr.  Edward 
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W.  Emerson,  who  was  a  close  student  of  the  mountain  and  its 
traditions,  stated  48  that  “It  is  said  that  early  in  the  century  [the 
19th]  the  fire  from  a  brush-burning  on  a  farm  on  the  Troy  side 
spread  to  the  mountain,  which  burned  for  three  weeks,”  adding 
that  it  was  so  hot  that  it  blasted  the  rock  itself  in  the  ravines,  and 
caused  slides. 

Thoreau,  in  his  Journal,49  for  September  1852  related  that  aA 
man  in  Peterborough  told  me  that  his  father  told  him  that  Mon- 
adnock  used  to  be  crowned  with  forest,  that  fires  ran  through  it 
and  killed  it  and  killed  the  turf ;  that  the  trees  blew  down,  and 
their  roots  turned  up  and  formed  a  dense  and  impenetrable 
thicket  in  which  the  wolves  abounded,”  and  that  finally  the  farm¬ 
ers,  to  drive  out  the  wolves,  aset  fire  to  this  thicket,  and  it  made 
the  greatest  fire  they  had  ever  had  in  the  country.”50 

Another  reference  to  the  early  mountain  fires  is  found  in  an 
article  signed  “Hermit”  in  the  New  Hampshire  Sentinel  for 
September  30,  1825.  This  was  copied  from  the  Cheshire  Gazette 
of  Walpole,  and  although  the  date  of  the  original  printing  was 
not  given  it  was,  in  all  probability,  of  about  the  same  date.  It  was 
there  stated  that  “Some  years  ago,  in  a  very  dry  season,  fires 
were  kindled  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which  after  spreading 
over  the  more  barren  parts,  attacked  the  spruce  and  hemlock  turf 
and  continued  to  burn  about  two  weeks.  A  continuous  chain  of 
fire  two  miles  long  was  seen  by  the  writer  on  the  north  side  of 
the  mountain.  *  *  *  *  This  fire  consumed  only  the  turf.  The 
trees  turned  over  in  every  direction,  and  afforded  about  three 
years  after,  fuel  for  a  more  tremendous  scene.  The  season  was 
dry  and  the  wind  blew  a  gale  from  the  west  when  a  small  smoke 
at  that  quarter  announced  to  the  people  of  the  neighboring  towns 
the  approaching  conflagration.  In  about  two  hours  a  sea  of  fire 
*  *  *  *  two  or  three  miles  in  length  was  seen  from  about  half 
way  down  the  mountain.  *  *  *  This  completely  broke  up  the 
haunts  so  celebrated  for  wolves ;  it  was  not,  however,  until  about 
five  years  ago,  that  the  last  destroyer  of  our  sheep  was  obliterated, 
when  by  the  combined  energies  of  several  of  the  neighboring 
towns  the  only  remaining  straggler  was  slain.” 

When  Dublin  celebrated  the  centennial  of  its  settlement  in 
1852  Charles  Mason  of  Fitchburg,  a  native  of  Dublin,  made  the 
historical  address.  He  spoke  of  a  fire  of  “unknown  origin”  that 
“years  ago”  killed  the  growth  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain, 
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and  added  that  “Some  thirty  years  ago  [that  would  be  about 
1820]  in  the  latter  part  of  a  dry  summer,  the  fire  from  a  clearing 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain  made  its  way  up  to  the  higher  regions, 
where  *  *  *  *  it  extended  itself  over  almost  the  entire  north¬ 
ern  side.” 

Judge  Joel  Parker  of  Boston  was  the  historical  speaker  at 
Jaffrey’s  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  its  incorporation  in  1873. 
Referring  to  the  mountain  as  he  knew  it  in  his  boyhood  he  said 
that  some  of  his  earliest  recollections  were  of  fires  on  its  sides. 
His  recollection  would  have  run  back  to  about  1805. 

It  is  regrettable  that  none  of  these  men  were  more  definite  in 
their  statements.  Admitting  that  their  testimony,  though  not 
positively  contradictory,  is  not  sufficiently  in  agreement  as  to 
facts,  and  is  too  generalized  as  to  dates,  to  warrant  any  positive 
conclusions,  a  basis  is  afforded  for  at  least  a  more  or  less  shrewd 
guess.  It  appears  likely  that  the  first  fire  occurred  about  1800, 
though  some  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  may  have  been  a  few 
years  earlier.  There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  that  fire 
killed  the  trees,  and  that  they  subsequently  blew  down,  affording 
a  harboring  place  for  the  wolves.  It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
last  severe  fire  must  have  been  the  one  deliberately  set  to  drive 
out  the  wolves,  since  it  is  unlikely  that  sufficient  fuel  could  have 
remained  after  that  to  feed  a  fire  of  any  magnitude.  Dr.  Emer¬ 
son’s  statement,  quite  likely  founded  upon  stories  that  he  picked 
up  among  the  farmers  near  the  mountain,  refers  to  but  a  single 
fire,  but  a  very  severe  one,  so  hot  as  to  blast  the  rocks.  The  ques¬ 
tion  therefore  arises  as  to  the  possibility  that  either  his  informers, 
or  he  himself,  confused  the  facts  which  may  have  had  to  do  with 
two,  or  even  more  fires.  In  any  event  it  seems  clear  that  the  wolf 
drivers’  fire  occurred  sometime  between  1810  and  1820.  Judging 
from  Thoreau’s  figures  as  to  the  age  of  the  tree  that  he  cut  in 
i860  (44  years  old)  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Dublin  ridge,  it 
might  well  be  assumed  that  this  last,  and  most  destructive  fire 
occurred  not  later  than  1816. 

There  have  been  fires  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  in 
more  recent  times.  Elderly  people  in  Jaffrey  tell  of  a  fire  in  the 
late  1 8  60s  that  was  set  by  a  couple  of  boys  who  were  trying  to 
smoke  a  squirrel  out  of  a  hollow  tree  in  the  woods  near  Ardsley 
Cottage  (Lot  5  Range  5).  The  fire  got  away  and  burned  to 
upper  tree  line.  There  is  also  the  story  that  in  the  1880s  a  fire  was 
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started  on  the  plateau  east  of  the  summit  to  stimulate  the  blue¬ 
berry  crop,  and  that  it  ran  over  a  wide  area  above  tree  line  before 
it  died  out.  No  one  fought  woods  fires  in  those  days  unless  other 
property  was  endangered.  Thanks  to  good  fortune,  and  perhaps 
to  a  growing  public  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  guarding 
against  them,  the  mountain  has  experienced  only  one  fire  in  recent 
years.  As  a  result  the  tree  growth  is  slowly  recovering  and  in¬ 
creasing  on  portions  of  the  upper  mountain.  There  is  no  need  to 
fear,  however,  that  the  view  will  be  interfered  with  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future,  for  the  scanty  soil  that  once  sustained  the  trees  on 
and  around  the  summit  has  been  burned  and  washed  away,  and 
many  centuries  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  restored. 

Aside  from  the  view  there  are  a  number  of  things  on  and  near 
the  summit  that  attract  visitors.  To  those  who  are  geologically 
minded  the  rocks  themselves,  and  the  pronounced  evidences  of 
glaciation  that  they  bear,  are  a  never  ending  source  of  interest. 
To  those  whose  scientific  bent  is  botany  the  mountain  as  a  whole 
presents  a  varied  flora,  but  the  summit  is  particularly  interesting 
because  its  vegetation  so  closely  resembles  that  of  higher  altitudes 
considerably  farther  north.  Walter  Deane,51  who  spent  a  day 
late  in  July  1890,  collecting  on  and  close  to  the  summit,  found 
that  the  plants  there  were  much  the  same  as  those  near  the  Half 
Way  House  on  the  Mount  Washington  carriage  road.The  latter 
is  nearly  one  hundred  miles  farther  north,  and  is  700  feet  higher 
above  sea  than  the  top  of  Monadnock.  Mr.  Dean’s  collecting  at 
that  time  was  confined  to  a  narrow  area  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
summit  rocks.  The  absence  of  many  plants  that  might  be  expected 
to  live  there  he  attributed  to  the  entire  lack  of  shade  and  of  any 
rich  soil.  All  that  he  found  were  a  rush  (  Juncus  trifidus),  in  dense 
tough  patches  between  the  rocks ;  false  redtop  (Poa  serotina) 
forming  a  turf  several  feet  square  close  to  the  summit  ;  Poa 
nemoralis  (Poa  caesia,  var.  strictior)  in  a  dense  sod  between 
boulders ;  mountain  sandwort  (Arenaria  Groenlandica)  in  full 
flower  j  Alpine  goldenrod  (Solidago  Virgaurea)  in  full  bloom ; 
mountain  azalea  (Rhodora)  in  fruit ;  Labrador  tea  (Ledum 
latifolium) ;  three-toothed  cinquefoil  (Potentilla  tridentata), 
everywhere  on  the  rocks  and  in  flower  j  mountain  cranberry 
(Vaccinium  Vitis-Idaea)  close  to  the  summit ;  cotton  grass 
(Eriophorum  gracile)  in  rich  sphagnum  by  a  small  pool. 

Then  too  there  is  the  human  interest  as  represented  by  the 
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marks  that  mankind  has  left  as  evidences  of  its  use  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Not  the  heedless  litter  of  the  current  season’s  lunches,  but 
the  persisting  traces  of  generations  past.  Everyone  notices  that 
the  rocks  immediately  around  the  summit  are  plentifully  inscribed 
with  chiselled  initials  and  dates.  Thoreau 52  remarked  upon  this 
once  popular  passion  for  indelibly  recording  one’s  mountain 
prowess.  He  was  camping  near  the  top  at  the  time,  and  entered 
this  comment  in  his  Journal: 

“Apparently  a  part  of  the  regular  outfit  of  mountain  climbers 
is  a  hammer  and  cold-chisel  *  *  *  *.  Certainly  you  could  not 
hire  a  stone-cutter  to  do  so  much  engraving  for  less  than  several 
thousand  dollars.  *  *  *  *  They  are  all  of  one  trade, — stone 
cutters,  defacers  of  mountain  tops.  ‘Charles  &  Lizzie.’  Charles 
carried  the  sledge-hammer,  and  Lizzie  the  cold-chisel.” 

During  his  visit  in  the  summer  of  i860  he  found  them  still  at 
it  one  fine  day  when  he  was  on  the  summit,  and  commented  upon 
the  “incessant  clink”  of  the  hammers  and  chisels.  Recent  genera' 
tions  have  either  reformed  in  this  respect,  or  the  art  of  stone¬ 
carving  is  less  widely  understood  than  formerly,  for  there  are  few 
inscriptions  later  than  i860.  Now  and  again  some  misguided 
individual  carries  up  a  pot  of  paint  and  a  brush,  but  the  elements 
quite  speedily  attend  to  the  obliteration  of  such  records.  And  since 
the  establishment  of  the  fire  observatory  in  1914,  with  its  visitors’ 
register  always  handy,  the  pencil  and  pen  have  superseded  the 
clumsier  stone  tools. 

Some  find  it  an  interesting  pastime  to  hunt  for  the  oldest  dates 
cut  in  the  rocks.  So  far  as  known  the  oldest  is  found  about  three 
feet  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  observatory.  It  reads 
“S.  Dakin”  and  under  the  name  is  the  date  “1801.”  Probably  this 
was  the  mark  of  Samuel  Dakin  who  moved  from  Concord,  Mass, 
to  Jaffrey  in  that  year,  and  who  became  prominent  as  a  lawyer, 
as  Town  Clerk,  and  as  Selectman.  The  next  oldest  found  reads 
“Sim  Cumings  1804.”  This  is  about  twenty  feet  northeast  of 
the  summit  rocks  at  the  foot  of  a  sloping  ledge.  Next  come  “Alec 
Carter,  P.  S.  Grant  1808,”  the  names  one  above  the  other  with 
the  date  beneath,  and  are  found  close  under  the  eaves  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  observatory.  Not  far  west  of  Sim 
Cumings’  name  is  that  of  “Reuben  Macy,  Nantucket,  1814.”  53 
Obviously  he  had  plenty  of  time  and  energy.  “Ira  Graves  July 
21,  1816”  is  found  just  northwest  of  the  summit.  None  have 
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been  discovered  in  the  20s  and  30s,  but  there  are  several  in  the 
40s  and  50s. 

In  1914  the  first  fire  observatory  was  erected  on  the  summit 
by  the  State  Forestry  Commission.  As  an  all-commanding  outlook 
and  shelter  for  the  warden  it  was  a  success,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
some  it  was  anything  but  a  desirable  addition  to  the  mountain’s 
skyline.  In  1928  the  Commission  replaced  this  with  the  stone 
cabin,  and  as  a  concession  to  public  sentiment  they  chose  a  location 
and  a  design  that  would  make  the  building  less  conspicuous  from 
afar.  Frederic  H.  Fay,  a  Boston  engineer  who  had  been  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  mountain  for  many  years,  and  who  mapped  many 
of  the  trails  on  the  southeast  side,  contributed  the  design  for  the 
cabin.  The  old  observatory,  a  one  room  frame  cabin,  was  moved 
to  the  hollow  a  few  rods  northeast  of  the  summit,  on  the  Pum- 
pelly  trail,  where  it  served  for  a  few  seasons  as  a  shelter  for 
visitors  in  case  of  a  sudden  shower.  Vandals  and  the  elements 
soon  wrecked  the  structure  and  it  was  ordered  burned. 

Before  the  building  of  the  stone  cabin  there  was  a  noticeable 
rectangular  niche  in  the  south  side  of  the  summit  ledge.  It  was 
referred  to  in  the  note  book  of  the  Coast  Survey  party  of  1861  as 
a  “recess  which  seems  to  have  been  cut  in  the  south  side  of  the 
mass  of  rocks.”  In  order  to  make  the  new  cabin  blend  into  the 
mountain  it  was  built  into  this  recess,  its  windows  and  roof  just 
peering  above  the  top  of  the  ledge. 

No  one  among  the  elderly  Jaffrey  people  consulted  knows 
when  or  why  that  recess  was  made.  Some  have  thought  that  the 
Coast  Survey  men  made  it  as  a  location  for  their  instrument  cabin. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  such  a  cabin  in  their  note  book,  but  two 
Jaffrey  men  have  told  the  writer  that  in  their  boyhood,  in  the 
early  60s,  they  saw  a  rough  stone  structure  with  a  board  roof  that 
was  built  into  that  cleft.  One  of  these  men  recalled  having  been 
told  that  surveying  instruments  were  or  had  been  kept  there.54 
The  other  said  that  the  roof  eventually  blew  away  in  a  winter 
gale,  and  that  the  walls,  which  had  been  laid  up  without  mortar, 
toppled  over  little  by  little,  and  that  the  stones  all  went  over  the 
southern  precipice  at  the  hands  of  visitors.  This  leads  to  the 
thought  that  perhaps  the  Survey  men  did  build  a  temporary 
shelter  there  to  house  their  instruments  over  night,  but  that  they 
did  not  themselves  cut  the  recess  seems  obvious  in  the  light  of 
the  reference  to  it  in  their  note  book. 
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Was  this  perhaps  the  site  of  Josiah  Amadon’s  “Grand  Monad- 
nock  Hotel”  of  1823,  the  story  of  which  is  told  in  the  chapter  on 
Early  Path  Makers?  Whatever  became  of  that  structure  is  a 
matter  for  speculation.  The  nearest  approach  to  anything  like  a 
record  of  its  destruction  is  found  in  a  little  book  of  verse  entitled 
“Poems  at  Fourscore”  by  A.  A.  Parker  of  Fitzwilliam,  and 
printed  at  Claremont,  N.  H.  in  1875.  The  opening  poem  of  one 
hundred  and  one  stanzas  is  called  “Monadnock  Mountain  and 
Its  Surroundings.”  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  following  quota¬ 
tion  refers  to  Amadon’s  “hotel:” 

“Years  ago  a  Shanty, 

In  size  rather  scanty, 

Was  built  up  quite  near  to  the  top: 

A  player,  full  middling, 

Performed  all  the  fiddling 

For  young  folks  to  have  a  grand  ‘Hop.’ 

“This  Shanty  well  stood 
Secure  from  the  flood; 

But  not  quite  so  safe  from  the  blast; 

For  whirlwind  at  length, 

Put  forth  all  its  strength, 

And  tore  it  to  atoms  at  last.” 

There  is,  however,  another  tradition  that  someone  built  a 
board  shanty  at  the  top  before  1870,  and  that  the  lumber  was 
packed  up  on  a  mule  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  Coast  Survey. 
It  is  said  that  this  blew  away  during  its  very  first  winter.  So  per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Parker  had  that  shanty  in  mind,  and  that  his  phrase 
“Years  ago”  was  dictated  by  poetic  necessity  rather  than  by  a 
desire  for  historic  accuracy. 

Thoreau  made  an  interesting  allusion  to  a  dancing  floor  on 
the  summit  in  a  letter  that  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Harrison  Blake 
of  Worcester  in  i860.55  “An  old  Concord  farmer,”  he  said,  had 
told  him  that  he  once  went  up  Monadnock  and  that  he  there  met 
a  number  of  young  men  and  women  who  had  carried  up  a  lot 
of  boards.  These  they  laid  down  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  so 
as  to  make  a  floor  on  which  all  hands  danced  to  the  music  of  a 
fiddler.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  year  in  which  that 
occurred.  Perchance  Amadon  himself  was  of  that  board-toting 
party,  and  that  this  was  the  first  consignment  of  the  lumber  for 
his  hotel. 
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The  officially  accepted  altitude  of  the  summit,  as  shown  on 
the  map  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  is  3165  feet. 
This  tallies  well  with  the  result  obtained  by  J.  J.  Holbrook  and 
Ira  J.  Prouty  who,  in  1 877,  ran  a  line  of  levels  from  Troy  railroad 
station,  six  miles  or  more  distant  and  more  than  two  thousand 
feet  lower,  to  the  top.  They  made  the  elevation  3169.3  feet  and 
inscribed  those  figures  on  a  ledge  about  ten  yards  east  of  the  peak 
rock,  where  they  may  still  be  read  in  spite  of  weathering. 

But  these  determinations  would  have  been  disappointing  to 
the  men  who  packed  mercurial  barometers  to  the  top  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  James  Winthrop’s  5G  barometric 
calculation  made  the  mountain  3254  feet  above  sea,  and  Dr.  J. 
Freeman  Dana,  with  aa  best  mercurial  barometer,”  made  it  3450 
feet  in  1816. 57  Those  figures  for  Monadnock  were  modest,  how¬ 
ever,  in  comparison  with  the  early  statements  as  to  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington’s  height.  Dr.  Belknap  stated  that  it  had  been  found  to  be 
“nearly  ten  thousand  feet”  high,  but  he  felt  confident  that  a  more 
precise  observation  would  prove  it  to  be  much  higher.  The  latest 
official  figure  is  6290  feet. 

Fourteen  years  after  Dr.  Dana  measured  the  altitude  Captain 
Alden  Partridge,  principal  of  the  Norwich,  Vt.,  military  academy, 
took  his  barometer  up  Monadnock,  and  his  result,  as  printed  in 
the  Keene  Sentinel 58  was  3188  feet,  or  only  23  feet  higher  than 
the  elevation  given  on  the  government  maps  today.  Thoreau 
quoted  a  gazetteer  as  authority  for  3718  feet. 

The  instrument  station  used  by  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  in  1861  is  not  on  the  very  tip-topmost  rock  of 
the  summit,  but  on  a  broader  ledge  some  eight  feet  south  of  the 
highest  point  and  about  a  foot  lower.  The  station  is  marked  by  a 
half  inch  drill  hole  close  beside  which  is  an  iron  bolt  which 
projects  a  little  above  the  rock.  Surrounding  the  drill  hole  and 
bolt  a  triangle  with  ten  inch  sides  has  been  chiselled,  and  radiating 
from  the  drill  hole  short  lines  have  been  cut  in  the  rock  indicating 
the  directions  in  which  to  look  for  Gunstock  Mountain  near  Lake 
Winnipesaukee,  the  Uncanoonuc  Mountains  near  Manchester, 
Wachusett  Mountain  in  Massachusetts,  Bald  Hill  in  Union, 
Connecticut,  and  Mount  Tom  in  the  Connecticut  River  valley 
near  Northampton,  Mass.  Round  about  the  triangle  there  are 
five  other  drill  holes,  each  enclosed  in  a  square.  These  are  the 
“witness  marks.”  About  a  foot  southeast  of  the  Coast  Survey 
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marks  a  bronze  disk  was  set  in  the  rock  during  the  summer  of  1 93 1 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  On  the  actual  summit 
rock  north  of  these  stations  the  then  accepted  elevation,  3166  feet, 
has  been  both  chiselled  and  painted.  A  more  recent  determination 
by  the  Geological  Survey  makes  the  height  3165  feet. 

Seventy  years  ago  it  was  a  matter  for  newspaper  comment 
when  one  hundred  and  twenty  people  went  up  to  the  top  in  one 
day.  In  the  Keene  Sentinel  for  August  14,  1858  is  found  a  state¬ 
ment  to  that  effect,  and  the  additional  information  that  the  reg¬ 
ister  at  Fassett’s  Mountain  House  59  showed  nearly  seven  hun¬ 
dred  names  entered  there  that  season.  The  same  paper  exclaimed 
on  August  23,  i860  that  “Travel  to  Monadnock  is  unprecedented 
this  season.  On  one  day  recently  there  were  four  hundred  people 
on  the  mountain.” 

In  his  Journal  Thoreau  alluded  several  times  to  the  number  of 
people  he  encountered  during  his  visits  to  the  mountain.  In  June 
1858  he  wrote  that  “A  dozen  people  passed  us  in  the  afternoon, 
men  and  women,  on  their  way  down  from  the  summit.”  In  August 
i860  he  recorded  that  one  morning,  before  sunrise,  he  “was  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  the  voices  of  people  rushing  up  the  mountain  for 
berries  in  the  wet,  even  at  this  hour.”  And  on  another  day  during 
that  same  visit,  when  he  and  Channing  camped  for  a  week  on  the 
plateau  east  of  the  peak,  he  noted  that  “There  were  a  great  many 
visitors  to  the  summit,  both  by  the  south  and  the  north,  i.e.  the 
Jaffrey  and  Dublin  paths,  *  *  *  One  noon,  when  I  was  on  top, 
I  counted  forty  men,  women  and  children  around  me,  and  more 
were  constantly  arriving  while  others  were  going.  Certainly  more 
than  one  hundred  ascended  in  a  day.  *  *  *  The  mountain  was 
not  free  of  them  from  sunrise  to  sunset.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  even  approximately,  how 
many  people  climb  to  the  summit  every  year  at  the  present  time 
by  the  several  paths.  The  register  at  the  fire  warden’s  observatory 
furnishes  only  a  partial  record  for  the  reason  that  he  is  there  for 
but  seven  months  from  spring  to  fall,  whereas,  nowadays,  there 
are  many  visitors  at  other  seasons  including  the  dead  of  winter. 
Moreover  there  are  probably  many  summer  visitors  who  do  not 
register.  During  one  recent  season  between  nine  and  ten  thousand 
signed  the  book.  On  fine  Sundays  and  on  holidays  as  many  as 
one  hundred  automobiles  drive  up  to  the  Half  Way  House,  the 
nearest  point  to  the  summit  for  vehicles,  and  it  is  a  poor  mountain 
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day  when  a  dozen  or  more  cars  do  not  climb  to  that  point  between 
June  and  October. 

To  old  and  young,  from  tots  of  five  to  octogenarians,00  and  to 
people  of  many  tastes,  the  summit  is  a  fascinating  place.  The 
marvel  of  its  allurement  was  expressed  by  Emerson  in  these 
lines:61 

Monadnock  from  Afar 
“Dark  flower  of  Cheshire  garden 
Red  evening  duly  dyes 
Thy  sombre  head  with  rosy  hues 
To  fix  far-gazing  eyes. 

Well  the  Planter  knew  how  strongly 
Works  thy  form  on  human  thought; 

I  muse  what  secret  purpose  had  he 
To  draw  all  fancies  to  this  spot.” 

Many  have  heard  of  that  peculiar  phenomenon  called  the 
Monadnock  “roar.”  For  some  reason  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
commonly  spoken  of  today  as  formerly,  but  the  writer,  who  has 
never  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  the  “roar”  himself,  has  been 
assured  by  men  in  whom  he  has  confidence  that  it  does  occasionally 
still  manifest  itself.  Scott  A.  Smith,  who  spent  his  summers  for 
many  years  at  the  Half  Way  House  or  in  his  cottage  near  by, 
first  heard  of  the  “roar”  from  Augustus  P.  Chamberlaine,  also  a 
long  time  summer  resident  on  the  mountain.  After  that  Mr.  Smith 
was  ever  on  the  alert  in  the  hope  that  he  might  hear  this  singular 
sound,  and  listened  for  it  days  and  nights.  Not  long  before  his 
death  he  wrote  me  that  one  day,  while  picking  berries  among  the 
ledges  north  of  Monte  Rosa,  “there  came  a  roar  not  describable, 
like  the  roar  of  a  hundred  bulls,  and  it  was  all  over  in  fifteen 
seconds  or  less.”  He  was  not  conscious  of  any  great  wind  at  the 
time,  but  noted  the  bending  of  the  bushes  round  about  him  as  if  a 
breeze  had  passed  by. 

Herbert  W.  Gleason  had  heard  of  this  experience  from  Mr. 
Smith  and  one  day  in  September  1918,  as  he  was  roaming  over 
the  rocks  below  the  peak,  had  the  good  luck  to  hear  it  himself.  In 
writing  to  me  at  the  time  he  said:  “It  certainly  was  startling,  and 
I  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Smith  considered  it  as  one  of  the  most 
marvelous  legends  of  the  mountain.” 

While  the  “roar”  is  in  no  way  peculiar  to  the  summit  itself, 
and,  so  far  as  known,  has  never  been  heard  there,  it  seems  appro- 
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priate  to  mention  it  in  this  connection  since  the  sound  is  most  likely 
to  be  heard  by  persons  approaching  the  top,  and  especially  from 
the  south.  In  olden  time,  so  ’tis  said,  the  “roar”  has  been  heard  as 
far  away  as  Jaffrey  village  on  a  still  winter  day. 

This  phenomenon  is  not  exclusively  Monadnock’s  own,  for  it 
has  been  often  noticed  in  other  mountainous  regions,  specifically 
where  the  forest  grows  well  up  toward  the  summit,  and  where 
the  crest  lies  athwart  the  courses  of  cyclonic  storms.  It  has  been 
explained  that  in  such  cases  the  winds,  at  a  point  during  the  onset 
of  a  storm,  blow  at  right  angles  to  the  mountain’s  long  axis,  and 
as  the  upper  air  is  moving  more  rapidly  than  that  below,  the 
sound  waves,  caused  by  the  wind  in  the  trees,  are  deflected  down¬ 
ward  so  that  they  converge  upon  the  place  where  the  roar  is  heard. 


X.  THE  VIEW 


Emerson,  in  his  famous  poem,  “Monadnoc,”  made  the  moun¬ 
tain  itself  brag  of  the  inclusiveness  of  its  outlook  upon  the 
world: 

“Every  morn  I  lift  my  head, 

See  New  England  underspread, 

South  from  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Sound, 

From  Katskill  to  the  sea-bound.” 

With  due  allowance  for  the  obvious  poetic  license  in  these  lines 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  given  clear  weather,  this  solitary  watch- 
tower  commands  a  range  of  view  far  more  expansive  than  that 
afforded  by  many  another  loftier  summit.  It  is  the  only  point  from 
which  all  six  New  England  states  can  be  seen.  Off  to  the  north¬ 
west  is  Mount  Mansfield,  mightiest  of  the  Green  mountains  in 
Vermont,  12 1  miles  away;  to  the  east  of  north  is  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington,  chieftain  of  the  White  Mountains,  105  miles  distant ; 
north  of  east  in  Maine  is  Mount  Agamenticus,  76  miles  off  ;  south 
of  east  is  the  tower  of  the  Boston  Custom  House,  64  miles ;  south¬ 
east  is  Woonsocket  hill  in  Rhode  Island,  68  miles ;  to  the  south  is 
Bald  hill  in  Connecticut,  61  miles  ;  and  southwest,  in  the  Berk¬ 
shire  hills,  Greylock  mountain,  56  miles. 

The  value  of  the  summit  as  a  conning  tower  was  probably 
known  to  the  Indian  bands  that  drifted  down  from  the  north  to 
raid  the  Massachusetts  border  settlements  two  hundred  years  or 
more  ago,  and  the  colonists’  defensive  scouting  parties  likewise 
used  it  in  their  counter  forays  against  the  redmen. 

The  accompanying  key  to  the  landscape  represents  many  years 
of  work  in  the  field  and  the  office  by  the  late  Edward  Gage 
Chamberlain  of  Auburndale,  Mass.,  whose  life  work  had  been 
geodetic  surveying  in  New  England.  A  long  list  of  similar  pano¬ 
ramas  from  various  high  points  throughout  this  region  stand  to 
the  credit  of  his  indefatigable  and  painstaking  labors.  Many  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity  has  been  rectified  through  his  careful 
observations,  so  that  people  who  look  northward  from  Bunker 
Hill  monument,  for  instance,  no  longer  believe  that  they  are 
seeing  Mount  Washington,  when,  in  reality,  it  is  the  Peter- 
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borough  hills,  the  near  neighbors  of  Monadnock,  that  loom  so 
large  in  that  direction.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  Washington 
was  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a  number  of  Massachusetts 
points,  whereas  Wachusett,  Pow-wow  hill  in  Amesbury,  and 
Pigeon  Hill  in  Rockport  on  Cape  Ann  are  probably  the  only  ones 
that  see  that  peak.  The  Uncanoonucs  near  Manchester,  N.  H., 
masqueraded  as  Washington  for  many  years  for  the  benefit  of 
visitors  to  Great  Blue  Hill  in  Milton,  Mass.,  and  of  those  to 
Asnebumskit  near  Worcester.  From  Bald  Pate  hill  in  George¬ 
town,  Mass.,  and  from  Holt  hill  in  Andover,  what  is  now  believed 
to  be  Blue  Job  mountain  in  Farmington,  N.  H.,  was  formerly 
pointed  out  confidently  as  the  biggest  mountain  in  all  New  Eng¬ 
land,  while  from  Prospect  hill  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  and  some¬ 
times  from  Great  Blue  hill  also,  Fort  mountain  in  Epsom,  N.  H., 
was  similarly  mistaken.  These  errors,  and  many  others  of  like 
nature,  have  been  corrected  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  studies  and 
observations  carried  on  over  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years. 
In  the  course  of  his  triangulation  work  at  least  two  hundred 
lookout  points  in  the  New  England  states  were  occupied,  some 
of  them  many  times,  and  nothing  was  accepted  by  him  as  a  visible 
fact  until  he  had  proved  it  by  instrumental  and  mathematical 
tests. 

The  information  given  on  the  panorama  from  Monadnock  is 
the  result  of  many  visits  to  the  mountain  and  to  the  summits  of 
other  hills  and  mountains  visible  from  it.  To  appreciate  the  degree 
of  accuracy  in  the  result  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  rigidity  of  the 
working  rule  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  imposed  upon  himself. 
Nothing  was  taken  for  granted.  Before  proceeding  to  an  observa¬ 
tion  point  days  were  often  spent  in  the  office  studying  all  available 
maps  and  data,  and  in  computing  horizontal  and  vertical  angles 
to  determine  what  might  be  expected  to  show  up  within  the  range 
of  vision  from  the  station.  Finally  on  the  ground  with  the  instru¬ 
ment  the  rule  was  to  turn  off  the  previously  computed  angles  of 
the  several  landmarks  that  he  expected  to  find,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining,  first,  if  the  angle  was  correct ;  second,  if  the 
description  of  the  object  was  correct;  and  third,  if  there  was  any 
similar  object  in  that  general  direction  that  might  be  mistaken 
for  the  one  sought.  Too  often  clouds  and  haze  prevented  the 
positive  identification  of  some  landmark.  In  such  cases,  and  where 
a  key  was  drawn  up  before  an  opportunity  offered  to  see  the 
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object,  or  to  secure  a  satisfactory  backsight  on  the  original 
observation  station  by  a  visit  to  the  hidden  point,  it  was  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  custom  to  indicate  the  probable  position  and  shape 
by  dotted  lines  on  his  drawing.  Thus  it  will  be  noted  that  Beacon- 
pole  and  Woonsocket  hills  in  Rhode  Island  are  recorded  on  the 
Monadnock  panorama  in  that  manner.  Geodetic  computations 
convinced  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  those  hills  should  be  visible 
from  Monadnock,  but  he  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the 
atmosphere  sufficiently  clear  to  make  them  out,  and  on  several 
visits  to  the  Rhode  Island  hills  he  was  similarly  balked  in  his 
endeavor  to  see  Monadnock.  Mount  Mansfield,  Camel’s  Hump, 
and  Mount  Lincoln  in  the  Green  mountains  he  was  likewise 
obliged  to  indicate  on  the  panorama  by  position  merely.  The 
writer,  however,  has  more  than  once  seen  from  Monadnock  what 
he  confidently  believes  to  be  these  Vermont  summits  in  the  posi¬ 
tions  shown  on  the  key.  There  is  nothing  else  in  that  direction 
that  could  be  mistaken  for  them. 

The  first  attempt  to  produce  a  panorama  from  Monadnock 
was  made  in  1877  by  two  officers  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club,  Professor  Edward  C.  Pickering  and  J.  Rayner  Edmands, 
both  of  the  Harvard  College  observatory  staff.  They  used  what 
was  known  as  a  topographical  camera  for  the  purpose  and  their 
chart  embraced  only  the  northeast  quadrant.  In  1897  Reverend 
Moses  T.  Runnels  of  New  Hampshire  issued  a  guide  to  the 
view,  and  in  1900  Charles  Larned  of  Boston,  a  member  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  brought  out  a  chart.  Neither  of 
these  was  in  the  graphic  and  popularly  useful  form  adopted  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Nor  was  that  earlier  horizon  drawing  made 
by  the  use  of  the  camera  as  clear  and  readily  usable  as  the  one 
here  reproduced.  In  the  camera  drawings  all  the  outlines  are 
natural,  and  for  that  reason  lack  sufficient  emphasis  to  make  the 
objects  readily  recognizable  to  the  average  observer.  In  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  panorama  the  vertical  angles  have  been  exag¬ 
gerated  in  the  distance  and  shortened  in  the  foreground,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  depict  the  outlines  of  even  the  most  distant 
mountains  with  a  close  resemblance  to  their  forms  as  they  appear 
to  the  observer’s  eye.  The  height  above  sea  level  of  the  objects 
named,  and  the  airline  distance  from  Monadnock  are  given  in 
many  cases,  but  the  word  “feet”  is  not  invariably  included  in 
connection  with  the  elevations,  nor  the  word  “miles”  with  the 
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object,  or  to  secure  a  satisfactory  backsight  on  the  original 
observation  station  by  a  visit  to  the  hidden  point,  it  was  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  custom  to  indicate  the  probable  position  and  shape 
by  dotted  lines  on  his  drawing.  Thus  it  will  be  noted  that  Beacon- 
pole  and  Woonsocket  hills  in  Rhode  Island  are  recorded  on  the 
Monadnock  panorama  in  that  manner.  Geodetic  computations 
convinced  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  those  hills  should  be  visible 
from  Monadnock,  but  he  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the 
atmosphere  sufficiently  clear  to  make  them  out,  and  on  several 
visits  to  the  Rhode  Island  hills  he  was  similarly  balked  in  his 
endeavor  to  see  Monadnock.  Mount  Mansfield,  Camel’s  Hump, 
and  Mount  Lincoln  in  the  Green  mountains  he  was  likewise 
obliged  to  indicate  on  the  panorama  by  position  merely.  The 
writer,  however,  has  more  than  once  seen  from  Monadnock  what 
he  confidently  believes  to  be  these  Vermont  summits  in  the  posi¬ 
tions  shown  on  the  key.  There  is  nothing  else  in  that  direction 
that  could  be  mistaken  for  them. 

The  first  attempt  to  produce  a  panorama  from  Monadnock 
was  made  in  1877  by  two  officers  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club,  Professor  Edward  C.  Pickering  and  J.  Rayner  Edmands, 
both  of  the  Harvard  College  observatory  staff.  They  used  what 
was  known  as  a  topographical  camera  for  the  purpose  and  their 
chart  embraced  only  the  northeast  quadrant.  In  1897  Reverend 
Moses  T.  Runnels  of  New  Hampshire  issued  a  guide  to  the 
view,  and  in  1900  Charles  Larned  of  Boston,  a  member  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  brought  out  a  chart.  Neither  of 
these  was  in  the  graphic  and  popularly  useful  form  adopted  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Nor  was  that  earlier  horizon  drawing  made 
by  the  use  of  the  camera  as  clear  and  readily  usable  as  the  one 
here  reproduced.  In  the  camera  drawings  all  the  outlines  are 
natural,  and  for  that  reason  lack  sufficient  emphasis  to  make  the 
objects  readily  recognizable  to  the  average  observer.  In  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  panorama  the  vertical  angles  have  been  exag¬ 
gerated  in  the  distance  and  shortened  in  the  foreground,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  depict  the  outlines  of  even  the  most  distant 
mountains  with  a  close  resemblance  to  their  forms  as  they  appear 
to  the  observer’s  eye.  The  height  above  sea  level  of  the  objects 
named,  and  the  airline  distance  from  Monadnock  are  given  in 
many  cases,  but  the  word  “feet”  is  not  invariably  included  in 
connection  with  the  elevations,  nor  the  word  “miles”  with  the 
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By  courtesy  0/  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club 

E.  G.  Chamberlain  died  in  November  1935  in  his  93d  year.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  amend  the  drawing  by  adding  the  position  of  Mt.  Everett,  in  the  town  of  Mt.  Washington,  Mass.,  430,  2624:  86,  and  that  of  Walling 
Mountain,  Becket,  Mass.,  550,  2273:  66,  also  to  give  Tower  Mountain,  Savoy,  Mass.,  69°,  2600: 50,  its  new  name  of  Borden  Mountain.  The  elevation  of  Monadnock  here  given  is  5  feet  above  the  present  official  figure. 
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distance.  Thus  Croydon  Peak,  shown  on  the  skyline  north  of  170 
degrees,  bears  the  figures  2789.43,  meaning  2789  feet  above  sea 
and  43  miles  distant.  Grantham  mountain  next  north  of  Croydon 
carries  merely  the  figure  45  which  obviously  is  the  distance  in 
miles. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  points  have  been  located  and  named  on 
the  panorama.  Many  more  have  been  omitted  because  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  their  visibility.  In  using  the  key  a  compass  will  be 
found  to  be  a  useful  accompaniment,  the  scale  of  degrees  drawn 
upon  the  quadrants  furnishing  the  bearings  of  the  several  land¬ 
marks.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  on  the  chart  the  south 
point  is  o  and  360  degrees.  Pocket  compasses,  when  graduated 
progressively  in  degrees  from  o  to  360,  usually  read  from  the 
north  through  the  east,  north  being  0  and  360. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  degrees  on  the 
panorama  are  corrected  for  true  meridian.  A  compass  will  give 
magnetic  bearings  varying  a  few  degrees  from  true  meridian  ( in 
this  region  about  1434  degrees  West  in  1935).  Thus  the  pano¬ 
rama  gives  the  bearing  of  South  Pack  Monadnock  mountain  as 
270  degrees,  or  90  degrees  East  of  North,  in  other  words  due 
East.  A  compass  sighted  on  that  mountain  from  the  summit  of 
Monadnock  will  read  about  1043/2  degrees  East  of  North,  or 
28434  degrees  reading  around  from  the  South  through  the  West 
and  North,  in  other  words  143/2  degrees  South  of  East.  This 
difference  in  the  magnetic  bearing  increases  slightly,  about  four 
minutes  of  arc  each  year.  To  convert  a  map  bearing  to  a  compass 
bearing  in  this  region  it  is  necessary  to  add  at  least  1434  degrees 
to  the  map  reading. 


XI.  THE  STORY  OF  THE  ROCKS 


Interesting  as  are  the  facts  connected  with  the  use  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  by  man — the  human  history — there  is  something  fas¬ 
cinatingly  romantic  in  the  story  of  the  mountain  itself,  of  how  it 
came  into  being  and  developed — the  geologic  history.  As  it  stands 
today  Monadnock  is  but  the  shrunken  remnant  of  a  far  mightier 
pile.  Professor  Joseph  H.  Perry,  a  geologist  who  has  made  a 
detailed  study  of  the  mountain’s  structure,  once  wrote  that  “Mo¬ 
nadnock  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  a  vast  thickness  of  rock 
which  has  been  removed  and  cast  into  the  sea.”  This,  and  many 
another  much  higher  New  England  mountain,  are  mere  stumps 
of  the  towering  ranges,  sky-piercing  peaks,  perchance,  that  stood 
here  in  ages  long  gone — the  original  Appalachian  chain. 

But  the  fact  that  astounds  the  layman  is  that  Monadnock  is  not 
the  worn  down  remnant  of  one  of  those  ancient  peaks,  but  the 
core  of  one  of  the  intervening  saddles.  Those  peaks  have  utterly 
disappeared.  They  were  completely  ground  and  washed  away. 
When  the  forces  of  that  early  day  rumpled  the  surface  of  New 
England  into  waves  of  alpine  height,  what  is  now  Monadnock 
came  to  rest  within  a  trough.  The  on-tumbling  rocky  billows  on 
either  side,  weakened  by  the  strain  of  their  over-arching  masses, 
gradually  shattered,  broke  down,  disintegrated,  and  the  material 
was  spread  abroad  or  sluiced  into  the  sea.  That  Monadnock  itself 
was  not  completely  demolished  is  due,  geologists  say,  not  to  the 
superior  hardness  of  its  rocks,  but  to  its  more  fortunate  location, 
midway  between  the  main  lines  of  drainage,  so  that  it  escaped,  in 
a  measure,  the  influence  of  erosion.62 

Not  in  a  twinkling  were  those  great  land  waves  rolled  up,  as 
whitecaps  lift  across  a  pond  before  a  rising  breeze,  but  by  slow 
degrees  they  rose  under  pressure  from  within  the  earth,  and  as 
slowly,  perhaps  more  slowly  still,  did  they  subside  under  those 
same  wearing  influences,  water,  frost  and  wind,  that,  even  now, 
are  tearing  at  the  tough  remains  in  Monadnock’s  mass.  Long 
before  the  great  southward  march  of  the  glaciers  the  old  ranges 
had  been  shorn  of  all  their  former  majesty.  Then  whatever  may 
have  remained,  including  Monadnock  and  its  attending  hills, 
was  deeply  engulfed  in  the  moving  ice.  When  that  had  passed 
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Monadnock  emerged  moulded  to  its  present  form,  with  long  and 
even  slopes  where  the  glacier  had  planed  steadily  up  on  its 
northern  side,  and  broken  into  giant  terraces  where  the  ice  crest 
had  pushed  over  to  the  south  and  east,  plucking  away  the  broken 
fragments  as  it  ground  along.  The  gleam  of  the  polished  rocks, 
which  must  have  been  brilliant  immediately  after  the  retreat  of 
the  ice,  has  gone,  but  the  trail  of  the  scraping  grit,  pushed  along 
beneath  the  glacier,  may  still  be  traced,  etched  upon  the  ledges. 
Geologists  say  that  nowhere  else  in  southern  New  England  can 
these  glacial  markings  be  seen  in  greater  perfection  than  here. 

When  the  science  of  geology  was  young  Monadnock  was 
thought,  by  some  at  least,  to  have  been  of  volcanic  origin.  Rever¬ 
end  Jeremy  Belknap,  in  his  History  of  New  Hampshire,63  in 
speaking  of  Monadnock  (which  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  visited) 
stated  that  “on  some  parts  of  it  are  large  piles  of  broken  rocks  j 
and  on  its  sides  are  some  appearances  of  the  explosion  of  subter¬ 
raneous  fires.”  There  is  also  a  suggestion  of  a  belief  in  this  volcanic 
theory  in  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson’s  poem  “Monadnoc”  (1847) 
where  he  refers  to  the  mountain’s  origin  in  the  lines 

“And  when  with  inward  fires  and  pain 
It  rose  a  bubble  from  the  plain.” 

As  early  as  1816,  however,  this  idea  of  volcanism  was  scouted  by 
Dr.  J.  Freeman  Dana,  a  geologist  and  chemist  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,57  who  had  been  on  the  mountain  that  year,  by  the  statement 
that  it  was  wholly  unsupported  by  any  geologic  evidence,  adding 
that  the  mountain  was  made  up  of  “the  primitive  rocks,”  which 
he  then  called  a  “talcy  mica  slate.”  Professor  William  Morris 
Davis  of  Harvard  University  64  once  stated  that  the  mountain 
“might  well  be  mistaken  for  a  volcano,  so  symmetrical  are  its 
slopes”  as  seen  from  some  angles,  but  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of 
the  notion. 

The  question  that  most  naturally  arises  to  perplex  the  mind  of 
anyone  whose  curiosity  has  been  aroused  by  this  flinty  subject  is  as 
to  when  those  greater  ancient  mountains  existed.  That  is  more  or 
less  a  matter  for  conjecture,  but  geologists  arrive  at  the  answer, 
which  they  give  somewhat  guardedly,  by  determining  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  rocks.  In  the  main  the  mountain  is  covered  with 
schist,65  but  there  is  granite  underneath  which  appears  on  the 
surface  in  places  around  the  base,  as  is  shown  on  the  geologic  map 
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In  the  case  of  Monadnock  the  schist  was  originally  a  sedi¬ 
mentary  clay,  which,  after  being  rumpled  up,  became  crystallized 
under  the  pressure  of  the  vast  load  of  material  that  lay  on  top. 
In  other  words  the  material  of  which  the  schist  was  made  was  not 
the  uppermost  layer  of  the  clay  and  other  muds  that  were  rolled 
up  into  mountain  form.  Without  that  pressure  of  an  enormous 
load  of  other  material  the  schist  could  not  have  been  formed. 
All  that  superimposed  material,  in  part,  perhaps,  a  weak  and 
easily  disintegrated  sandstone,  and  in  part,  very  likely,  a  pudding 
stone  or  conglomerate,  has  been  carried  away  in  the  course  of  ages. 
The  granite,  that  now  peeks  out  around  the  flanks,  was  forced  up, 
perhaps  at  a  later  time,  under  the  mountain,  and  only  came  into 
sight  as  the  schist  above  it  was  worn  away. 

Until  quite  recently  capable  geologists  were  inclined  to  place 
the  age  of  the  schist  in  the  geological  period  known  as  the  Car¬ 
boniferous,  and  that  of  the  granite  as  somewhat  later.  Latterly 
they  have  come  to  regard  those  rocks  as  older  still,  though  there 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  how  much  older,  but  somewhere  in  the 
mid-Paleozoic  era.  That  carries  us  back  so  many  million  years  66 
that  one  figure  is  as  impressive  as  another  to  the  layman.  As  the 
last  period  of  glaciation  is  thought  to  have  terminated  so  rela¬ 
tively  recently  as  thirty  thousand  years  or  so  ago  it  is  readily 
seen  that  there  had  been  plenty  of  time,  between  the  formation 
of  the  mountains  and  the  days  of  the  great  freeze,  for  the  various 
elements  to  have  torn  the  mountains  apart,  and  for  the  streams 
to  have  carried  away  the  wreckage. 

That  Monadnock  is  the  root  of  an  ancient  valley,  and  not  of  a 
peak,  is  indicated  by  the  way  in  which  the  schist  lies  upon  the 
present  mountain.  Anyone  who  looks  closely  at  the  cleavage  lines 
in  the  rocks  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mountain  will  notice  that 
they  curve  strongly  upward  toward  the  east  and  the  west,  and 
that  nowhere  do  they  bend  downward,  except  in  some  minor  cases 
of  local  folding.  Those  rising  ends  of  the  schist  planes  point 
toward  the  sites  of  the  ancient  peaks.  Professor  Davis  once  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  attempt  a  determination  of 
the  height  of  those  ranges,  but  no  one  ever  seems  to  have  accepted 
the  challenge.  A  Canadian  geologist,67  an  authority  on  the  gold- 
bearing  formations  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  concluded  that  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  Nova  Scotia,  which  were  a  part  of  the  same  vast  range, 
might  have  been  originally  more  than  40,000  feet  high.  Even  the 
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Blue  Hills  south  of  Boston  are  deemed  to  have  been  of  truly 
alpine  height.  If  that  is  so  is  it  unreasonable  to  think  that  the 
ranges  of  which  Monadnock  and  its  neighboring  hills  are  the 
remnants,  were  no  less  impressive  in  stature? 

It  seems  a  pity  to  cast  a  shadow  of  doubt  across  this  imposing 
picture,  and  yet,  since  there  are  geologists  who  interpret  the  facts 
somewhat  differently,  their  viewpoint  must  be  given  considera¬ 
tion.  No  one  doubts  that  there  was  a  vast  upheaval  that  proceeded 
bit  by  bit  through  the  ages,  most  of  which  uplifted  material  has 
by  now  been  worn  down  and  carried  away.  There  are  those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  think  it  probable  that  the  wearing  down  was,  like  the 
uplifting,  a  bit  by  bit  procedure,  that  after  each  successive  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  earth’s  crust  a  period  of  erosion  would  set  in  resulting 
in  the  weathering  away  of  more  or  less  of  the  uplift  before  an¬ 
other  upward  crust  movement  occurred.  If  the  successive  uplift- 
ings  and  weatherings  went  thus  along  together  it  would  be  im¬ 
probable  that  the  mountain  masses  ever  could  have  attained  the 
alpine  heights  that  would  have  developed  had  the  uplifting  pro¬ 
gressed  steadily  step  by  step  without  any  considerable  intermedi¬ 
ate  erosion.  Even  so  Monadnock  and  the  other  Appalachian 
heights  must  have  been  far  loftier  before  the  onset  of  the  great 
glaciers  than  they  are  today. 

Certain  characteristics  of  the  schist  are  so  pronounced  that  in 
places  they  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  walk  the  trails.  One 
of  these  is  the  so-called  acrow-foot  tracks”  with  which  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  rocks  are  frequently  covered.  These  form  a  whitish 
network,  often  in  relief,  but  sometimes  indented.  Those  which 
are  in  relief  are  crystals  of  the  mineral  fibrolite,  while  the  de¬ 
pressed  forms  are  lined  with  remnants  of  sericite,  both  of  which 
have  been  transformed  from  another  mineral,  andalusite.  The 
rock  also  contains  considerable  quantities  of  garnet,  and  specimens 
from  the  size  of  a  pin  head  up  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  sand  among  the  rocks.  Everywhere  there 
is  the  gleam  of  mica,  though  mostly  in  small  particles.  Because  of 
the  abundant  presence  of  these  minerals  the  geologists  term  the 
rock  an  andalusite-garnetiferous-mica-schist. 

If  those  old  sedimentary  clay  beds  had  not  been  so  profoundly 
transformed  (metamorphosed,  as  the  geologists  say)  by  crystalli¬ 
zation  and  recrystallization,  fossils  might  be  found  in  the  rock, 
and  its  age  determined  more  exactly.  Professor  Goldthwait  in  his 
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“Geology  of  New  Hampshire”  states  that  “At  one  place  only,  in 
the  State, — Littleton  and  Lisbon, — where  metamorphism  has  not 
gone  too  far,  fossils  have  been  found ;  and  the  rock  there  is  known 
to  be  a  series  of  marine  muds,  sand  and  limestone  beds  of  Silurian 
age.”  The  Silurian  period  preceded  the  Carboniferous  by  some¬ 
thing  like  two  hundred  million  years.  The  only  indication,  how¬ 
ever,  that  any  form  of  organic  life  existed  at  the  time  when  the 
Monadnock  beds  were  laid  down,  is  found  in  the  presence  of 
plumbago,  black  lead,  which  is  nearly  pure  carbon,  one  of  the 
principal  constituents  of  vegetation. 

At  some  time  during  the  nineteenth  century  attempts  were 
made  to  mine  this  lead.  An  old  working  of  this  nature  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  on  the  trail  that  follows  the  crest  of  the  Jaffrey 
ridge.  The  mine  is  located  immediately  under  the  south  side  of  the 
Bald  Rock  summit.  Just  when  that  mine  was  first  opened  is  un¬ 
certain.  In  his  History  of  New  Hampshire  (Vol.  Ill,  1792)  Dr. 
Belknap  stated  that  “Black  lead  (plumbago)  is  found  in  large 
quantities  about  the  Grand  Monadnock  in  the  township  of  Jaf¬ 
frey.”  No  evidence  has  been  found  to  show  that  Dr.  Belknap 
was  ever  on  the  mountain,  and  it  seems  probable  that  his  chief 
source  of  information  concerning  the  graphite  there  was  a  letter 
(still  extant)  that  he  received  from  Reverend  Laban  Ainsworth, 
the  minister  of  Jaffrey.  Mr.  Ainsworth  owned  the  lot  on  which 
the  mine  is  situated,  he  having  bought  it  from  the  Town  at  a  tax 
sale  in  1784.  Some  are  inclined  to  think  it  possible  that  he  may 
have  employed  someone  in  his  lifetime  to  open  the  seam,  and 
that  many  years  later  others  attempted  to  further  develop  this 
same  prospect.68 

Dr.  J.  Freeman  Dana,  in  his  article  about  the  mountain  in  1816, 
stated  that  plumbago  was  found  “in  considerable  quantities  on 
the  north  (sic)  side  of  the  mountain  j  it  has  not  been  applied  to 
any  useful  purpose.”  The  next  reference  to  this  mineral  on 
Monadnock  is  found  in  the  “Geography  of  New  Hampshire,” 
1831,  elsewhere  referred  to,  where  it  is  stated  that  “on  the  eastern 
slope  is  found  a  great  deal  of  black  lead.”  None  of  these  men 
made  any  allusion  to  any  actual  mining  on  the  mountain,  in  fact 
Dr.  Dana’s  statement  seems  to  indicate  conclusively  that  there 
had  been  none  down  to  his  time.  The  writer  has  never  learned 
from  any  source  of  any  attempt  having  been  made  in  this  line 
elsewhere  than  on  the  Bald  Rock  ridge. 
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From  the  meagre  record  facts  that  have  been  gleaned,  and 
from  the  verbal  testimony  of  an  elderly  Jaffrey  man  whose  mem¬ 
ory  retained  some  boyhood  recollection  of  the  mine,  it  has  been 
concluded  that  it  was  worked  between  1847  and  1850.  The  only 
record  basis  for  this  presumption  is  a  deed  (Cheshire  Deeds,  Vol. 
160,  p.  166)  dated  September  28,  1847.  By  that  instrument  Wil¬ 
liam  Moors  of  Jaffrey,  who  had  owned  the  north  half  of  Lot  4 
Range  3  in  his  town  since  1836  (the  Half  Way  House  stands  on 
that  lot),  conveyed  to  Moses  Carlton  (place  of  residence  not 
stated)  “All  the  ores  or  minerals  on  all  my  pasture  land  on  the 
southwesterly  side  of  the  Monadnock  Mountain  in  the  Town  of 
Jaffrey.  *  *  *  Being  the  northerly  half  of  Lot  4  in  the  Third 
Range  with  the  right  and  privilege  to  enter  upon  said  land  and 
dig  ores  and  minerals  and  take  away  the  same,  to  make  roads  dig 
ditches  and  to  drain  the  ore  beds  at  any  time  and  in  any  place.” 
Moors  agreed  further  that  he  would  not  grant  any  similar  rights 
to  others. 

The  reason  for  this  purchase  of  the  mineral  rights  in  the  Moors 
lot  is  not  clear.  No  pronounced  evidences  of  graphite  are  found 
there.  It  seems  probable  that  Carlton  wanted  to  use  this  lot  as  an 
approach  to  the  mine.  The  old  town  road  of  1779  up  the  moun¬ 
tainside  to  the  Avery  and  Ingalls  settlements  led  to  it.  Carlton 
owned  the  Avery  lot  through  which  the  road  ran  in  part.  Very 
likely,  also,  he  wanted  to  be  able  to  use  the  Moors  lot  for  milling 
developments  connected  with  the  mine  venture.  Doubtless  he 
could  have  bought  the  mine  lot  itself  from  the  Ainsworth  heirs, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  did  not  want  to  invest  to  that 
extent  until  the  paying  possibilities  of  the  mine  were  more  defi¬ 
nitely  established. 

From  Mr.  Edward  H.  Bailey,  who  was  born  in  the  hamlet  at 
the  south  foot  of  the  mountain,  Ballou  City,  and  who  lived  there 
for  a  considerable  part  of  his  life,  it  was  learned  that  his  uncle, 
David  Harvey  Gilmore,  worked  that  mine  about  1849.  Mr. 
Bailey  fixed  the  approximate  date  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gilmore 
moved  from  Jaffrey  to  Fitzwilliam  in  1850,  and  he  thought  it 
doubtful  if  he  paid  any  attention  to  the  mine  thereafter.  Gilmore 
was  a  prominent  man  in  Jaffrey.  It  was  Mr.  Bailey’s  firm  im¬ 
pression  that  another  man  was  associated  with  Mr.  Gilmore  in 
the  mining  venture,  but  he  could  not  recall  his  name.  Although 
he  was  but  ten  years  old  at  the  time  Mr.  Bailey  remembered  that 
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a  pair  of  oxen  was  taken  up  on  the  mountain  to  aid  the  men  in 
moving  the  excavated  rock. 

This  appears  to  be  confirmed  in  a  measure  by  a  deed  from 
Carlton  to  David  Gilmore,  dated  May  2,  1 849,  quitclaiming  his 
interest  in  the  Moors  lot.  No  subsequent  conveyance  of  this  nature 
from  Gilmore  has  been  found.  Moors  sold  the  lot  outright  in 
1858. 

Just  north  of  the  Half  Way  House,  at  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
there  is  a  water  course,  dry  except  after  heavy  rains.  If  this  is  fol¬ 
lowed  up  a  few  rods  it  will  be  noted  that  the  rocks  have  been 
cleared  from  the  bed  and  piled  up  alongside,  the  thick  coat  of 
lichens  indicating  that  this  was  done  a  long  time  ago.  If  the  gully 
is  followed  further  up  the  side  of  the  ridge  it  will  be  found  to 
lead  almost  to  the  old  mine,  and  close  to  the  place  where  the 
tailings  were  deposited.  Tradition  has  it  that  this  was  the  path 
used  by  the  miners,  and  that  kegs  filled  with  ore  were  rolled 
down  that  way.  It  is  also  thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  early 
routes  to  the  summit.  (See  Chap.  IV,  Early  Path  Makers.) 

About  1865  a  farmer  living  on  the  Jaffrey  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  who  had  at  one  time  prospected  for  gold  in  California, 
thought  that  he  detected  the  presence  of  the  precious  metal  near 
the  southerly  end  of  the  Half  Way  House  road,  and  began  opera¬ 
tions.  The  site  of  his  digging  is  still  perceptible  on  the  easterly 
side  of  the  road,  a  little  above  the  ice  house.  Although  gold  has 
been  mined  in  New  Hampshire  in  paying  quantities,  it  was  in  the 
upper  Connecticut  river  valley.  This  Monadnock  “ore”  proved 
to  be  “fool’s  gold,”  iron  pyrites,  with  which  the  rock  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  neighborhood  is  strongly  stained. 

On  a  warm  day  in  summer  the  visitor  to  the  summit  finds  it 
difficult  to  realize  that  the  mountain  was  once  deep  buried  under  a 
sheet  of  ice  believed  to  have  been  all  of  two  thousand  feet  thick. 
The  evidence  that  this  was  a  fact  is,  nevertheless,  perceptible  on 
every  hand  in  unmistakable  marks,  clearly  impressed  upon  the 
rocks.  The  slowly  moving  ice  sheet  itself,  and  the  grit  and  stones 
that  it  dragged  along,  left  tracks  that  are  plainly  seen  today  after 
an  interval  of  approximately  thirty  thousand  years. 

It  requires  but  little  looking  about  to  find  great  smooth-edged 
grooves  gouged  across  the  ledges,  and  sharp  eyes  will  also  detect 
the  finer  scratches,  all  tending  in  a  generally  southeasterly  direc¬ 
tion.  Then  there  is  the  round-shouldered  appearance  of  many  of 
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the  protruding  knobs  of  ledge,  a  long  back  sloping  downward  on 
the  north  side,  but  with  a  blunted  face  toward  the  south.  Indeed 
the  whole  mountain  has  this  general  form,  with  a  gradual  rise 
from  the  north,  and  a  precipitous  south  exposure.  These  forms 
tell  how  the  ice  planed  up  on  the  Dublin  side,  its  full  weight 
crushing  and  grinding  the  rock  beneath,  and  how,  as  it  crossed  the 
crest,  it  shattered,  and  pulled  after  it,  the  southerly  ends  of  the 
exposed  and  projecting  ledges.  From  a  little  distance  it  requires 
no  great  imagination  to  make  the  smaller  round-shouldered  rocks 
look  like  sheep  lying  down  and  facing  southward.  For  this  reason 
they  are  termed,  in  geological  parlance,  roche  moutonee ,  sheep 
rocks  or  sheep  backs.  Everywhere  the  rocks  are  rounded  off,  ex¬ 
cept  where  some  have  been  cracked  apart  by  frost  in  times  since 
glacial  days.  Where  the  glacier  passed  over  no  sharp  angular 
edges  remained.  The  late  Professor  George  H.  Barton,  the 
veteran  geologist  of  the  Teachers’  School  of  Science,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  spoke  of  these  sheep  back  rocks  as  “the  universal  compass,” 
since  their  long  sloping  backs  infallibly  lie  in  a  northerly  direction. 

Yet  another  sign  of  glacial  action  is  found  in  the  occasional  so- 
called  “perched  boulders,”  great  blocks  of  rock,  some  of  which 
seem  to  have  been  propped  up  with  smaller  stones  beneath.  The 
big  rectangular  boulder  on  the  Dublin  ridge,  known  in  old  times 
as  the  Bible  Rock,  but  latterly  as  The  Boat  and  The  Sarcophagus, 
is  a  striking  example.  Such  rocks  were  dumped  by  the  glacier  as 
it  melted  back  in  its  declining  days,  some  having  been  carried 
along  in  or  on  the  ice  sheet  for  many  miles. 

Until  Professor  Louis  Agassiz  of  Harvard  College  began 
studying  the  glaciers  of  his  native  Switzerland  a  century  ago, 
geologists  thought  that  all  this  gouging  and  rock  movement  had 
Been  caused  by  a  huge  flood,  perhaps  such  a  one  as  that  from  which 
Noah  and  his  animals  are  said  to  have  escaped  in  the  Ark.  In  his 
1833  report  on  the  geology  of  Massachusetts  Professor  Edward 
Hitchcock  admitted  that  he  was  perplexed  to  understand  how 
water  could  possibly  have  done  all  this.  He  there  stated  that 
“some  respectable  geologists,”  among  them  some  who  were  also 
clergymen  in  high  standing,  felt  that  no  such  transient  flood  as 
that  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  could  possibly  have  moved  great 
boulders,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  finer  debris,  long  distances. 
These  geologists  did  not  deny  Noah’s  deluge,  he  added,  but  felt 
convinced  that  a  flood  to  have  moved  so  much  rock  must  have 
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been  a  far  mightier  one.  They  had  not,  however,  arrived  at  the 
thought  that  this  flood  was  in  the  form  of  frozen  water.  This 
somewhat  gingerly  phrased  statement  seems  to  reflect  Mr.  Hitch¬ 
cock’s  deference  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  many  who  then  believed 
firmly  in  a  world-wide  flood  in  the  Biblical  sense. 

In  his  report  of  1841  Hitchcock  mentioned  Monadnock  as  a 
striking  example  of  what  he  termed  “diluvial  action,”  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  this  mountain  “may  aid  us  in  forming  a 
correct  theory”  of  this  phenomenon.  When  the  geological  map  of 
Massachusetts  was  published  in  1844  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
pamphlet  in  which  Hitchcock  stated  his  then  conclusion  that  ice 
had  played  some  part  in  the  matter.  But  it  was  ice  in  the  form  of 
bergs  floating  in  a  sea,  or  in  a  great  river,  and  not  a  river  of  solid 
ice,  that  he  conceived. 

About  the  same  time  Agassiz  brought  out  his  “Studies  On  The 
Glaciers,”  which  threw  the  diluvial  theory  into  the  discard.  Since 
that  day  the  subject  has  been  probed  with  great  industry  and 
minuteness  by  many  skillful  geologists,  developing  proof  upon 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  Agassiz’s  conclusion  that  prehistoric 
glaciers  were  accountable  for  the  rock  sculpturing  here  and  else¬ 
where.  In  his  monograph  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  Southern 
New  England  Professor  Davis  wrote  that  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  “glacial  action  has  been  a  more  important  factor  in  our  geo¬ 
graphical  development  than  the  Indians  ever  were  in  our  his¬ 
torical  development.” 

It  was  Professor  Davis  who  suggested  that  the  name  of  this 
mountain  might  well  be  adopted  to  represent  all  mountains  of 
its  type,  prominent  isolated  hard  rock  remnants  of  a  prolonged 
period  of  erosion.  This  suggestion  has  received  world  wide  ac¬ 
ceptance  among  geologists  and  all  such  mountains  are  now  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  monadnocks. 


XII.  THROUGH  A  GEOLOGIST’S  EYES 


For  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  the  more  technical  aspects 
of  the  subject  there  is  nothing  more  comprehensive  in  print 
than  the  paper  by  Professor  Joseph  H.  Perry  69  in  the  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Geology  for  January-February  1904.  With  the  consent 
of  Professor  Perry,  and  of  the  editor  of  the  Journal,  the  greater 
part  of  that  essay  is  quoted  here,  accompanied  by  certain  of  its 
illustrations  and  a  geologic  map. 

“At  the  first  glance  the  mountain  may  appear,  from  its  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  topographic  map,  as  a  regular,  single  peak;  but, 
on  closer  study  of  the  map  and  of  the  mountain  from  different 
sides,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  well-defined  parts.  There  is  a 
northeast-southwest  ridge,  about  six  miles  in  length,  extending 
from  the  center  of  Dublin  to  Gap  Mountain.  This  constitutes  the 
eastern  part  of  Monadnock.  This  ridge  rises  by  a  succession  of 
steps  from  an  elevation  of  1 500  feet  at  its  northerly  extremity  to 
2800  or  2900  at  its  culmination  east  of  the  summit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  then  descends  by  a  like  succession  of  steps  to  its  southern 
extremity. 

“The  eastern  slope  of  this  ridge  above  the  foothills  is  quite 
steep,  even  precipitous.  The  western  part  of  the  mountain,  which 
includes  the  summit,  rising  300-400  feet  above  the  eastern  ridge, 
consists  of  a  single  peak  set,  as  it  were,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
western  slope  of  the  ridge.  The  northwest  slope  of  this  peak  is 
gentle;  the  west  and  southwest  slopes  are  much  steeper;  while  the 
northeast  slope  meets  the  northern  half  of  the  western  slope  of 
the  ridge  forming  the  valley  of  Mountain  brook.  These  divisions 
and  their  slopes  are  closely  related  to  the  underlying  rock  struc¬ 
ture,  and  indicate  that  erosion  is  controlled  or  guided  by  this 
structure. 

“The  rock  of  this  mountain  is  a  banded  mica  schist,  the  banding 
being  generally  parallel  to  the  present  structure.  The  schist  pre¬ 
sents  three  marked  variations.  In  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  eastern  ridge  it  is  a  gray,  massive,  garnetif- 
erous,  biotite,  sericite  schist,  in  which  the  biotite  is  specially  notice¬ 
able  because  of  its  arrangement  in  bright,  isolated  scales,  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  set  in  a  fine,  light  gray  ground- 
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mass.  In  addition,  andalusite  crystals,  or  what  were  once  andalusite 
crystals,  occur  in  this  schist,  sometimes  very  abundantly,  lying 
parallel  to  the  present  structure  of  the  rock.  The  accompanying 
picture  shows  how  abundantly  these  may  occur  in  the  schist.  They 
are  frequently  five  or  six  inches  long  by  half  an  inch,  or  more, 
through.  Owing  to  the  unequal  weathering,  these  prisms  fre¬ 
quently  appear  in  relief  on  the  surface  of  the  ledges.  In  the  south¬ 
ern  half  of  the  ridge,  and  also  in  the  western  peak  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  these  prisms  are  now  largely,  if  not  entirely,  made  up  of  fine, 
glassy,  colorless  or  white  fibers  of  fibrolite.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  eastern  ridge,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  mountain  in  limited 
areas,  the  andalusite  crystals  have  changed  to  masses  of  white, 
pearly  sericite  scales.  In  the  weathering  these  sericite  masses  are 
removed  more  rapidly  than  is  the  enclosing  rock,  producing  long 
narrow  cavities  on  weathered  surfaces.  Where  the  end  of  the 
sericite  mass  is  exposed,  the  weathering  is  more  rapid  in  the  center, 
producing  a  cavity  bordered  by  a  sericite  shell. 

“In  the  southern  part  of  the  mountain  the  schist  becomes,  by 
alternating  areas,  a  fibrolite  schist,  the  fibrolite  being  original ;  but 
even  within  this  fibrolitic  area  appear  small  areas  where  the  rock 
originally  contained  andalusites.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line 
correctly  separating  this  schist  into  two  parts,  so  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated  are  the  original  fibrolite  and  pseudomorphs  after  andalusite. 
As  the  schist  becomes  fibrolitic,  it  is  distinctly  and  quite  thinly 
laminated.  It  also  contains  garnets  and  tourmaline  and,  rarely, 
graphite  in  fine  scales. 

“In  the  middle  of  the  northeast  slope  this  schist  is  destitute 
of  fibrolite  and  pseudomorphs  of  andalusite;  it  is  characterized 
by  a  dark  green  mica  of  soapy  feel,  and  a  very  fine,  white  sericite. 
The  latter  is  in  fibers  as  fine  as  the  fibers  of  fibrolite,  and  occurs  in 
the  schist  just  as  fibrolite  occurs  in  other  parts  of  this  schist.  The 
sericite  is  evidently  fibrolite  changed  into  sericite,  as  is  proved 
by  the  finding  of  a  mass  of  fibrolite  so  changed.  In  the  general 
sericitization  to  which  this  schist  has  been  subjected  the  fibrolite, 
in  places,  has  been  changed  as  well  as  the  other  minerals.  This 
sericitization  indicates  the  permeation  of  this  schist  by  potash  solu¬ 
tions.  These  variants  are  considered  as  one  schist,  *  *  *  . 

“The  second  phase  of  the  mica  schist,  found  in  the  mountain 
and  the  surrounding  area,  may  be  seen  between  the  1600  and 
1700-foot  levels  on  either  side  of  the  road  on  the  southern  slope. 


Surface  of  Andalusite  Mica  Schist , 


Showing  the  Jointing  in  the  Schist. 

West  side  of  Monadnock,  2800-foot  level,  looking  southeast.  The  joint  plane  slants 

toward  the  right.  The  dip  is  toward  the  left. 
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It  is  a  gray,  thinly  laminated,  finely  granular,  quartzose  mica 
schist,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  granular,  glassy  quartz,  a 
little  fine,  brown  mica  and  fine,  light  green  hornblende.  This  schist 
is  cut  by  lamination  planes  and  joints  into  thin,  rectangular  slabs. 
In  position  it  is  conformable  with  the  fibrolite-andalusite  schist 
above.  The  boundary  between  the  two  is  a  zone  of  alternation. 
This  indicates  either  an  alternation  of  sediments  or  an  interfold¬ 
ing  along  the  border.  I  judge  that  the  former  is  the  case  here, 
because  in  other  parts  of  this  area  the  quartzose  schist  blends  into, 
and  alternates  with,  the  third  phase  of  the  mica  schist.  In  only 
this  small  area  on  the  southern  slope  is  there  enough  of  this 
quartzose  schist  by  itself  to  be  represented  as  a  distinct  area  on  the 
map. 

“The  third  phase  of  the  mica  schist  occurs  below  the  second,  on 
the  southern  slope,  and  is  the  first  rock  met  in  going  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  road.  This  is  a  very  rusty,  thinly  laminated,  frequently  fissle, 
muscovite,  biotite  schist  which  often  becomes  so  quartzose  as  to  be 
a  micaceous  quartzite.  The  extreme  rustiness  is  due  to  iron  pyrites. 
Little  scales  of  graphite  are  characteristic  of  this  phase  of  schist, 
and  are  sometimes  abundant  enough  to  give  a  gray  color  to  the 
unrusted  rock.  Fibrolite  was  not  observed  with  the  graphite, 
though  in  the  more  micaceous,  or  first  phase  of  the  schist,  fibrolite 
and  graphite  may  sometimes  be  seen  together.  This  rusty  phase 
occurs  over  quite  an  area  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  region 
represented  in  our  map,  and  also  in  the  northwestern  part,  and 
on  the  southeastern  slope  of  Gap  Mountain.  In  all  of  these  areas 
there  is  no  well-defined  border  between  the  first  or  fibrolitic  phase 
and  the  third  or  rusty,  graphitic  phase ;  there  is  a  blending  of  one 
into  the  other,  and  they  are  equivalents.  The  second  phase  also  is 
only  a  variant  of  the  third. 

“Included  in  the  area  of  the  accompanying  geologic  map, 
though  not  a  part  of  the  mountain,  are  granite  masses  which  are 
closely  connected  with  the  rock  structure  of  the  mountain,  and 
with  other  phenomena  revealed  in  this  study.  Where  this  granite 
adjoins  rusty  schist,  it  has  a  dark  gray  color,  is  more  or  less  rusty 
on  weathered  surfaces,  and  is  of  medium  fine,  granular  texture. 

“The  quartz  and  the  feldspar  form  an  intimate  granular  mix¬ 
ture,  in  which  the  biotite  is  quite  uniformly  distributed  in  fine 
scales.  Muscovite  occurs  in  varying  quantity,  but  is  not  character¬ 
istic  of  the  granite,  as  biotite  is.  Fine  magnetite  and  little,  brown, 
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wedge-shaped  crystals  of  titanite  occur  in  this  granite  along  with 
some  small  particles  of  secondary  epidote.  Along  the  immediate 
border  the  granite  sometimes  contains  black  tourmaline.  Tour¬ 
maline  is,  however,  more  frequently  seen  in  the  schist. 

“Away  from  the  schist  the  granite  is  lighter  in  color,  more 
muscovitic  and  less  biotitic,  contains  less  of  the  other  minerals — 
is,  in  fact,  more  nearly  a  simple,  medium  fine,  crystalline  mixture 
of  feldspar,  quartz  and  mica.  In  mapping  the  granite  this  variation 
is  a  good  index  of  the  nearness  or  remoteness  of  the  schist  border. 

“In  places  the  granite,  in  the  southern  part  of  this  area,  is 
porphyritic,  the  feldspar  phenocrysts  sometimes  measuring  an 
inch  by  one-quarter,  and  showing  the  Carlsbad  twins.  The  feld¬ 
spar  of  the  groundmass  is  partly  triclinic.  The  granite  of  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  area  of  our  map  is  prevailingly  porphy¬ 
ritic,  and  closely  resembles  the  granite  already  described,  except 
that  the  phenocrysts  are  frequently  larger  and  sometimes  show  a 
granulated  border.  The  granite  of  these  areas  is  frequently 
foliated  near  the  schist  border,  and  parallelly  to  the  lamination 
of  the  schist. 

“On  looking  at  the  map,  it  is  seen  that  the  granite  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  this  area  occurs  in  lobes,  two  of  which  are  connected, 
while  that  in  the  northeastern  part  is  in  the  form  of  a  long  tongue 
extending  far  into  the  schist,  though  not  visibly  reaching  the 
southern  granite  area.  These  are  probably  parts  of  an  extensive 
batholite  which,  possibly,  extends  even  under  the  mountain.  This 
granite  encloses  fragments,  both  large  and  small,  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  schists.  Among  these  may  be  recognized  some  of  the  light 
gray,  quartzose  mica  schist  thoroughly  brecciated,  and  some  of 
the  fibrolite  and  andalusite  schists.  In  the  last  the  andalusite  crys¬ 
tals  have  been  generally,  if  not  always,  changed  as  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  before.  Inclosed  in  the  granite  may  be  seen  prismatic 
masses  of  sericite  entirely  separate  from,  though  in  the  vicinity 
of,  the  schist,  which  probably  represent  andalusite  crystals  which 
were  dissolved  in  the  magma,  and  afterwards  crystallized  out  and 
sericitized. 

“It  is  difficult  to  decide,  in  some  parts  of  this  area,  where  to 
draw  the  boundary  between  granite  and  schist,  because  there  is 
frequently  a  zone  of  alternating  bands  extending  in  the  direction 
of  the  strike.  Such  an  area  is  represented  in  the  extreme  western 
part  of  the  geological  map,  and  also  in  cross-section.  The  meaning 
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Geologic  Map  by  Professor  Joseph  H.  Perry. 
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of  such  an  area  is  that  the  surface  of  contact  between  schist  and 
granite  batholite  was  a  ragged  surface — the  granite  having  pene¬ 
trated  the  schist  at  intervals,  and  pushed  apart  the  vertical  laminae. 
The  erosion  has  brought  the  land  surface  down  so  as  to  make  a 
section  through  this  alternation.  If  the  land  surface  had  been 
lowered  somewhat  less,  the  rock  at  the  surface  would  have  been 
schist  j  whereas  if  the  land  surface  had  been  lowered  somewhat 
more,  the  rock  would  have  been  then  all  granite.  As  it  is,  the 
extension  of  the  batholite  is  but  a  short  distance  below  the 
surface. 

“In  this  granite  are  many  pegmatite  veins,  varying  from  an  inch 
to  several  feet  in  thickness,  and  frequently  the  pegmatite  appears 
in  the  schists.  Though  there  is  a  variation  in  the  direction  of  these 
veins,  the  prevailing  one  is  northerly  in  the  southern  granite  lobes. 
This  pegmatite  material  shows  all  grades  of  variation  from  the 
well-defined,  coarse  pegmatite  to  pure  vein  quartz;  and  all  the 
variations  evidently  had  a  common  origin. 

“From  what  has  been  written,  it  is  evident  that  schist  and 
granite  were  modified  by  mutual  contact.  The  extensive  sericitiza- 
tion  of  one  and  the  darkening  of  the  other  by  the  increase  of 
biotite  are  the  most  noticeable  effects.  From  these  contact  phe¬ 
nomena  and  from  the  schist  inclusions  in  the  granite  it  is  evident 
that  the  granite  is  intrusive  and  younger  than  the  schist. 

“In  rocks  so  thoroughly  recrystallized  as  are  the  schists  of  our 
study  no  fossils  can  be  expected,  but  the  graphite  found  in  both 
the  rusty  graphitic  schist  and  also,  though  rarely,  in  the  fibrolitic 
schist  may  point  back  to  organic  remains.  *  *  * 

“Another  fact  demanding  careful  study  is  the  attitude  of  the 
schist  in  this  mountain.  That  the  structure  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
might  be  is  indicated  by  the  statement  on  p.  639,  Vol.  II,  of  the 
Geology  of  New  Hampshire: 70  ‘In  structure  it  (Monadnock) 
seems  to  be  a  double  synclinal.’  Again  on  p.  24,  it  is  stated:  ‘Mt. 
Monadnock  seems  to  be  an  isolated,  contorted  synclinal  of 
andalusite  mica  schist.’  The  strike  of  the  schist  in  the  area  east 
of  the  mountain,  in  the  eastern  slope,  and  in  the  northeast  half 
of  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  is  between  north  and  northeast, 
with  a  dip  to  the  west  and  northwest.  In  the  southern  half  of  the 
ridge,  as  far  north  as  an  east-west  line  passing  through  the  more 
southerly  of  the  two  houses  on  the  mountain  road,71  the  strike 
is  from  north  to  almost  east,  with  a  dip  to  the  northwest.  In  the 
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top  and  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  mountain  the  strike  is  to 
the  northwest,  with  a  dip  to  the  northeast.  In  the  extreme  western 
part  of  the  area  here  included,  the  strike  is  east  and  west  north 
of  the  granite  lobe  with  the  dip  varying  from  vertical  to  40° 
south ;  and  the  strike  is  northeast  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  same 
lobe,  with  the  dip  vertical.  In  the  central  part  of  the  mountain 
mass,  between  the  northeasterly  and  northwesterly  strikes,  the 
strike  swings  from  one  to  the  other  through  an  east-west  direction, 
with  a  dip  of  about  45 0  to  the  north. 

“The  meaning  of  this  variation  in  the  dip  and  strike  is  that  the 
schist  in  the  northern  two-thirds  of  this  mountain  mass  has  been 
folded  into  a  synclinal  having  a  pitch  of  45  0  to  the  north ;  and  the 
western  limb  of  this  synclinal  is  continued  in  an  overturned  anti¬ 
cline,  with  pitch  to  the  south,  around  the  western  granite  lobe. 
The  axis  of  the  syncline  is  marked,  approximately  by  the  course 
of  Mountain  brook  down  the  northern  slope.  The  highest  point 
of  the  mountain  is  not  the  apex  of  the  syncline,  but  is  in  the  west¬ 
ern  limb.  South  of  the  summit  this  syncline  may  be  traced  along 
the  crest  of  the  ridge,  becoming  narrower,  as  far  as  the  east-west 
line  of  the  more  southerly  house  on  the  mountain;  south  of  this 
line,  along  the  continuation  of  the  axis  of  the  syncline,  there  is  a 
marked  deviation  of  the  strike  to  the  east,  which  becomes  less  and  ♦ 
less  as  the  syncline  fades  out  to  the  south.”  Professor  Perry  ex¬ 
presses  himself  as  convinced  “that  the  folding  of  the  schist  ac¬ 
companied,  and  was  due  to,  the  intrusion  of  the  granite;  and  the 
force  of  intrusion  was  exerted  in  a  northerly  direction. 

“Closely  connected  with  the  folding  is  the  jointing  in  this 
schist,  which  is  very  noticeable  in  every  part  of  the  mountain,  but 
especially  above  the  line  of  vegetation.  Here  the  rock  has  broken 
into  large  blocks,  perhaps  20-30  feet  long  by  10-1 5  feet  thick  and 
wide,  and  these  are  so  placed  in  the  mountain  as  to  make  a  series 
of  steps,  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  This  picture 
was  taken  at  about  the  2900-foot  level,  and  on  the  western  side  of 
the  mountain.  Observations  of  the  direction  and  slant  or  dip  of 
these  joint  surfaces  were  made  up  on  the  mountain  where  there 
was  little  or  no  vegetation,  and  on  different  sides.  *  *  *” 

From  these  observations  Professor  Perry  concludes  “that  this 
schist  has  been  broken  perpendicularly  to  the  laminae  into  strips 
from  one  end  of  the  syncline  around  to  the  other;  and  *  *  * 
that  these  strips  have  been  broken  crosswise,  less  regularly,  into 
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Section  through  Monadnock  on  the  Line  A-B  on  Geologic  Map. 
Vertical  scale  is  twice  the  horizontal  scale. 


Overturned  Anticlinal  Fold  on  West  Side  Near  the  Summit. 
Also  shows  banding  in  the  schist. 
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shorter  pieces  or  blocks,  the  latter  indicating  a  bending  or  twist¬ 
ing  in  these  strips.  There  is,  I  think,  no  doubt  but  that  these  joints 
were  produced  by  the  bending  of  the  schist  into  the  great  synclinal 
fold  of  the  mountain,  and  this,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  accom¬ 
panied  the  intrusion  of  the  granite.  The  formation  of  the  joints 
in  this  schist  clearly  indicates  that  this  rock  was  in  the  zone  of 
fracture  when  this  intrusion  and  folding  took  place.  The  same  is 
indicated  by  the  brecciation  appearing  in  some  of  the  schist  frag¬ 
ments  included  in  the  granite. 

“But  there  is  another  and  earlier  folding  evident  in  this  schist. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  compressed,  overturned 
anticline  occurring  near  the  top,  on  the  west  side,  which  is  con¬ 
spicuous  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet  down  the  moun¬ 
tain  to  one  ascending  on  that  side.  The  part  of  the  fold  appearing 
in  the  picture  is  37  feet  long  by  6  wide,  and  the  apex  of  the  fold 
as  seen  in  this  section  points  between  northwest  and  north.  This 
means  that  the  fold  is  overturned  and  lies  flat  in  the  western  side 
of  the  large  syncline,  with  the  apex  of  this  small  anticline  pointing 
away  from  the  apex  of  the  large  syncline.  The  formation  of  this 
small  anticline,  though  the  bending  was  so  severe,  was  not  ac¬ 
companied  by  fracture,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration.  Other 
folds,  though  less  conspicuous,  may  be  seen  of  which  the  same  is 
true,  and  the  jointing  of  the  schist  cuts  through  these,  indicating 
utter  independence  of  the  one  of  the  other.  Therefore,  when  these 
smaller  folds  were  made  the  rock  was  in  the  zone  of  rock  flowage. 
There  are  indicated,  therefore,  two  periods  of  metamorphism — 
one  at  a  greater  depth  when  the  clastic  was  recrystallized  and  in 
places  severely  folded  without  fracture ;  and  the  other  at  less 
depth  when  there  was  extensive  sericitization,  development  of 
tourmalines,  and  folding  with  fracture  accompanying  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  granite.” 

Professor  Perry  summarizes  his  conclusions  as  follows: 

1.  This  mountain  is  made  out  of  a  syncline  in  andalusite-fibro- 
lite  schist,  *  *  *  .  The  syncline  was  produced  by  the  intrusion 
of  granite,  which  modified  the  schist  already  metamorphosed. 

2.  The  schist  contains  andalusites  changed  to  fibrolite  and  seri- 
cite,  also  fibrolite  changed  to  sericite. 

3.  The  jointing  of  the  schist  was  produced  by  the  folding ; 
therefore  the  intrusion  of  the  granite,  which  produced  the  fold¬ 
ing,  took  place  when  the  schist  was  in  the  zone  of  fracture. 
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4.  There  is  an  older  folding  evident,  which  must  have  been 
produced  when  the  schist  was  in  the  zone  of  flowage. 

5.  This  mountain  and  the  other  monadnocks  to  the  south  72  on 
the  Atlantic-Connecticut  river  divide,  probably  owe  their  survival 
to  their  position,  rather  than  to  the  greater  resistance  of  the  rocks 
composing  them. 


XIII.  THE  HIGHLAND  BIRDS 

A  brief  but  most  charming  essay  on  the  birds  that  frequent  the 
l  mountain  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Leon  Augustus  Hausman, 
and  may  be  found  in  its  entirety  in  the  November  1935  issue  of 
Appalachia,  the  magazine  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club. 

“To  the  student  of  bird  life,”  writes  Dr.  Hausman,  “Monad- 
nock  affords  a  region  rich  in  interest  of  an  unusual  sort}  since  its 
latitude  (in  the  Transitional  Life-Zone),  its  isolation,  its  restricted 
area,  its  bare,  rocky  summit,  crests  and  shoulders,  and  its  sudden 
ascent  from  the  surrounding  land  all  conspire  to  give  to  the  life 
of  the  heights  thus  abruptly  thrust  up  a  sharply  delimited 
character.” 

The  Winter  Wren  he  found  not  infrequently  on  the  spruce 
slopes  between  2000  and  2500  feet,  and  especially  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Dublin  ridge.  In  the  same  vicinity  were  found  the 
Mourning  Warbler  and  the  Olive-Sided  Flycatcher.  The  Pileated 
Woodpecker  is  not  uncommon  in  the  heavy  woods  of  the  lower 
slopes  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Monte  Rosa.  Ruffed  Grouse  occur 
everywhere  except  on  the  high  rocky  areas,  and  Canadian  Ruffed 
Grouse  have  been  seen  on  the  Dublin  ridge. 

On  the  upper  mountain  the  Hermit  and  the  Olive-Backed 
Thrushes  are  found,  the  latter  being  mostly  heard  above  the  2000 
foot  level.  Hermits,  however,  have  been  known  to  nest  on  the 
little  frequented  westerly  side  of  Monte  Rosa.  Scarlet  Tanagers 
have  also  nested  in  the  same  region.  This  is  the  usual  breeding 
elevation  of  the  White-Throated  Sparrow  and  the  Junco. 

The  Veery  has  not  been  heard  above  2000  feet,  though  often 
in  the  valleys.  Other  birds  characteristic  of  the  upper  slopes  are 
the  Solitary  Vireo,  Philadelphia  Vireo,  Bald  Eagle,  Purple  Finch, 
Red-Breasted  Nuthatch,  Brown  Creeper,  Black-Capped  Chicka¬ 
dee,  and  the  following  named  warblers:  Mourning,  Myrtle,  Black 
Poll,  Black-Throated  Green,  Black-Throated  Blue,  Magnolia, 
Blackburnian,  and  some  straggling  “valley  warblers.” 
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XIV.  WHO’S  WHO  OF  THE  SETTLERS 

Apparently  the  Indians  never  tarried  long  around  the  moun- 
k.  tain.  Marauding  bands  from  the  northward  probably  often 
passed  that  way  on  their  hunts  for  scalps  and  prisoners  in  the 
Massachusetts  border  towns,  but  there  are  no  sure  signs  of  their 
encampments.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  fished  for  trout  at  times 
in  Dublin  pond,  and  because  what  was  perhaps  one  of  their  grind¬ 
ing  rocks  was  found  near  the  outlet  brook,  it  is  thought  that  they 
may  have  camped  there  on  those  occasions. 

The  story  of  the  white  man’s  beginning  there  has  already  been 
told  in  another  chapter,  but  since  one  often  wonders,  in  roving 
along  the  trails,  who  dug  some  remote  cellar,  or  who  planted  a 
certain  orchard,  now  all  but  smothered  in  the  forest,  it  seems 
worth  while  to  turn  back  into  the  records  of  that  day,  for  such 
illuminating  details  as  they  may  yield  as  to  who  those  courageous 
settlers  were,  whence  they  came,  and  how  they  prospered. 

Taking  the  lots  of  each  town  in  the  order  of  their  settlement, 
the  pioneers  and  their  immediate  successors  are  here  sketched.  By 
reference  to  the  historical  map  the  several  farms,  and  the  roads  to 
them,  may  be  readily  located.73 

DUBLIN  74 

Lot  13  Range  5,  at  the  outlet  to  Dublin  pond,  was  first  settled 
about  1758  by  Alexander  Scott,  a  Scotch-Irish  immigrant.  Travel¬ 
ers  on  the  Great  Road  leading  to  Vermont  and  Ticonderoga  stayed 
at  his  house.  Eli  Morse  from  Sherborn,  Mass,  bought  the  place  in 
1762.  His  neighbor  on  Lot  16  Range  5,  Thomas  Morse,  was  also 
from  Sherborn,  as  were  several  others  in  Dublin.  Eli  married 
Mary  Cheney  and  their  son  Peter,  born  1761,  (later  of  Lot  14 
Range  5)  went  with  them  to  Dublin.  Being  a  millwright  the  town 
paid  Eli  a  bonus  of  200  pounds  Old  Tenor  in  1764  to  set  up  a 
sawmill  on  part  of  his  land  (Lot  14  Ranges  4  and  5),  and  $50 
(probably  Spanish  milled  dollars)  in  1766  for  the  gristmill  which 
he  then  built  on  the  same  stream,  but  nearer  his  house.  The  latter, 
still  standing,  though  doubtless  in  rebuilt  form,  was  operated 
until  1885.  The  house  built  by  Scott,  a  frame  building,  still  stands 
as  the  west  wing  of  a  two-story  brick  house  built  in  1822.  Mr. 
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Francis  Appleton  Morse  of  Boston  has  told  the  writer  that  he,  his 
father  and  his  grandfather,  were  all  born  in  the  same  room  in 
the  older  portion  of  the  house,  Thaddeus,  son  of  Eli,  in  1763, 
Thaddeus  Jr.  in  1 800,  and  Francis  A.  in  1 843.  Thaddeus  married, 
1790,  Betsy  Mason  and  their  eight  children  were  born  there  be¬ 
tween  1791  and  1815.  Thaddeus  Jr.  married,  1823,  Serena  Ap¬ 
pleton,  and  their  seven  children  were  born  there  between  1824 
and  1 843.  Eli  was  one  of  the  influential  men  of  the  town.  In  1764 
he  was  Proprietors’  Clerk,  in  1768  assessor,  for  several  years 
selectman,  and  deacon  from  1772  to  1795.  In  addition  to  the  mill 
business  he  dealt  in  such  commodities  as  paper,  leather,  scythes 
and  spirits.  He  died  in  1814  and  his  wife  in  1815.  Thaddeus  con¬ 
tinued  the  mills  and  was  a  leading  man  in  town,  at  one  time  being 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  died  in  1 841  and  his  wife  in  1 845.  Thad¬ 
deus  Jr.  in  his  turn  operated  the  mills  and  served  as  selectman 
and  as  representative  in  the  Legislature.  He  died  in  1882  and  his 
wife  in  1 885.  They  were  the  first  in  Dublin  to  take  summer  board¬ 
ers,  beginning  in  1857  and  continuing  until  1885.  In  that  year 
the  place  was  sold  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Peele  of  Beverly,  Mass.  In  1887 
it  passed  to  Daniel  A.  Dwight  of  Boston,  and  in  1914  to  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Grenville  Clark  of  New  York,  the  present 
owner. 

Lot  10  Range  1  was  settled  about  1764  by  John  Robinson.  No 
details  concerning  his  antecedents  have  been  found.  In  1767  he 
was  killed  by  a  falling  tree.  This  was  the  first  death  in  Dublin. 
His  house  was  at  the  junction  of  the  road  to  Jaffrey  and  that  to 
the  Burpee  and  Harrington  farms  (Lot  12  Range  1).  Moses 
Mason  acquired  the  place  in  1767.  He  was  a  great  grandson  of 
Captain  Hugh  Mason  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  was  born  at 
Newton,  Mass,  in  1728/29.  He  married,  1749,  Lydia  Knap  of 
Boston  by  whom  he  had  nine  children.  They  lived  at  Newton  till 
1757,  then  at  Shrewsbury,  Mass,  till  1767.  He  died  1775  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Moses  Mason,  Jr.,  born,  1757,  at  New¬ 
ton.  He  volunteered  in  1776  and  saw  service  at  Ticonderoga  in 
that  year,  at  Bennington  in  ’77  and  at  West  Point  in  ’81.  He 
married,  1780,  Emma  Ayers  of  Brookfield,  Mass.  They  had 
eleven  children  born  between  1781  and  1804,  the  last  two  at 
Bethel,  Me.,  whence  the  family  moved  in  1798.  Moses  Jr.  died 
at  Bethel  in  1837.  His  house  was  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the 
lot  and  back  from  the  road.  Abraham  Patch  and  Alvah  Smith 
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came  into  possession  but  sold  to  John  Jones  of  Princeton,  Mass, 
in  1808,  according  to  the  History  of  Dublin.  The  deeds  to  Jones 
are,  however,  dated  1817  and  1823.  He  lived  on  the  old  Robinson 
site.  Jones  was  born,  1783,  at  Princeton,  and  married,  1 809,  Lucy 
Lane  of  Ashburnham,  Mass.,  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Francis  Lane. 
In  1812  Jones  was  lieutenant  of  the  local  militia  company  sent 
to  the  defense  of  Portsmouth.  He  had  two  children,  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick,  born  1813,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1835,  and  at  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  School,  and  Lucy  A.,  born  1819,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Eri  Spaulding  of  Troy.  Jones  died  in  1 849  and  the  place  was 
sold  in  1856  to  Jonathan  A.  Perham  of  Ashby,  Mass,  for  $750. 
He  was  living  there  as  late  as  1858,  but  there  has  been  no  house 
for  many  years. 

Lot  10  Range  2  is  thought  to  have  been  settled  by  Joel  Wight 
of  Medfield,  Mass,  about  1768,  in  which  year  he  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Twitchell  of  Sherborn.  After  her  death  in  1 800  he  married 
Martha  Moore  of  Jaffrey.  His  six  children  were  by  the  first  wife 
between  1769  and  1786.  In  August  1770  he  sold  out  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  Simeon  Bullard  of  Lot  9  Range  1,  for  15  pounds  lawful 
money.  From  time  to  time  he  lived  in  various  places  in  Dublin. 
In  1789  he  bought  ten  acres  in  Lot  10  Range  3  from  Joseph 
Twitchell  paying  100  pounds.  He  is  also  said  to  have  lived  on 
Lot  1 1  Range  4.  Lot  10  Range  2  came  into  possession  of  Willard 
Hunt  of  Holliston,  Mass,  about  1774.  He  transferred  it  to  Isaac 
Hunt  in  October  1788  for  300  pounds.  The  southerly  part  of  that 
lot  and  the  north  part  of  Lot  1 1  Range  1  were  bought,  December 
1, 1 827,  by  Ebenezer  Burpee  from  Ephraim  Foster,  who  lived  on 
Lot  11  Range  3,  for  $500.  Burpee  was  born  in  Jaffrey  in  1801 
and  had  married  Dorcas  Bowman  in  1 824.  He  was  a  housewright. 
Ebenezer  died  there  in  1890,  his  wife  having  died  in  1879.  The 
house  was  standing  until  recent  years. 

Lot  9  Range  1  was  settled  about  1771  by  Simeon  Bullard  who 
was  born  in  New  Ipswich  in  1745.  He  married  Ruth  Adams  of 
Dunstable  (Nashua)  presumably  in  1771.  The  first  of  his  nine 
children  was  born  on  the  Dublin  farm  in  1772.  His  house  still 
stands  on  the  road  to  Jaffrey  close  to  the  northerly  end  of  Thorn¬ 
dike  pond.  In  olden  days  this  pond  was  called  Bullard’s  in  Dublin 
and  Thorndike’s  in  Jaffrey.  The  magnificent  elm  tree  in  front  of 
the  house  was  long  known  as  the  Bullard  elm.  Simeon  served 
in  the  Ticonderoga  campaign  of  1776  as  a  sergeant  in  Joseph 
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Perkins’  company  of  Isaac  Wyman’s  regiment.  He  died  January 
21,  1828  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Timothy,  born  August  4, 
1789.  Timothy’s  wife  was  Lydia  Bowers  of  Dublin.  They  had 
seven  children  between  1814  and  1823.  In  1830  Luther  Bowers, 
a  brother  of  Mrs.  Bullard,  took  charge  of  the  farm,  Mr.  Bullard 
being  ill,  and  after  the  latter’s  death  in  1 833  he  married  Timothy’s 
sister  Sarah  and  bought  the  place.  Mrs.  Bowers  died  there  in 
1840  and  he  in  1865. 

Lot  11  Range  1  was  bought,  September  26,  1777,  by  William 
Gilchrist  (sometimes  spelled  Gilchreese)  for  100  pounds.  On 
December  8,  1778  Simeon  Bullard  deeded  him  Lot  n  Range  2, 
“except  three  acres  of  (sic)  the  west  side,”  for  60  pounds.  On 
June  25, 1779  James  and  Joseph  Adams  of  Lincoln,  Mass,  deeded 
him  Lot  12  Range  1  for  290  pounds.  Gilchrist  also  claimed  to  own 
Lot  13  Range  1,  though  no  deed  to  him  has  been  found.  His 
house  was  in  the  middle  of  Lot  1 1  Range  1  on  the  road  to  the 
present  Burpee  and  Harrington  places.  He  lived  there  but  a  short 
time,  for  on  January  17,  1782  he  sold  to  Stephen  Ames  of  Hollis, 
N.  H.  Lots  11,12  and  13  Range  1,  and  the  south  end  of  Lot  1 1 
Range  2,  describing  it  as  “a  certain  farm  *  *  *  with  all  the 
privileges  and  appurtenances”  for  450  pounds.  He  had  previously 
sold,  in  November  1779,  for  550  pounds,  the  north  half  of  Lot  1 1 
Range  2,  as  will  be  seen  later  in  that  connection.  Ames  was 
seventy-one  years  old  in  1782.  His  wife,  Jane,  died  in  1800,  89 
years  old,  and  he  in  1801,  90  years  old.  About  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Ames’  death  the  place  was  transferred  to  a  son,  Jonathan,  who 
later  moved  to  Northfield,  Mass.  According  to  tradition  the  farm 
was  occupied  for  many  years  by  Samuel  Gowing  of  Lynnfield, 
Mass.,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Joab  Eveleth,  as  a  tenant  of  Aaron 
Appleton,  who  bought  the  place  from  Jonathan  Ames. 

What  are  now  the  Burpee  and  Harrington  farms  were  sold  off 
from  the  westerly  end  of  the  Ames  place.  Abel  Parker  of  Jaffrey 
bought  the  west  side  of  Lot  11  and  the  east  side  of  Lot  12  in 
March  1789  for  60  pounds.  In  October  1793  Joab  Eveleth  of 
Princeton,  Mass,  bought  the  west  side  of  Lot  12,  seventy  acres. 
Parker  probably  built  the  house  now  owned  by  L.  H.  Burpee. 
The  present  Harrington  house  was  built  by  Joseph  Eveleth,  a 
son  of  Joab,  perhaps  about  1845.  His  father’s  house,  long  ago 
demolished,  stood  a  few  rods  southeast  of  the  present  house. 
Parker  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Snow  of  Jaffrey  in  1793,  and 
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he  by  his  son  Ezra.  The  latter  moved  to  Vermont  in  1842  and 
the  place  came  into  the  possession  of  Joseph  W.  Taft  of  Swanzea 
who  sold  in  1845  to  Roswell  Gowing.  In  1853  Gowing  sold  to 
his  brother-in-law  Zopha  Willard  Brooks  of  Hancock  who  sold 
to  Abbot  Burpee  in  1855.  Burpee  was  a  son  of  Ebenezer  of  Lot 
10  Range  2.  The  place  is  still  owned  by  the  family. 

Joseph  Eveleth,  one  of  five  children  born  on  his  father’s  farm, 
though  but  seventeen  years  old  in  1812,  volunteered  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Portsmouth  in  the  company  of  which  his  neighbor,  John 
Jones,  was  lieutenant.  Later  in  life  he  was  commander  of  the 
Dublin  Grenadiers.  In  1823  he  married  Seba  Barnes  by  whom  he 
had  nine  children.  He  died  in  1859,  64  years  old.  Nine  years  later 
his  heirs  sold  the  farm  to  George  Smith  Harrington,  a  native  of 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  who  lived  there  until  his  death  in  1896.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leonard  W.  Harrington  who  married 
Eugenie  Ann  Burpee,  a  daughter  of  his  next  door  neighbor.  Their 
children  still  own  the  property. 

Lots  11  and  12  Range  3  were  deeded  on  April  25,  1777  to 
Daniel  Hinds  of  Holden,  Mass,  by  Thomas  Morse  for  106 
pounds.  Hinds  built  on  the  northerly  end  of  Lot  1 1,  but  on  Sept. 
1,  1779  he  deeded  the  place  to  Nathan  Bixby  of  Dublin  for  1 100 
pounds.  Bixby  had  already  bought,  in  April  1777,  Lot  13  Range 
2  for  21  pounds.  This  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  building  site, 
as  it  lies  on  the  northern  end  of  the  Dublin  ridge.  That  lot  was 
in  after  years  the  woodlot  of  Samuel  Derby,  who  lived  on  Lot  8 
Range  1 ,  and  was  given  by  his  heirs  to  the  Society  for  Protection 
of  New  Hampshire  Forests.  Bixby  sold  a  piece  off  the  south  end 
of  Lot  1 1  Range  3  on  May  31,  1793  to  Abel  Munroe  of  Dublin, 
housewright.  Munroe  built  a  house  there.  In  1814  Bixby  moved 
to  Keene  and  was  succeeded  by  Ephraim  Foster.  Some  years  ago 
Mrs.  Alice  H.  Upton  built  a  summer  residence  on  the  lot,  and  it 
was  in  that  house  that  Mark  Twain  spent  at  least  one  summer  in 
1906.  Bixby  was  originally  from  Hopkinton,  Mass,  where  he 
was  born  in  1746,  but  had  lived  in  Framingham  before  going  to 
Dublin.  He  was  a  Revolutionary  veteran  and  by  trade  a  black¬ 
smith.  Six  of  his  eleven  children  were  born  on  the  mountain  farm 
between  1780  and  1790.  Two  of  his  sons  were  shipmasters,  an¬ 
other,  who  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  practiced  law. 

Lot  11  Range  2  was  one  of  the  lots  bought  by  William  Gil¬ 
christ  in  1778.  He  paid  60  pounds.  On  November  3,  1779  he  sold 
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the  north  half  to  Stephen  Bent  of  Barre,  Mass,  for  550  pounds. 
Lawful  money  pounds  were  specified  in  both  deeds.  In  1782 
Gilchrist  sold  the  south  half,  together  with  Lots  11,  12  and  13 
Range  1  and  a  house  (q.v.)  for  450  pounds.  Unless  a  house  went 
with  the  fifty  acres  it  would  seem  as  if  Bent  paid  an  exorbitant  price 
for  his  place.  Possibly  “privileges  and  appurtenances”  mentioned 
in  the  deed  represented  a  house.  Bent  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Derby,  a  widow  of  Hollis,  whose  son,  Samuel,  later  lived  on 
Lot  8  Range  1.  As  the  Bents  were  not  warned  out  of  Dublin 
until  1780  it  is  surmised  that  they  did  not  occupy  the  place 
until  that  year.  Mr.  Henry  D.  Learned’s  summer  residence  is 
on  this  lot. 

Lot  12  Range  5,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Dublin  pond,  was 
settled  by  Richard  Phillips  from  Smithfield,  R.  I.  about  1781. 
He  was  a  Revolutionary  veteran,  and  a  blacksmith  by  trade.  In 
1778  he  had  married  Olive  Evans  of  Hopkinton,  Mass.  Three 
of  their  four  children  were  born  in  Dublin.  He  died  in  1834,  80 
years  old,  and  she  in  1 8  50. 

Lot  16  Range  2,  well  up  on  the  mountainside,  was  settled  by 
Benjamin  Mason,  Jr.  whose  father,  descended  from  a  Watertown, 
Mass,  family,  went  to  Dublin  from  Stoughton,  Mass.  Benjamin 
Jr.,  born  in  1760,  married,  1783,  Phebe  Norcross,  by  whom  he 
had  fourteen  children  between  1783  and  1 81 1.  Mason  also  owned 
Lot  17  Range  2.  He  sold  the  place  in  1817  and  it  was  never  again 
inhabited. 

Lot  10  Range  3  was  settled  about  1784  by  Amos  Babcock  from 
Sherborn,  Mass.,  where  he  had  married  Betty  Gardner  in  1783. 
He  was  a  carpenter.  It  is  recorded  that  he  played  the  bass  viol  in 
the  Dublin  church.  His  four  children  were  born  in  Dublin  be¬ 
tween  1785  and  1794.  His  place  was  later  owned  by  Ephraim 
Foster  and  Thomas  J.  Eaves. 

Lot  10  Range  4  appears  to  have  been  first  occupied  about  1786 
by  Jabez  Puffer.  He  was  born  in  Sudbury,  Mass,  but  had  lived  in 
Framingham  before  going  to  Dublin.  At  Sherborn  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Captain  Thomas  Morse  of  Lot  16  Range  5,  and  went 
to  Dublin  about  1773.  They  had  eleven  children.  Jabez  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier.  The  house  where  he  lived  on  Lot  10 
Range  4  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Town,  perhaps  for 
Puffer’s  benefit  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  most  unfortunate. 
Charles  Snow,  from  a  Leominster,  Mass,  family,  who  was  mar- 
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ried  in  1836,  lived  on  this  lot  at  one  time,  and  later  still  Enos 
Farnum  lived  there. 

Lots  20  and  21  Range  2  were  bought  by  Phineas  Gleason,  son 
of  Phineas  and  Lois  of  East  Sudbury,  Mass.  His  deed,  dated 
June  3,  1779,  states  that  he  paid  650  pounds  lawful  money.  As 
with  the  case  of  Stephen  Bent  of  Lot  1 1  Range  2  this  price  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  improvements  of  some  sort  had  been  made 
on  the  property.  “Appurtenances”  were  included,  which  some¬ 
times  implies  buildings,  but  not  invariably.  His  predecessor  in 
title  was  Joseph  Hayward,  Jr.,  tanner,  of  Concord,  Mass,  who 
went  himself  to  Dublin  about  1781  and  built  a  house  and  a  tan¬ 
nery  on  Lot  1 2  Range  6.  It  is  doubtful  if  Gleason  actually  moved 
into  Dublin  before  1784,  in  which  year  he  was  warned  out,  and 
perhaps  not  then  for  he  and  Hannah  Rowell  were  not  married 
until  1789,  and  the  first  of  their  twelve  children  was  born  in 
Dublin  in  1790.  The  notice  of  his  death  in  the  Keene  Sentinel  of 
December  30,  1840  stated  that  he  had  been  in  Dublin  fifty-three 
years,  which  would  place  his  settlement  in  1787.  Further  color 
is  given  to  that  possibility  by  the  fact  that  in  a  deed  which  he  gave 
in  1786  he  was  named  as  of  East  Sudbury.  At  all  events  he  was 
the  first  man  to  settle  on  the  extreme  northwest  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  The  probability  is  that  he  lived  there  a  part  of  each  year 
from  1784,  the  time  of  his  being  warned  out,  until  after  his  mar¬ 
riage.  Three  of  Phineas’  brothers  settled  on  neighboring  lots,  as 
will  be  seen  later,  and  one  of  them,  Daniel,  was  warned  out,  as 
was  Phineas,  in  1784,  although  his  deed  was  not  dated  until  1786. 
Phineas  was  born,  1757,  in  Sudbury  and  had  been  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  service.  His  house  was  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Lot  20 
just  south  of  the  road.  A  son-in-law,  Asa  Hemenway  from  Marl¬ 
boro,  Mass.,  carried  on  the  farm  at  one  time  until  he  moved  to 
New  York  state,  and  at  another  period  by  Phineas  Jr.  who  later 
moved  to  Illinois.  G.  P.  Taylor  was  a  subsequent  occupant,  but 
the  place  was  abandoned  about  1850. 

Lot  18  Range  3  was  also  bought  by  Phineas  Gleason  in  1783 
for  15  pounds,  but  this,  together  with  Lot  19  Range  3,  for  which 
he  paid  “100  Spanish  milled  dollars”  in  1784,  he  transferred  to 
his  younger  brother  Daniel  for  30  pounds  on  March  8,  1786.  It 
was  in  this  latter  deed  that  Phineas  was  named  as  of  East  Sudbury, 
while  Daniel  was  described  as  of  Dublin.  In  May  1803  Daniel 
sold  Lot  18,  his  house  site,  to  Joseph  Griffin  of  East  Sudbury  for 
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$900,  and  left  town.  Griffin  was  succeeded  by  Isaac  Stowell, 
Luther  Freeman,  Luther  Darling  (in  1840),  Josiah  Darling  (in 
1870),  William  Farmer  (in  1878),  and  by  the  latter’s  son-in-law, 
George  W.  Eaves.  After  about  1890  the  place  was  abandoned 
and  the  house  was  accidentally  burned  in  1916.  Its  site  is  marked 
by  a  clump  of  aged  lilacs.  It  is  opposite  this  house  site  that  the 
trail  variously  known  as  the  Old  Dublin,  Darling,  and  Farmer, 
has  its  beginnings.  (See  Chapter  IV,  aEarly  Path  Makers.”) 

Lot  ij  Range  3  was  bought  in  May  1787  by  Nathan  and 
Abel  Gleason,  brothers  of  Phineas  and  Daniel,  from  Jonathan 
Blanchard,  one  of  the  Masonian  Proprietors,  for  18  pounds. 
Nathan  is  said  to  have  lived  there  for  several  years,  and  perhaps 
bought  out  Abel.  In  April  1808  Nathan  deeded  the  place  to  John 
Hoar,  who  at  that  time  owned  the  lot  just  south  of  the  road,  for 
$1,000,  describing  himself  as  then  of  Chester,  Vt.  John  Hoar  and 
his  wife  Betsy,  daughter  of  Bela  Mason  of  Dublin,  are  said  to 
have  lived  in  the  Nathan  Gleason  house.  He  died  in  1813.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  place  was  occupied  by  Henry  Heard. 

Lot  19  Range  2  was  very  likely  settled  by  Stephen  Russell  and 
his  wife  Sarah  about  1788,  in  which  year  they  were  warned  out. 
Their  successor,  about  1 800,  is  said  to  have  been  Lemuel  Wheeler. 

Lot  16  Range  3  was  settled  by  Paul  Morse.  He  was  a  son  of 
Daniel,  a  descendant  of  a  Dedham,  Mass,  family,  who  went  to 
Dublin  from  Holliston,  Mass,  soon  after  1760.  Paul  was  born  in 
Dublin  and  married  Betsy  Russell  about  1794.  It  is  presumed 
that  he  took  up  this  lot  at  that  time.  Two  of  his  children  were 
born  there.  Morse  moved  to  Bethel,  Me.  in  1799,  and  about  that 
time  sold  the  mountain  farm  to  Amos  Emery  who  lived  there 
until  his  death  in  1827,  being  succeeded  by  his  son  Jonathan  until 
1853  at  least.  Amos  was  born,  1744,  at  Townsend,  Mass.  He  had 
lived  in  Dublin  since  1778,  in  which  year  he  was  both  warned  out 
and  taxed  for  property.  He  was  credited  with  unusual  intellectu¬ 
ality,  and  was  highly  influential  in  the  town.  In  1781  and  1784 
he  served  as  selectman,  and  in  1782  was  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention. 

Lot  22  Range  1  is  said  to  have  been  settled  by  Phineas  Farrar, 
Jr.  of  Fitzwilliam  about  1794,  in  which  year  he  married  Abigail 
Stone  by  whom  he  had  ten  children  between  1795  and  1817. 
Cynthia,  the  eldest,  was  at  one  time  a  school  teacher  in  Boston, 
and  later  went  to  India  as  a  missionary.  Farrar  moved  to  Michigan 
where  he  died  in  1855,  83  years  old. 
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Lot  20  Range  i  was  settled  by  Benjamin  Spaulding,  probably 
between  1 790  and  1 800.  Three  sons,  Reuben,  Moses  and  William, 
lived  with  him.  It  is  presumed  that  the  father  deeded  his  property 
to  Reuben  for,  on  May  21,  1805,  Reuben  deeded  it  to  Moses  for 
$450,  reserving  ten  acres  for  the  use  of  his  “honored  father”  for 
life.  The  father  must  have  died  soon  after  for  on  February  21, 
1814  Moses  and  William  jointly  deeded  the  property  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Society  of  Shakers  in  Shirley,  Mass,  for  $1200 
“current  money  of  the  United  States.”  The  Spaulding  house  stood 
on  Lot  20  but  the  family  also  owned  Lot  1 9  and  the  easterly  side 
of  Lot  21,  and  had  a  barn  on  the  latter  lot.  The  house  location  is 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  back  from  the  highway.  The  old  road 
leading  to  it  can  still  be  traced,  and  the  stone  abutments  of  the 
bridges,  where  it  crossed  the  brooks,  are  yet  in  place.  The  Shakers, 
who  also  owned  land  in  Marlboro  and  Jaffrey,  used  the  Spaulding 
farm  as  a  pasture.  They  sold  their  entire  property  of  more  than 
600  acres  in  1883.  (See  Jaffrey,  Lot  1  Range  1.) 

Lot  14  Range  3,  well  up  on  the  mountainside,  was  settled  by 
Timothy  Twitchell,  presumably  about  1815.  His  deed  has  not 
been  found,  and  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  his  identity,  as  there 
were  two  men  of  that  name  in  Dublin  at  that  period.  There  was  a 
Timothy,  son  of  Samuel,  born  in  1783,  and  a  Timothy,  son  of 
Joshua,  born  in  1789.  Both  families  were  from  Sherborn,  Mass. 
Samuel’s  Timothy  married  Susan  Watson  of  Keene,  whence  they 
moved  at  some  time,  later  on  going  to  Virginia  and  then  to 
Florida.  Joshua’s  Timothy  married  Sally  Bullard  and  moved  to 
Sherborn  in  1822.  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  he  was  the 
settler  of  this  lot. 

Lot  15  Range  4  was  deeded  to  Eli  Allison  by  his  father, 
Andrew  Allison,  on  April  20,  1819.  Andrew  was  son  of  Samuel, 
one  of  the  earliest  Dublin  settlers.  Eli,  born  1791,  was  named 
for  his  mother’s  father,  Eli  Morse  of  Lot  13  Range  5.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  1817,  Persis  Learned.  Their  seven  children  were  born  on 
that  farm.  Their  son,  James,  born  1830,  succeeded  to  the  home¬ 
stead  on  his  father’s  death  in  i860,  and  lived  there  until  1898. 

JAFFREY  75 

Lot  11  Range  5,  though  not  strictly  speaking  a  mountain  lot, 
is  included  here  because  it  lies  within  the  ring  of  the  encircling 
highways,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  at  one  time  it  was,  in 
part,  the  homestead  of  Daniel  Cutter  who  owned  large  areas  of 
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pasturage  on  the  mountain.  The  lot  is  now  owned  for  the  most 
part  by  the  Shattuck  Inn  (see  Chapter  III,  The  Taverns).  In 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  lot  is  the  house  now  owned  by  Dr. 
Robert  H.  George  of  Providence,  R.  I.  which  may  be  the  oldest 
one  now  standing  near  the  mountain  in  Jaffrey.  There  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  this  house  was  built  by  Robert  Wier  by  or 
before  1774,  but  that  it  was  rebuilt  ten  years  later  by  John  Buck- 
ley.  Wier  was  a  large  land  owner  in  that  neighborhood,  his  hold¬ 
ings  amounting  to  six  hundred  acres  or  more.  In  1776  he  was 
Town  Clerk  and  Selectman.  The  date  of  his  purchase  of  this  lot  is 
not  known,  but  on  April  23,  1774  the  selectmen  described  a  new 
highway  as  beginning  at  the  house  of  Robert  Wier  from  which 
it  ran  southwest  “to  the  brook”  and  thence  westerly  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  the  line  between  ranges  5  and  6  to  the  Cumings 
meadow.  There  is  a  walled  in  road  location,  long  abandoned, 
leading  southwest  from  Dr.  George’s  house  to  and  across  the 
range  line  and  to  Stony  brook,  which  is  still  spanned  by 
great  stone  slabs  such  as  were  used  for  bridging  in  the  early  days. 
That  road  can  be  dimly  traced  thence  parallel  with  the  range  line 
to  the  present  Troy  road  a  few  hundred  feet  west  of  Cutter  brook. 
From  that  point  the  Troy  road  follows,  in  the  main,  the  original 
location,  and  the  Cumings  meadow  is  recognizable  now  as  Cum¬ 
ings  pond.  Weir  moved  to  Walpole  and  on  June  26,  1778  deeded 
Lot  11  Range  5  to  Samuel  Adams,  joiner.  Adams  was  the  car¬ 
penter  who  built  the  Meeting  House  in  Jaffrey  village  in  1775. 
There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  he  ever  lived  on  the  Wier  lot  for 
in  the  same  year  that  his  deed  was  dated  he  built  a  large  house  on 
Academy  street  in  which  he  is  known  to  have  lived  until  his  death 
in  1813.  Four  months  after  his  purchase  from  Wier,  Adams  sold 
all  but  the  southeast  corner  of  the  lot  to  Dr.  Adonijah  Howe, 
physician,  for  1 80  pounds,  “the  most  part  of  a  lot  of  land  Situate 
Lying  in  Jaffrey  *  *  *  being  Lot  No.  1 1  in  the  5th  range  except 
a  piece  that  Lyes  Between  and  Bounded  on  the  Road  that  Leads 
from  the  Meeting  House  to  Abrm  Baileys  Mills  and  the  South 
End  Line  of  said  Lot  said  Piece  is  by  estimation  about  two  Acres.” 
On  March  25,  1784  Adams  deeded  these  two  acres  to  John 
Buckley,  joiner,  for  twelve  pounds,  and  three  years  later  Buckley 
bought  three  acres  adjoining  on  the  east,  the  southwest  corner  of 
Lot  12  Range  5,  from  William  Pope,  paying  19  pounds  7  shillings 
and  6  pence.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Buckley  may  have  oc- 
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cupied  both  of  these  parcels  for  some  time  before  the  dates  of  his 
deeds,  and  that  they  were  not  executed  until  he  had  made  full 
payment  for  them.  Buckley  sold  to  Dr.  Howe  in  May  1802  for 
$383.33  six  acres  in  the  southwest  part  of  Lot  12  and  the  south¬ 
east  part  of  Lot  1 1  in  the  5th  Range  “Beginning  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Common  on  the  south  end  line  of  sd  Lot  No.  12 
then  running  west  bounding  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  to  the 
sd  Buckleys  Barn.  Then  still  westerly  in  the  sd  lot  No.  1 1  about 
30  rods  to  where  the  South  side  of  the  road  crosses  the  South  end 
line  of  the  sd  Lot  No.  11,  then  easterly  bounding  on  sd  line  to 
the  Bound  first  mentioned  together  with  the  house  and  Garden 
on  the  north  side  of  the  road.”  Except  for  the  road  record  of  1 774 
that  is  the  first  reference  to  a  house  on  this  property.  Dr.  George’s 
house  and  enough  land  for  a  garden  are  on  the  north  side  of  the 
old  road.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  Dr.  Howe  moved  into 
that  house  in  1802,  and  that  he  lived  there  until  his  much  larger 
house  was  completed  on  the  site  of  the  Shattuck  Inn.  In  1816  he 
sold  the  Buckley  place  to  Cotton  Tufts  (he  of  the  inscribed  rock 
mentioned  in  the  chapter  “Early  Path  Makers”).  The  deed  in 
this  transaction  specified  “land  with  buildings”  *  *  *  *  “house 
and  barn  built  and  formerly  occupied  by  John  Buckley.”  Buckley 
may  have  rebuilt  the  Wier  house,  or  he  may  have  built  anew  on 
the  site.  Incidentally  Buckley  was  an  escaped  Hessian  soldier 
whose  name  in  German  was  Johan  Buchler.  He  was  a  cabinet 
maker  and  the  panel  work  in  the  Meeting  House  is  attributed  to 
him. 

Lot  5  Range  5  was  settled  by  Benjamin  Dole  who  was  from 
Lancaster,  Mass,  where  he  was  born  in  1745.  His  parents,  Thomas 
and  Hannah  (Plumer)  Dole  were  originally  of  Newbury,  Mass. 
Dole  was  probably  the  first  man  to  actually  settle  on  a  mountain 
lot  in  Jaffrey  though  in  one  or  two  cases  others  had  made  ineffec¬ 
tual  attempts  a  few  years  earlier.  His  deed  from  Henry  Coffeen, 
the  speculator,  was  dated  August  13,  1773  and  covered  the  north 
half  of  the  lot.  In  1766  he  had  married  Relief  Thompson  and  they 
had  two  children  when  they  moved  to  Jaffrey,  four  others  being 
born  on  the  mountain  farm.  Benjamin’s  unmarried  brother  John, 
24  years  old,  seems  to  have  been  of  the  family.  The  brothers  early 
distinguished  themselves  as  wolf  hunters.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  both  enlisted  in  Philip  Thomas’  company  of  Reed’s 
regiment  and  were  at  Bunker  Hill.  John  was  later  in  Arnold’s 
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Quebec  expedition  and  was  taken  prisoner.  On  his  release  he 
joined  Poor’s  regiment  and  was  at  Ticonderoga  in  June  ’77.  Later 
he  was  in  Cilley’s  regiment,  and  was  probably  continuously  in 
the  army  until  his  death  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  on  March  15,  1782. 
Benjamin  was  also  with  Poor’s  regiment  at  Ticonderoga,  and  in 
the  fall  of  ’77  he  was  a  corporal  in  Rand’s  company  of  Daniel 
Moor’s  regiment  which  marched  from  Rindge  to  Saratoga.  His 
final  enlistment  was  in  April  1781  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Benjamin  was  a  cooper.  He  was  related  by  marriage  to  other 
mountain  families,  the  Baileys,  Stickneys,  Thompsons,  and 
Emerys.  In  1788  he  was  collector  of  taxes  for  the  town,  and  in 
that  same  year  he  was  described  as  an  inn-holder,  which  is  taken 
to  mean  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  up  travelers  at  his 
house.  In  1794  he  sold  his  place  to  Jonathan  Emery  and  moved 
to  Marlboro  soon  after. 

Emery  was  thirty-one  years  old  at  the  time.  He  had  married, 
1789,  Hannah  Jaquith  of  Jaffrey.  On  April  5,  1813  he  deeded  a 
half  interest  in  his  “home  farm”  to  Henry  Thompson,  reserving 
“the  New  house  to  myself  and  conveying  the  whole  of  the  old 
one”  to  Thompson.  The  price  named  was  $1,000.  On  the  same 
day  Thompson  signed  an  agreement  to  carry  on  the  farm,  and  to 
provide  Emery  with  one-half  of  the  produce  during  his  life.  The 
“New  house”  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Pope  Yeatman  and  is 
known  as  Ardsley  Cottage.  A  group  of  lilacs  near  by  marks  the 
site  of  the  “old  one.”  Henry  Thompson,  born  1782,  was  a  son  of 
Ebenezer  who  first  bought  Lot  6  Range  4,  but  later  the  south  part 
of  Lot  3  Range  5,  where  he  lived.  Ebenezer  was  a  brother  of  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Dole,  and  Henry  married  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Emery. 
Henry  died  in  1837  and  his  son,  Abel,  born  1815,  succeeded.  The 
latter  married  successively  two  daughters  of  Joseph  Fassett  of 
Lot  2  Range  4.  In  the  1850’s  and  early  ’60s  the  place  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  Ira  Hastings,  who  married  a  daughter  of  John  Cutter  of 
Lot  10  Range  3.  They  had  previously  lived  on  the  Daniel  Cutter 
place  which  was  also  on  Lot  10  Range  3.  He  was  followed  in  1867 
by  Abraham  Whitney,  a  Lunenburg,  Mass,  man,  who  had  been 
a  policeman  in  Boston  for  thirty-nine  years.  Whitney  died  in  1 873. 

The  south  half  of  Lot  5  Range  5  may  have  been  settled  by 
William  Slack,  though  no  deed  to  him  has  been  found.  He  is 
known  to  have  owned  it  in  1782  in  which  year  he  deeded  it  to 
Lieutenant  Samuel  Stickney,  a  native  of  Rowley,  Mass,  but  then 
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of  Leominster,  Mass,  and  moved  to  Rindge.  That  same  year 
Stickney  bought  the  north  half  of  Lot  3  Range  5  (q.v.).  Judging 
from  the  language  of  a  road  record  dated  March  28,  1783  Stick¬ 
ney  appears  to  have  been  living  on  Lot  5,  somewhere  just  east  of 
Mr.  Yeatman’s  present  house,  but  apparently  he  later  moved  to 
Lot  3,  perhaps  after  1789  when  he  sold  the  Slack  land  to  Alex¬ 
ander  Millikin.  Included  in  that  sale  was  twenty  acres  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  Lot  4  Range  5,  and  it  was  there  that  Millikin 
built  his  tavern  about  1800.  Millikin  also  bought  the  north  half 
of  Lot  4  Range  6,  the  Samuel  Ober  farm,  in  1790.  Ober’s  wife 
was  a  Stickney.  It  is  likely  that  Millikin  lived  in  the  Stickney 
house  before  the  tavern  was  built.  In  1803  that  house  was  ap¬ 
parently  rented  to  Jonathan  Stanley,  Jr.,  later  of  Lot  1  Range  5. 
In  that  same  year  Millikin  sold  a  small  piece  on  the  north  side 
of  the  turnpike  to  John  Ross,  hatter,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Stanley, 
and  the  deed  referred  to  a  house  then  occupied  by  Jonathan 
Stanley  as  being  near  by  on  the  west.  Ross  built  the  cottage  which 
still  stands  a  thousand  feet  or  so  east  of  Mr.  Yeatman’s  house. 
The  Ross  deed  also  mentions  a  school  house  just  east  of  the  piece 
conveyed.  This  is  probably  the  one  that  later  stood  on  Lot  6 
Range  6. 

Lot  6  Range  4  was  bought  from  Henry  Coffeen  on  August  18, 
1 773  by  Ebenezer  Thompson  a  native  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  but  then 
of  Lancaster.  His  sister’s  husband,  Benjamin  Dole,  had  bought 
part  of  Lot  5  Range  5  but  five  days  earlier.  There  is  a  cellar  on  the 
north  end  of  Thompson’s  lot  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
from  the  records  by  whom  the  house  was  built.  Thompson  may 
have  been  the  builder,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  constructed 
the  road  up  the  hill  to  it  from  the  Dole  place.  That  road,  now  used 
as  a  trail,  is  known  to  have  been  a  public  highway  for,  although  no 
record  of  its  acceptance  has  been  found,  it  was  formally  discon¬ 
tinued  on  August  30,  1790.  On  May  21,  1777  Thompson  deeded 
36  acres,  the  south  end,  to  Benjamin  Dole  for  1 5  pounds,  and  the 
north  end  of  91  acres  to  John  Dole  for  46  pounds.  The  cellar  is 
in  the  latter  portion  but  the  deed  did  not  specify  a  house.  It  is 
doubtful  if  John  ever  lived  there  for,  as  stated  in  the  record  of 
Lot  5  Range  5,  he  was  in  the  army  at  Ticonderoga  the  next  month, 
and  was  apparently  continuously  in  the  service  till  his  death  in 
1782.  Benjamin  inherited  John’s  property  but  it  is  likely  that  this 
lot  had  already  been  deeded  to  him  for  in  1781  he  mortgaged  it 
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to  Dr.  Howe  and  Lieutenant  Buss  of  Jaffrey  for  95  pounds.  When 
the  road  was  discontinued  in  1790  the  record  stated  that  it  led 
to  the  house  of  David  Cutter,  who  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Joseph  Cutter,  the  settler  of  The  Ark  lot  (Lot  10  Range  4).  No 
deed  to  Cutter  has  been  found,  but  it  is  plain  that  he  lived  there 
until  1799.  In  1793  he  was  taxed  there,  and  a  deed  to  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  lot  named  him  that  same  year  as  an  abuttor.  Another  deed  of 
1794  mentions  what  is  now  known  as  the  Old  Keene  Road  trail 
as  “the  road  that  leads  from  Joseph  Brooks  to  David  Cutters,” 
and  yet  another  deed,  dated  1 799,  calls  this  “David  Cutters  road.” 
It  is  assumed  that  Cutter  bought  of  Dole  or  of  the  mortgagees 
about  1790,  and  that  as  he  found  it  more  convenient  to  reach  his 
place  by  way  of  the  old  cross  mountain  road  of  1778  through  his 
brother’s  farm,  the  town  “threw  up”  the  older  approach  from 
Dole’s. 

Thompson  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  having  served  at  Ti- 
conderoga  in  the  summer  of  ’77  with  Roger  Gilmore’s  company 
of  Thomas  Heald’s  regiment,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  at 
Saratoga  with  Daniel  Moor’s  regiment.  In  May  1777,  just  before 
selling  to  the  Dole  brothers,  he  bought  the  south  half  of  Lot  3 
Range  5  from  Henry  Coffeen  for  50  pounds,  where  he  after¬ 
ward  lived. 

David  Cutter  married  Polly  Spofford,  daughter  of  Deacon 
Eleazer  Spofford  of  East  Jaffrey,  in  1789.  Of  their  ten  children, 
seven  sons  and  three  daughters,  the  first  was  born  in  1793,  and 
doubtless  on  the  mountain  farm.  In  1799  his  father-in-law  paid 
him  $1,000  for  the  property,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  place  was 
inhabited  thereafter.  Cutter  moved  to  Lot  8  Range  6  in  Ballou 
City  where  he  was  burned  out  in  1823.  He  died  in  1826. 

Lot  4  Range  3,  the  Half  Way  House  site,  was  one  of  the  three 
lots  in  the  Masonian  share  originally  owned  by  William  Parker 
of  Portsmouth.  Early  in  1766  Parker  sold  the  entire  share  (Lot 
4  Range  3,  Lot  6  Range  8,  Lot  12  Range  5)  to  Alexander 
McNeill,  who  settled  on  Lot  12  Range  5  where  he  kept  the  first 
tavern.  McNeill  appears  to  have  sold  the  mountain  lot  for  on 
November  25,  1774  it  was  deeded  to  Ebenezer  Ingalls,  a  native 
of  Andover,  Mass.,  by  Jonathan  Parker,  Jr.  of  Rindge  for  thirty 
pounds.  Ingalls  was  a  housewright  and  had  been  living  in  Rindge, 
but  traded  his  place  there  for  this  lot,  the  other  man  in  the  trans¬ 
action  paying  10  pounds  boot.  It  is  doubtful  if  Ingalls  ever  lived 
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on  that  lot.  The  mere  fact  that  no  cellar  has  been  found  there  is 
not  in  itself  convincing  but  there  are  other  reasons  for  thinking 
that  his  house  was  on  Lot  4  Range  4,  the  next  lot  south,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  no  deeds  to  or  from  him  covering  that  piece  have 
been  found.  Ingalls  sold  the  Range  3  lot,  the  south  half  to  Asa 
Thompson  of  Lancaster,  Mass,  on  January  20,  1778,  and  the 
north  half  to  Samuel  Kittridge,  cordwainer,  of  Tewksbury,  Mass, 
on  April  9,  1778,  and  received  just  twice  what  he  paid  for  it. 
On  November  24,  1778  the  selectmen  laid  out  the  road  across 
the  mountain,  from  The  Ark  lot  to  the  Marlboro  line,  and  that 
record  mentions  Ingalls’  house  as  a  landmark.  Although  his  lot 
number  was  not  given,  as  was  often  customary  in  road  records, 
the  language  of  the  layout  indicates  that  he  lived  near  where  the 
Parker  trail  now  enters  the  Half  Way  House  road.  There  is  a 
cellar  just  west  of  the  road  and  south  of  the  trail.  There  is  no  in¬ 
dication  of  a  well,  but  a  traceable  ditch,  which  runs  downward 
from  the  Great  Spring  toward  the  house  site  suggests  the  probable 
water  supply.  Ingalls  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  From  April 
to  August  1775  he  was  in  James  Reed’s  regiment,  and  was  at 
Bunker  Hill.  In  1777  he  was  at  Bennington  with  Nichols’  regi¬ 
ment.  He  moved  to  Unity  about  1780. 

hot  4  Range  4  was  not  settled  upon  until  Ingalls  built  there 
between  1774  an  1778.  A  few  years  earlier,  however,  it  had  been 
the  subject  of  a  bitter  altercation  among  the  townspeople.  This 
lot  and  Lot  3  Range  4  had  been  acquired  by  John  Grout,  one  of 
the  first  permanent  settlers  of  Jaffrey.  About  1758  or  ’59  he 
settled  on  Lot  12  Range  9,  which  was  a  piece  set  apart  under  the 
original  division  of  the  township  as  a  homestead  for  the  minister. 
When  this  was  discovered  by  later  settlers,  even  long  before  a 
minister  had  been  installed,  complaint  was  made  to  the  Masonian 
Proprietors  in  the  hope  that  Grout  would  be  evicted.  This  came 
to  a  head  early  in  1769  when  Grout,  who  had  meantime  bought 
the  70th  Share  (Lot  20  Range  10,  Lots  3  and  4  Range  4),  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Proprietors  to  allow  him  to  give  the  Town  some  of 
that  land  in  lieu  of  the  piece  on  which  he  lived.  On  February  14, 
1769  he  wrote  to  Portsmouth  stating  that  he  had  made  “Large 
improvements  *  *  *  to  a  comfortable  inheritance”  on  the  min¬ 
ister’s  land,  and  petitioned  to  be  “quieted  on  sd  Lott  giving 
another  in  exchange  therefor  equal  in  Situation  &  goodness.”  And 
again  he  wrote  on  March  1 5  of  that  year  stating  that  he  had  been 
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“using  means  to  exchange”  the  minister’s  lot  for  another  “as  good 
and  Convenient”  adding  that  he  had  “had  no  success  therein,” 
and  that  he  was  “in  great  danger  of  Loosing  all  my  Labor  done 
thereon  to  the  utter  Ruining  of  my  Self  &  family.”  He  then 
countered  on  his  fellow  townsmen  by  reporting  that  many  had 
failed  to  make  improvements  on  their  land,  as  required  by  the 
terms  of  sale,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  own  family  was 
large  enough  to  settle  all  these  delinquent  places,  and  closed  by 
stating  that  he  “would  humbly  move  that  the  same  be  granted 
to  me  for  that  purpose.” 

The  Proprietors  directed  their  local  lawyer,  Ruben  Kidder  of 
New  Ipswich,  to  go  to  Jaffrey  and  settle  the  controversy.  On 
July  2i,  1769  he  wrote  to  George  Jaffrey,  the  Proprietors’  clerk, 
that  he  had  viewed  the  premises  that  day,  and  advised  that  “mr 
Grout  Give  a  Deed  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Lot  No.  4  in  the  4 
Rang  and  30  acors  of  the  est  side  of  the  Lot  No  3  in  the  4  Range 
in  Exchang  for  the  Lot  No  12  in  9  Rang.”  This  was  accompanied 
by  a  declaration,  signed  by  John  Gilmore,  Alexander  McNeal 
(sic),  and  John  Harper,  a  committee  representing  the  inhabitants, 
that  they  had  so  accepted  a  deed  from  Grout  in  compliance  with 
Mr.  Kidder’s  decision,  and  asking  “how  that  mr.  Grout  Shall 
have  his  title  &c.”  At  that  the  rumpus  was  renewed  and  on 
November  7,  1769  twenty-three  settlers,  including  McNeill  (as 
the  name  was  commonly  spelled  by  him)  wrote  to  Colonel  Theo¬ 
dore  Atkinson  of  the  Proprietors  protesting  the  proposed  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  lots  which  “Lyeth  upon  the  Side  of  the  Monadnock 
Mounton  Which  is  Not  fit  for  a  Settlement.”  They  charged  that 
Grout  had  no  fee  title  to  his  home  lot,  but  merely  a  lease  which 
would  expire  when  a  minister  should  be  installed.  They  also 
stated  that  “Said  Grout  sayeth  that  he  hath  five  Lots  in  this 
town  Ship  But  he  Would  Give  no  Other  But  that  Mountan  Land 
And  will  have  it  for  that  Land  Which  We  Look  Upon  Nixt  to 
Nothing.”  On  March  5,  1770  Grout  wrote  to  the  Proprietors 
stating  that  an  exchange  had  not  been  effected,  that  he  was  ill 
and  anxious  for  an  early  adjustment.  On  April  30  he  wrote  once 
more,  an  incoherent  letter,  stating  that  he  had  been  ill  for  three 
years,  was  then  on  his  deathbed,  and  expressing  a  hope  for  a 
settlement. 

Grout  died  the  following  year,  but  his  son  Jonathan,  then  de¬ 
scribed  as  of  Petersham,  Mass.,  settled  the  matter  finally  on  Janu- 
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ary  14,  1771  when  he  deeded  to  the  Town  Lot  4  Range  6  in 
consideration  of  “one  Publick  Lot  of  Land  *  *  *  viz  Lot  No 
12  in  the  9th  range.”  Other  versions  of  this  controversy  have  long 
been  current,  but  the  foregoing  is  based  upon  the  record  facts. 

The  elder  Grout  was  born  in  1 704  in  Lunenburg,  Mass.  His 
grandfather  had  been  a  physician  in  Watertown,  Mass.  John 
himself  is  said  to  have  studied  law  at  one  time.  In  Lunenburg 
he  had  been  associated  in  business  with  Jonathan  Hubbard  of 
the  Jaffrey  syndicate.  Several  of  Grout’s  sons  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  professional  and  commercial  lines. 

Lot  4  Range  4  is  next  found  in  the  records  when  Henry  Cof- 
feen’s  estate  sold  the  south  half  to  David  Avery,  sometimes  called 
Averill,  of  New  Ipswich  on  July  12,  1780,  and  again  when  Solo¬ 
mon  Wood  of  Fitchburg  bought  the  north  half  from  the  Coffeen 
family  for  25  pounds  “silver  money”  on  April  28,  1783.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  Coffeen  had  bought  it  from  the  Grout  heirs. 
It  has  been  seen  in  the  record  of  Lot  4  Range  3  that  Ebenezer 
Ingalls  is  suspected  of  having  lived  on  the  north  half  of  Lot  4, 
Range  4  in  1778,  perhaps  having  bargained  for  it  with  Coffeen, 
but  giving  up  before  completing  his  payments.  The  records  show 
cases  of  that  nature  in  that  vicinity  where  Coffeen  was  the  grantor. 
Avery  is  known  to  have  been  living  on  his  piece  in  January  1779 
when  the  lower  end  of  what  is  now  the  Half  Way  House  road 
was  laid  out  as  far  as  his  house,  which  is  thought  to  have  stood 
about  a  rod  west  of  the  road  and  close  against  the  wall  that  divides 
the  lot  into  north  and  south  halves.  There  is  a  likelihood  that 
both  he  and  Ingalls  were  there  as  early  as  1774,  in  which  year 
they  and  two  others  deeded  the  lot  next  east  to  Coffeen.  Avery 
was  a  soldier  whose  first  service  was  at  Bunker  Hill.  He  was 
also  at  Bennington  in  ’77.  He  probably  discovered  the  truthful¬ 
ness  of  the  statement  made  by  the  townsmen  in  1769  that  his 
piece  was  “not  fit  for  a  settlement,”  for  on  December  18,  1784 
he  sold  to  Benjamin  Dole  for  50  pounds.  Since  that  day  this 
“farm”  has  been  a  pasture.  Wood  sold  his  portion,  the  Ingalls 
place,  on  May  2,  1789  for  30  pounds  to  John  Joslin  and  Simeon 
Butters.  Wood,  his  wife,  Lucy  (Stone),  both  born  at  Woburn, 
Mass.,  and  two  children  lived  on  the  mountain  eight  years.  There 
is  nothing  to  prove  that  the  Ingalls  house  was  ever  again  occupied, 
but  there  is  a  local  tradition  among  elderly  people  in  Jaffrey 
that  “a  man  named  Butters”  lived  “back  there  on  the  mountain” 
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at  some  time.  Butters  was  from  Woburn,  Mass,  and  the  lot  is 
found  to  have  been  in  the  joint  ownership  of  members  of  the 
Butters  and  Carter  families,  variously  described  as  of  Woburn, 
of  Wilmington,  of  Burlington,  and  of  Charlestown,  Mass,  down 
to  the  1830s.  The  names  of  the  several  Butters  owners  were 
Simeon,  James  Jr.,  James  2d,  James  3d,  and  those  of  the  Carters 
were  Nathaniel,  Nathaniel  Jr.,  and  Oliver.  Simeon  Butters  was 
probably  related  to  the  Stanley  family  of  Lot  1  Range  5.  Mrs. 
David  Stanley,  grandmother  of  Jonathan  Stanley,  Jr.,  was  Sarah 
Butters  of  Wilmington,  Mass. 

Lot  9  Range  4  was  deeded  to  Joseph  Brooks  by  Robert  Wier 
on  May  11,  1774  for  53  pounds,  8  shillings  and  8  pence.  The 
deed  describes  Brooks  as  of  Ipswich,  but  as  no  Province  is  named 
it  is  assumed  that  New  Ipswich  was  meant,  for  he  was  a  native 
of  Acton,  Mass.  It  is  thought  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
Cutter  family  whose  members  settled  in  that  same  vicinity.  His 
wife’s  name  was  Abigail,  but  nothing  is  known  of  her  antecedents. 
It  is  possible  that  the  family  settled  there  as  early  as  1772,  for 
their  son  Jonas  was  born  in  Jaffrey  in  that  year.  Brooks  enlisted 
in  1775  and  was  with  the  army  at  Cambridge  that  year.  On 
February  18,  1796  Jonas,  the  son,  bought  the  north  half  of  Lot 
8  Range  4  from  Amos  Noies  of  Acton,  Mass,  for  $416,  and  three 
years  later  married  Mary  Tilton  of  Sudbury,  Mass.  There  are 
still  dim  traces  of  house  foundations  and  of  a  well  on  that  lot, 
just  north  of  the  Old  Keene  Road  trail,  which  may  have  been  the 
site  of  their  first  abode.  But  on  March  12,  1807  his  father  deeded 
him  1 8  acres  on  the  west  side  of  Lot  9,  at  which  time,  according 
to  the  deed,  Jonas  had  a  barn  there.  There  he  built  a  house  on 
the  north  side  of  the  road  and  just  west  of  his  father’s.  The  cel¬ 
lars  of  those  two  houses  are  conspicuous  landmarks  on  the  Old 
Keene  Road  trail.  Joseph’s  barn  stood  south  of  the  road,  while 
Jonas’  was  just  north  of  his  house.  The  foundations  of  both  are 
readily  recognizable.  Jonas  and  Mary  had  seven  children,  six 
of  whom  were  born  on  that  farm.  Father  and  son  moved  to  Dub¬ 
lin  in  1816.  Joseph  Cutter,  Jr.  of  The  Ark  bought  Joseph’s  lot, 
and  in  1818  Jonas  sold  his  place  to  Jacob  Hammond  of  Waltham, 
Mass,  for  $700.  The  father’s  house  was  never  again  occupied, 
but  Hammond  continued  on  his  piece  until  August  4,  1831,  on 
which  date  he  deeded  to  Daniel  Cutter  of  Lot  10  Range  3  for 
$300,  and  moved  to  Lot  6  Range  6  (q.v.)  on  the  turnpike,  the 
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farm  that  had  been  settled  by  Lieutenant  Luke  Swett  in  1779. 
The  Cutter  brothers  used  the  land  as  pasture  and  the  old  houses 
were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin.  Both  Brooks  farms  are  now  in  the 
public  reservation. 

Hammond  was  born  at  Waltham  in  1775,  son  of  Ephraim  and 
Ruth.  His  grandfather  was  Deacon  Thomas  Hammond  of  Water- 
town.  Jacob  inherited  about  $5,000  from  his  father.  His  first 
wife  was  Caty  Adams  of  Weston,  Mass,  whom  he  married  in 
1800.  They  had  one  son,  Jacob,  Jr.,  who  left  town  in  1852.  Jacob 
senior  married  second  Olive  Newell  by  whom  he  had  two  daugh¬ 
ters.  He  died  in  i860. 

The  deed  from  Hammond  to  Cutter  mentioned  an  orchard 
which  then  flourished  on  the  north  side  of  the  Old  Keene  Road 
opposite  the  junction  with  the  trail  to  Wesselhoeft  pond.  That 
corner  is  now  a  dense  pine  wood,  but  it  is  still  possible  to  find 
traces  of  the  orchard  rows,  a  few  of  the  trees  still  partially  alive 
and  struggling  to  compete  with  the  evergreens  for  sunlight  by 
sending  long  and  stringy  branches  aloft. 

Lot  7  Range  5  was  probably  the  first  place  on  the  Jaffrey  moun¬ 
tainside  to  resound  to  a  settler’s  axe,  but  for  some  reason  that 
settler  did  not  stick.  On  July  21,  1768  the  lot  was  deeded  to 
Robert  Glover  of  Nottingham  West,  Province  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  for  1 5  pounds  lawful  money.  In  an  inventory  of  settlements 
returned  to  the  Masonian  Proprietors  that  same  year  it  was  stated 
that  Glover  had  put  in  a  few  days  felling  trees  on  his  lot,  but  no 
further  evidence  has  been  found  as  to  his  occupancy,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  continued  there.  No  deed  from  Glover  has  been 
discovered,  and  there  is  no  record  of  when  or  from  whom  the  lot 
was  bought  by  the  Bailey  family,  who  probably  settled  there  about 
1 773- 

The  Baileys  were  from  Andover,  Mass.,  but  were  earlier  of 
Newbury  and  Tewksbury.  The  family  consisted  of  David,  whose 
wife,  Elizabeth  Dole  (related  to  Benjamin  Dole  of  Lot  5  Range 
5)  had  died  at  Andover,  and  his  sons  Abraham,  David,  Jr.,  Oliver, 
and  a  daughter.  Abraham  was  a  blacksmith  and  millwright,  and 
built  a  small  saw  and  grist  mill  on  the  Meads  brook  where,  it  is 
related,  the  lumber  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Meeting  House 
at  the  Center  was  sawn  in  1775.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  he  evidently  went  into  the  army.  At  the  battle  of  Bennington 
in  1777  fie  was  a  sergeant  in  Moses  Nichols  regiment.  During  the 
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next  two  years  he  was  in  Jaffrey  and  in  1778  he  was  a  selectman. 
But  he  was  a  restless  person  and  in  1779  he  sold  his  mill  and  went 
to  Vermont,  drifting  back  later  to  his  former  haunts  around 
Tewksbury  and  eventually  to  Brookline,  N.  H.  where  he  died 
in  1838,  91  years  old. 

After  1786  David,  Jr.  left  Jaffrey,  going  first  to  Vermont  and 
later  to  St.  Louis.  The  other  brother,  Oliver,  married  Polly,  a 
daughter  of  Captain  Joseph  Perkins  of  Lot  2  Range  5,  about 
1791  and  continued  on  the  mountain  farm  where  he  built  a  large 
house  on  the  site  of  Mrs.  Nightingale’s  present  residence.  David, 
senior,  died  December  23,  1803,  aged  86.  Oliver’s  eight  children 
were  all  born  on  his  farm  between  1792  and  1816.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son,  Abner,  and  he  by  his  son,  Clarence.  Their  house 
was  burned  in  1894.  Oliver,  Jr.,  born  1796,  built  a  house  just 
east  of  his  father’s,  perhaps  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  about  1 820. 
That  house  still  stands  as  the  older  part  of  Mr.  Caldwell’s  Moun¬ 
tain  Shade  House.  This  may  have  been  on  the  site  of  the  elder 
David’s  house.  Oliver,  Jr.  married  Deborah  Perry  of  Marlboro 
and  had  eight  children.  He  died  in  1862,  66  years  old. 

The  mill  went  merrily  on  for  many  years  under  one  ownership 
and  another.  David  Beard  of  Wilmington,  Mass.,  John  Barnes  of 
Hingham,  Mass.,  and  John  W.  Coughran  operated  it  at  various 
times  between  1779  and  1804,  but  Coughran,  who  lived  where 
Mr.  John  Badger  now  spends  his  summers,  and  who,  in  addition 
to  the  saw  and  grist  milling  is  said  to  have  manufactured  flax 
wheels,  appears  to  have  been  longest  connected  with  the  place. 
Coughran,  who  bought  in  1780,  and  Barnes,  who  bought  in  1781 
(perhaps  Beard’s  interest),  may  have  been  in  partnership.  Barnes 
sold  out  in  1789,  and  Coughran  in  1804.  Apparently  the  mill  was 
only  run  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  for  the  flowage  rights 
above  the  dam  were  so  restricted.  Some  local  versifier  of  that  day 
referred  to  this  in  a  ditty,  one  version  of  which  has  come  down  as 
follows : 

John  Coughran  he  did  build  a  mill. 

Half  the  time  it  stood  stock  still. 

When  it  ran  it  made  a  noise 

Equal  to  that  of  the  Hadley  boys. 

The  Hadleys  lived  a  few  rods  north  of  the  mill  in  Lot  8  from 
1781  to  1806,  and  the  boys,  eight  in  number,  appear  to  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  reputation  of  being  village  terrors. 
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In  1 804  Coughran  sold  the  mill  to  Deacon  David  Gilmore,  a 
prominent  man  in  the  town,  and  the  deed  conveyed  the  right  to 
raise  the  brook  level  two  feet,  and  the  further  right  to  dig  sluices 
for  carrying  off  “the  redundancy  of  water.”  Twelve  years  later, 
in  1816,  the  mill  came  back  into  the  Bailey  family  through  its 
purchase  by  Oliver  Bailey’s  eldest  son,  Edward.  He  was  born  in 
1792  and  had  married  Nabby,  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Millikin 
who  kept  the  tavern  on  Lot  4  Range  5.  Her  two  children  died 
young,  and  she  died  in  1826.  Edward  then  married  Mrs.  Sarah 
(Hayden)  Perkins  of  Fitzwilliam.  They  had  two  sons,  Frederick 
W.,  born  1838,  who  became  a  lawyer  at  Keene,  and  Edward  H., 
born  1 840,  who  was  a  millwright  and  succeeded  to  the  homestead. 
Mr.  Bailey  built  a  two  story  house  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Lot 
8  Range  5  and  moved  the  old  Hadley  house,  then  unoccupied, 
to  make  an  ell.  His  house  was  long  ago  demolished  and  even  its 
cellar  has  been  filled  in. 

He  was  an  energetic  mill  man.  He  enlarged  the  old  plant  and 
set  up  machines  for  carding  wool  and  for  weaving  f rocking.  To 
insure  an  adequate  supply  of  water  he  secured  the  right  to  flow 
what  was  known  as  the  Cumings  meadow  in  Lot  6  Range  6,  form¬ 
erly  a  beaver  pond,  but  at  that  time  a  cranberry  bog.  He  also 
erected  the  dam  that  created  what  in  recent  years  has  been  known 
as  Wesselhoeft  pond  in  Lot  8  Range  4.  To  supply  the  latter  with 
water  he  procured  the  right  to  dig  ditches  north  to  beyond  the 
Old  Keene  Road  to  tap  the  Cutter  brook,  and  another  ditch  from 
the  dam  to  carry  the  pond  water  into  Meads  brook  at  a  point  well 
above  the  millpond.  Those  ditches  are  barely  traceable  today, 
for  the  water  below  the  dam  has  been  flowing  for  many  years  in  a 
wholly  different  channel.  When  the  woolen  mill  burned  about 
1850  Mr.  Bailey  chose  a  new  site  farther  down  stream  in  Lot  8, 
where  he  built  a  wood-working  mill.  There  he  made  a  variety  of 
things  from  clothespins  to  ox-carts,  using  native  lumber. 

From  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  turnpike  in  1800  Ballou 
City  was  a  lively  place  for  many  years.  In  addition  to  the  saw 
and  grist  mill  there  were  two  taverns,  also  a  smithy  where  John 
Stone  made  axes  and  scythes  with  the  aid  of  a  rude  trip-hammer 
of  his  devising.  Stone’s  shop  stood  just  west  of  the  brook  on  the 
north  side  of  the  turnpike  in  Lot  8.  He  began  there  in  1805,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  John  Fife,  Jr.  in  1835,  and  he  by 
Luther  Hemingway  in  1840. 
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The  woodenware  mill  ceased  operations  about  1857  and  was 
never  reopened.  Soon  afterward  Edward  H.  Bailey,  the  son,  who 
had  been  away  from  home,  returned  to  look  after  his  parents  who 
were  becoming  infirm.  He  put  in  a  new  dam  above  the  old  mill, 
which  he  rebuilt  and  equipped  with  a  circular  saw.  In  the  old  days 
it  had  been  of  the  up  and  down  type.  He  also  repaired  the  dam  at 
the  Cumings  meadow,  and  that  at  Wesselhoeft  pond.  In  1865  he 
sold  the  mill  to  Levi  Brigham  and  Clinton  V.  Parker  and  they 
later  to  a  Mr.  Blood.  It  was  subsequently  burned.  The  present 
power  plant  on  the  saw  mill  site  was  built  in  recent  years  by  Mr. 
White  of  Winchendon  who  bought  the  property  from  Mr.  Blood 
for  a  summer  residence.  It  is  now  owned  by  his  son-in-law  Mr. 
John  Badger. 

The  older  portion  of  Mr.  Badger’s  house  may  have  been  built 
by  Abraham  Bailey.  It  certainly  occupies  the  site  where  Bailey 
lived,  judging  from  the  language  of  the  record  of  the  road  laid 
out  June  23,  1779  “to  convey  people  to  and  from  Abram  Baileys 
mills  and  for  David  Bailey  to  get  to  meeting.”  That  road  began 
at  “the  town  road  that  leads  from  the  Center  to  Abram  Bailey’s 
house  near  the  southeast  corner  of  Lot  7  in  the  5th  range,  then 
north  as  near  the  line  of  the  lots  as  convenience  will  allow  for 
forty  rods.”  Mr.  Badger’s  house  is  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
Lot  7  Range  5.  From  the  record  of  a  chain  survey  of  the  turnpike 
made  in  1804  it  is  apparent  that  Coughran  was  living  on  that 
same  site  at  that  time.  Later  on  Jonathan  Fox  lived  there,  and 
later  still,  about  1840,  Abbot  Cutter.  The  chances  are  that  the 
house  dates  either  to  Bailey  or  to  Coughran. 

The  Baileys  were  active  and  public  spirited  people.  All  were 
prominent  in  town  affairs,  and  served  as  town  officers  from  time 
to  time.  Edward,  Abner  and  Oliver,  Jr.  also  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  as  militiamen.  All  three  held  the  command  of  the  local 
Rifle  Company  in  their  respective  days.  Abner  rose  to  be  lieuten¬ 
ant  colonel  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment,  and  Oliver,  Jr.  to  be  its 
colonel.  In  its  younger  days  Ballou  City  seems  to  have  been  quite 
a  martial  hamlet  for  John  Stone,  the  smith,  and  John  Joslin,  the 
inn  keeper,  were  also  captains  of  the  town  infantry. 

Lot  12  Range  2,  long  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Harling,  was  prob¬ 
ably  settled  about  1774  by  Oliver  Hale  the  younger  of  Leomin¬ 
ster,  Mass,  who  married  Mary  Wheelock  in  1771.  He  was 
prominent  in  town  affairs,  holding  various  offices  from  time  to 
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time.  In  the  spring  of  1792  he  and  his  son  Luke  sold  the  place  to 
Jonathan  Houghton,  (brother  of  Rufus  of  Lot  1  Range  4  and 
Lot  6  Range  6),  a  brick  mason,  also  from  Leominster,  for 
$733.33.  Houghton  was  succeeded  by  Uriah  Sawyer  about  1802 
and  he  by  David  Corey  about  1817.  The  original  house  burned 
that  year  and  the  present  house  was  not  unlikely  built  by  Corey. 

Lot  10  Range  4  was  originally  owned  by  John  Rindge  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  one  of  the  Masonian  Proprietors.  Later  his  brother,  Isaac 
Rindge,  came  into  possession  and  on  April  11,  1777  deeded  it, 
together  with  two  other  lots  located  in  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
to  Joseph  Cutter  for  360  pounds.  This  is  The  Ark  lot  and  its  story 
is  told  in  Chapter  III,  Taverns. 

Lot  4  Range  5  was  settled  by  John  Henderson,  Jr.,  a  Revolu¬ 
tionary  soldier,  who  probably  bought  from  Henry  Coffeen.  Hen¬ 
derson  is  first  found  there  in  April  1778  “at  the  end  of  the  road 
that  leads  to  the  Meeting  House,”  and  again  in  January  1779 
when  his  house  figures  as  a  landmark  in  the  record  of  the  road 
up  the  mountain  to  David  Avery’s  place  on  Lot  4  Range  4.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  description  in  that  record  Henderson’s  house  must 
have  stood  near  the  lower  end  of  the  Half  Way  House  road, 
though  no  cellar  has  been  found.  About  the  same  time  William 
Slack  owned  a  portion  of  the  south  end  of  the  same  lot  and  the 
south  end  of  Lot  5  Range  5.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  on  the 
latter  piece.  In  1783  Henderson  and  Slack  both  bought  land  in 
Rindge  and  moved  to  that  town.  Lieutenant  Samuel  Stickney,  a 
Leominster,  Mass,  man,  who  lived  on  Lot  3  Range  5,  bought 
Slack’s  place  in  September  1782,  and  in  December  1784  he  also 
bought  the  Henderson  lot.  In  1789  Alexander  Millikin  bought 
the  extreme  southeast  corner  of  the  Slack  lot  and  on  it  built  his 
brick  tavern  in  1800  or  1801.  (See  Chapter  III,  Taverns.) 

Lot  3  Range  4  was  one  of  the  pieces  that  John  Grout  offered 
to  give  the  Town  in  exchange  for  the  minister’s  lot  in  1769  (see 
Lot  4  Range  4) .  By  1 778  it  had  come  into  the  hands  of  speculative 
buyers,  Samuel  Phillips  owning  the  north  half,  and  Henry  Cof¬ 
feen  the  south  portion.  Although  no  deed  has  been  found  to  prove 
it  there  is  a  probability  that  Benjamin  Whitmor  of  Leominster, 
Mass,  bought  Coffeen’s  part  before  April  10,  1778,  for  on  that 
date  his  house  was  referred  to  in  the  record  of  a  new  road  which 
cut  across  that  lot.  Apparently  Whitmor  soon  sickened  of  his 
bargain  and  allowed  the  place  to  go  back  to  Coffeen,  for  on  March 
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i,  1783  the  latter  deeded  it  to  Asa  Thompson  of  Leominster  for 
17  pounds.  Asa  was  a  brother  of  Isaac  and  Ebenezer  of  Lot  3 
Range  5.  They  were  of  the  same  Woburn  family  as  Benjamin 
Thompson,  Count  Rumford.  There  are  two  cellars  on  a  knoll  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Captain  E.  W.  Hamlen’s  house  (Lot  3 
Range  5)  which  probably  mark  the  sites  of  Whitmor  and  Thomp¬ 
son.  In  1793  Thompson  bought  from  Samuel  Stickney  the  north 
half  of  Lot  3  Range  5,  formerly  his  brother  Isaac’s  place,  and 
moved  there.  He  was  last  taxed  in  1812.  Five  years  later  he  or 
his  son,  Asa,  Jr.,  sold  to  David  Steele.  The  Range  4  lot  was  never 
again  inhabited. 

Lot  3  Range  5  was  another  of  Henry  Coffeen’s  speculations. 
He  bought  it  in  1771.  In  May  1777  he  sold  the  south  half  to 
Ebenezer  Thompson  who  had  previously,  in  1773,  bought  Lot  6 
Range  4  (q.v.).  In  March  1780  Ebenezer’s  brother  Isaac  bought 
the  north  half.  It  is  apparent  that  Isaac  had  been  living  on  the 
property  since  before  April  1778  for  his  house  figured  at  that  time 
as  a  landmark  on  a  new  highway.  Both  Ebenezer  and  Isaac  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Revolutionary  forces  in  June  1777  and  were  at 
Ticonderoga  with  Roger  Gilmore’s  company  of  Thomas  Heald’s 
regiment.  In  October  of  that  year  they  were  at  Saratoga  in  Daniel 
Moor’s  regiment  in  which  Isaac  was  a  sergeant.  Ebenezer  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  on  his  land,  and  was  taxed  there  as  late  as  1 805.  His 
son  Henry  lived  there  till  1813  when  he  moved  to  Lot  5 
Range  5  (q.v.).  Isaac  returned  to  Lancaster  and  in  September 
1782  deeded  his  Jaffrey  farm  to  Lieutenant  Samuel  Stickney,  a 
native  of  Rowley,  Mass,  but  who  was  then  of  Leominster,  for  90 
pounds.  Stickney,  who  also  bought  the  south  half  of  Lot  5  Range  5 
from  William  Slack,  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  French  and  Indian 
wars  of  1755,  ’57  and  ’5 8,  and  was  one  of  three  to  escape  massacre 
at  Fort  William  Henry  in  ’57.  He  was  also  in  the  Revolutionary 
army.  While  in  Jaffrey  he  distinguished  himself  by  refusing  to 
pay  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Congregational  church  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  of  that  faith,  and  won  his  case.  In  April 
1 793  Stickney  moved  to  Dublin  and  deeded  the  property  to  Asa 
Thompson,  brother  of  Ebenezer  and  Isaac,  who  had  been  living 
on  Lot  3  Range  4  (q.v.).  Asa  paid  60  pounds.  He  lived  there  for 
twenty-four  years  and  then,  in  October  1817,  deeded  to  General 
David  Steele,  a  prominent  man  in  Peterborough.  The  trade  in¬ 
cluded  parts  of  two  adjoining  lots  and  Steele  paid  $1250.  Steele 
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did  not  live  there  but  apparently  rented  the  farm  to  John  Fife,  a 
native  of  Marlboro.  Fife  was  certainly  living  on  Lot  3  Range  5  in 
1824,  and  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Captain  E.  W.  Hamlen 
as  a  summer  place,  when  he  was  licensed  to  cater  to  man  and  beast 
“at  his  house  on  the  turnpike,”  and  at  a  refreshment  stand  part 
way  up  the  mountain.  (See  Chapter  IV,  Early  Path  Makers.) 
After  Steele’s  death  in  1836  Fife  apparently  moved  away,  and 
when  the  heirs  advertised  the  property  as  up  for  auction  in  March 
1839  they  stated  that  the  property  was  then  occupied  by  Elias 
Mann.  The  latter  bought  the  place  at  the  sale.  He  was  from  Marl¬ 
boro  where  his  father,  a  Walpole,  Mass,  man,  had  settled  early. 
Elias,  born  in  1781,  married  Betsy  Butler  in  1811.  Of  their  nine 
children  two  sons  lived  on  the  mountain  homestead.  Edwin,  born 
in  1817,  continued  to  care  for  mountain  visitors,  much  as  his 
father  and  Fife  had  done,  until  his  death  in  1 856.  The  father  died 
two  years  later,  aged  77  years,  and  the  son  John,  born  in  1830, 
carried  on  the  place  until  his  death  in  1904.  A  county  map  of  1 858 
shows  the  house  with  the  legend  “John  Mann,  Mountain  House,” 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  did  much  business  in  that  line,  for  the  road 
up  the  mountain  was  opened  for  vehicles  about  that  time.  After 
the  death  of  John’s  widow  the  place  was  bought  as  a  summer  place. 
The  possible  date  of  the  present  house  is  discussed  in  Chapter  I, 
Pioneering  on  the  Uplands. 

Lot  3  Range  3  was  bought  by  Jonathan  Priest,  from  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  on  October  5,  1778  for  180  pounds.  He  had  previously 
lived  for  five  years  in  the  south  part  of  the  town.  His  house  on  the 
mountain  was  referred  to  in  a  road  record  of  September  4,  1779. 
The  cellar  is  near  the  south  end  of  the  lot  in  a  walled  two  acre 
piece  known,  since  1 8 1 2  at  least,  as  the  “orchard  lot,”  though  there 
are  no  present  indications  that  there  were  ever  fruit  trees  there. 
On  May  21,  1801,  when  Priest  deeded  the  place  for  $425  to 
Roger  Brigham  and  Robert  Harkness  of  Jaffrey,  he  was  described 
as  of  Grafton,  Vt.  The  place  was  thereafter  used  as  a  pasture. 

Lot  1  Range  2  came  into  the  possession  of  Thomas  Barnes  of 
Windham,  Conn,  prior  to  April  10,  1778,  on  which  date  his  house 
was  cited  as  a  landmark  on  the  road  across  the  mountain.  The 
same  road  record  refers  to  the  house  of  Richard  Davis  which  was 
on  the  north  end  of  the  same  lot.  And  yet  Barnes’  deed  to  that  lot 
was  not  executed  until  June  9,  1779,  and  the  deed  from  Barnes  to 
Davis  covering  not  only  the  part  where  Davis  lived,  but  Barnes’ 
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part  also,  not  until  November  14,  1795.  In  the  latter  deed  Barnes 
was  described  as  a  “Clerk”  (clergyman)  living  in  Woodstock, 
Conn.  Davis,  who  was  from  Lincoln,  Mass.,  paid  $263.24  for  the 
property.  In  1771  he  had  married  Lois  Whitney  of  Weston,  Mass. 
Of  their  seven  children,  born  between  1772  and  1803,  four  were 
natives  of  Jaffrey.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Richard  was  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  and  one  of  his  sons,  Jonah,  also  followed  the  last.  Nine 
days  after  the  date  of  his  deed  from  Barnes,  Richard  deeded  the 
southerly  portion,  on  which  the  Barnes  house  stood,  to  his  oldest 
son  Silas.  In  1810  Richard,  Jr.  executed  a  deed  to  his  father  cover¬ 
ing  the  homestead.  This  may  have  been  merely  a  legal  gesture 
by  which  this  son  disclaimed  any  further  interest  in  the  property, 
though  he  continued  to  live  there,  according  to  the  tax  lists,  until 
1816.  On  January  26,  1815  the  father  deeded  the  homestead  to 
his  son  James.  He  was  a  pumpmaker.  James  died  July  12,  1842, 
60  years  of  age.  In  December  of  the  following  year  the  heirs 
deeded  the  property  to  his  son  James  S.  Davis,  but  he  lived  there 
only  four  years,  for  he  died  in  1846  when  but  28  years  old.  His 
administrator  transferred  to  William  Learned  of  Gardner,  Mass, 
and  it  appears  from  that  deed  that  it  covered  the  Barnes  end  of 
the  lot  as  well  as  the  old  homestead.  Learned  did  not  live  there 
but  sold  in  1848  to  Appleton  Oaks  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  then 
twenty-one  years  old,  for  $250,  subject  to  two  mortgages.  Apple- 
ton  Oaks  and  his  father  Beriah  Oaks  were  first  taxed  there  as 
residents  in  1849.  Although  Appleton  deeded  to  John  W.  Gard¬ 
ner  on  September  23,  1853,  and  the  tax  records  of  1854  describe 
the  property  as  “the  James  Davis  farm,  so-called,  lately  occupied 
by  Appleton  Oaks,”  it  is  obvious  that  the  father  at  least  was  living 
there  on  June  30,  1855  when  he  advertised  that  his  house  was 
open  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors  to  the  mountain  via  the 
Marlboro  trail.  (See  Chapter  IV,  Early  Path  Makers.)  In  1856 
the  son  was  living  in  Troy.  Gardner  was  taxed  for  the  property 
through  1857,  hut  in  1858  the  assessment  was  to  Stephen  L. 
Buxton.  It  had  been  deeded  to  him  in  March  1857  by  Nathaniel 
O.  Hammond  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  According  to  the  Boston 
Directories  Buxton  came  from  Boston  where  he  had  had  a  shoe 
store  in  the  North  End  in  the  ’40s,  and  later  a  grocery  store  in 
East  Boston.  He  lived  in  Jaffrey  only  through  1859.  The  last 
occupant  of  the  Davis  house  was  Antoine  Larock  who  lived  there 
from  1873  1885.  What  became  of  the  Barnes  house  is  not 
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known.  Silas  Davis  was  last  taxed  there  in  1801,  and  it  may  have 
been  thereafter  abandoned.  All  the  other  owners  lived  in  the 
Richard  Davis  house,  the  cellars  of  which  are  opposite  the  lower 
end  of  the  Marlboro  trail.  It  was  a  story  and  a  half  structure,  but 
being  built  on  the  slope  its  kitchen  was  in  the  basement  on  the 
south  side.  It  is  said  that  dancing  parties  used  to  be  held  in  that 
kitchen,  perhaps  even  before  Oaks’  day.  There  has  been  no  house 
standing  for  many  years,  but  the  barn  remained  until  about  1920. 

Lot  7  Range  3  and  a  twenty  acre  strip  off  the  north  end  of  Lot  7 
Range  4  early  came  into  one  ownership,  and  the  place  is  even  now 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  Meads  farm.  Since  1904  it  has  been 
owned  by  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  (see  Chapter  VIII,  The 
Public  Reservation).  Israel  Adams,  presumably  of  Andover, 
Mass.,  later  of  Rindge,  owned  the  Range  3  land  about  1776, 
according  to  the  deed  of  a  subsequent  owner.  By  November  1778 
all  but  about  ten  acres  in  the  southwest  corner  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  Ephraim  Adams  of  Townsend,  Mass.,  who  was  dis¬ 
tantly,  if  at  all,  related  to  Israel.  At  that  time  a  road  was  laid  out 
to  Ephraim’s  house,  which  was  on  the  extreme  south  end  of  the 
lot.  That  it  was  not  much  more  than  a  small  log  house  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  selectmen  described  it  in  the  road  record  as 
“Ephraim  Adams  camp.”  This  perhaps  riled  Mr.  Adams  for  a 
duplicate  record  is  found  in  which  the  word  “house”  was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  “camp.”  Adams  also  owned  a  ten  acre  piece  on  the  west 
end  of  the  strip  across  the  north  part  of  the  Range  4  lot,  and  about 
this  time  sold  it  to  Seth  Harrington  of  Shirley,  Mass,  who  also 
bought  from  Israel  Adams  the  adjoining  ten  acres  in  Range  3. 
None  of  the  foregoing  transfers  are  of  record.  The  only  evidence 
that  Harrington  had  a  house  there,  apart  from  the  presence  of  a 
cellar  hole  on  the  Range  4  piece,  is  the  statement  in  the  deed 
which  he  gave  to  Adam  Brown  of  Vermont  on  October  30,  1789 
that  it  covered  “the  farm  I  now  live  on.”  It  also  stated  that  he 
bought  the  two  ten  acre  pieces  of  the  Adamses.  Brown  paid  35 
pounds  for  this  farm.  How  long  Ephraim  Adams  continued  on 
his  place  is  not  known,  but  when  he  sold  to  Lemuel  Sargent,  Jr. 
(sic)  of  Rockingham,  Vt.  On  February  5,  1790  for  300  pounds 
the  deed  stated  that  it  was  “the  farm  I  lived  on,”  indicating  that 
he  had  then  gone  elsewhere.  Sargent  was  taxed  as  living  there 
with  five  in  family  that  very  year,  from  which  fact  it  seems  obvious 
that  he  was  Captain  Lemuel  and  not  Lemuel,  Jr.  as  the  deed 
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stated.  He  had  also  bought  from  Brown  the  Harrington  place  on 
March  19,  1790,  paying  just  what  Brown  paid  the  previous  year. 
Although  Sargent  was  taxed  as  living  there  through  1793  he 
executed  a  deed  to  Wallis  Little,  Jr.  of  Shirley,  Mass,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  1791  for  265  pounds.  This  may  have  been  to  secure  a  loan 
which  perhaps  he  was  unable  to  discharge,  for  Little  took  posses¬ 
sion,  and  subsequently  sold  to  Joseph  Meads  and  his  son  Joseph 
Jr.  The  Meads  family  was  taxed  there  from  1794,  in  which  year 
the  father  sold  a  farm  in  Rindge,  but  their  deed  from  Little  was 
not  executed  until  December  14,  1799.  The  price  named  in  that 
deed  was  $100.  What  became  of  the  father  is  not  known,  but  the 
son  and  his  family  went  back  to  Massachusetts  about  1819,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1826  the  farm  was  sold  at  auction  by  his  heirs  to 
Daniel  Cutter  of  Lot  10  Range  3  for  $536.79.  The  place  was 
never  again  inhabited,  and  there  have  been  no  buildings  standing 
within  the  memory  of  any  person  who  knew  the  place  in  1850. 
Mr.  Cutter  merely  added  it  to  his  already  extensive  pastures. 
There  are  two  cellars,  close  together,  in  the  old  orchard.  The  trail 
from  the  west  end  of  the  Poole  Memorial  Road  to  the  Wessel- 
hoeft  trail  passes  between  them.  The  northerly  cellar  is  thought 
to  have  been  that  of  Ephraim  Adams.  The  other  house  was  built 
either  by  Sargent  or  by  Meads. 

Ephraim  Adams  was  the  son  of  Daniel  of  Townsend,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  Henry  of  Braintree,  from  whom  President  John  Adams 
was  also  descended.  On  his  mother’s  side  he  was  related  to  Joseph 
Brooks  of  Lot  9  Range  4.  Ephraim  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier. 
It  is  said  that  he  had  but  one  child  who  left  no  descendants. 

Seth  Harrington  was  born  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  son  of  Richard 
and  Abigail  (Hammond).  His  cousin,  Caleb,  was  the  first  man  to 
fall  to  the  British  fire  on  the  morning  of  April  19,  ’75.  The  family 
was  formerly  of  Watertown  and  Waltham.  Before  1775  Seth 
moved  to  Shirley  with  two  older  brothers.  He  enlisted  there  on 
April  26,  ’75  in  Henry  Haskell’s  company  of  the  Sixth  Middlesex 
regiment,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  Continental  army 
and  continued  in  active  service  to  near  the  end  of  the  war.  He  then 
married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Abraham  Brooks,  and  went  to 
Jaffrey.  After  selling  his  farm  there  he  went  to  Marlboro.  Two  of 
his  five  children  were  born  in  Marlboro,  the  others  on  Monad- 
nock.  His  eldest  daughter,  Hannah,  married  in  1801  Joseph  Buss, 
a  son  of  Samuel  of  Lot  10  Range  5.  His  other  daughters  married 
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and  went  to  Vermont,  and  his  sons  to  Canada.  In  Marlboro  the 
Harringtons  are  said  to  have  been  known  as  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  that  Rebecca  was  noted  for  her  fortune  telling  powers.  He 
died  in  1 808  aged  56  years,  and  she  in  1 840  aged  90. 

Lemuel  Sargent  or  Sargeant  was  probably  born  in  Boston,  a  son 
of  Daniel.  For  some  time  he  lived  at  what  is  now  Bellows  Falls, 
Vt.  and  was  most  successful  in  business  matters.  In  Jaffrey  he  was 
prominent  in  town  affairs.  He  was  referred  to  as  Major  Sargent 
in  one  town  record.  About  1805  he  went  to  New  York  state  and 
died  there. 

Joseph  Meads  senior  was  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Fitch) 
and  was  born  at  Bedford,  Mass,  in  i740-,4i.  In  1767  he  married 
Lucy  Fuller  at  Newton,  Mass,  and  they  lived  at  Bedford,  Shirley, 
Stow,  Harvard  and  Rindge  before  going  to  Jaffrey.  Joseph  Jr., 
one  of  their  eight  children,  was  born  at  Bedford  in  1767.  He  had 
lived  at  Bolton,  Mass,  and  his  first  wife  had  died  before  he  went 
to  Jaffrey.  On  March  6,  1799  he  married  Susanna  Jennison  of 
Newton.  They  had  nine  children,  all  probably  born  on  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Joseph  senior  probably  died  before  1796  for  in  that  year  only 
one  poll  was  assessed  to  the  family,  whereas  there  had  been  two 
in  previous  years.  His  wife  died  in  1 820.  It  is  said  that  Joseph  Jr. 
moved  back  to  Newton  about  1819,  though  after  his  death  in  1823 
he  was  referred  to  in  legal  papers  as  “late  of  Waltham.”  There 
were  then  six  minor  children,  a  married  daughter,  a  son  in  Albany, 
N.Y.,  and  another  in  business  at  Waltham.  Both  Joseph  and 
Joseph,  Jr.  were  coopers.  Their  orchard  has  long  been  a  familiar 
landmark  and  several  of  the  trees  still  bear  fruit  of  a  kind.  Cellars 
and  orchard  are  being  rapidly  engulfed  in  the  encroaching  forest, 
and  the  fine  outlook  toward  the  Peterborough  hills  will  soon 
be  lost. 

hot  6  Range  6  was  settled  by  Lieutenant  Luke  Swett,  a  Revo¬ 
lutionary  officer,  in  1779.  He  was  followed  by  Samuel  Joslin 
about  1790,  and  he,  apparently,  by  Captain  Rufus  Houghton  who 
shortly  after  moved  to  Lot  1  Range  4.  About  1831  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Jacob  Hammond,  previously  of  Lot  9  Range  4 
(q.v.).  Hammond  lived  there  until  his  death  in  i860.  Some  of 
the  buildings  were  standing  down  to  within  ten  years. 

hot  10  Range  5  was  settled  by  Lieutenant  Samuel  Buss.  He 
came  from  a  Concord,  Mass,  family.  In  1772,  when  twenty-three 
years  old,  he  married  Lydia  Lincoln  of  Leominster,  Mass.  They 
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went  to  Jaffrey  in  1779,  a  year  after  the  date  of  his  deed  from 
Robert  Wier.  He  must  have  been  in  the  army  at  the  time  of  this 
purchase  for  his  record  shows  him  to  have  been  continuously  in 
service  from  April  1775  until  April  1779.  When  he  first  marched 
to  Cambridge  he  was  a  corporal  in  John  Joslin’s  company  of  John 
Whitcomb’s  regiment.  In  December  ’75  he  transferred  to  Asa 
Whitcomb’s  regiment  of  the  Continental  line.  In  January  ’77  he 
was  in  Thomas  Marshall’s  regiment  and  served  in  the  West  Point 
garrison  until  November  of  that  year,  when  they  marched  to 
Pennsylvania  and  there  suffered  through  the  winter  at  Valley 
Forge.  Of  his  eight  children  five  were  born  in  Jaffrey.  Buss  was 
a  prominent  man  in  town  serving  as  town  treasurer  in  1783  and 
’84,  and  again  from  ’92  to  ’94.  He  was  a  selectman  in  ’88,  ’95 
and  ’98.  He  died  in  1836  and  his  widow  in  1840.  Their  son 
Samuel,  born  at  Leominster  in  1772,  and  who  married  Lucy 
Emery  of  Dublin,  lived  on  Lot  10  Range  6,  and  his  cellar  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  turnpike  just  west  of  Cutter  brook.  He  died 
in  1837.  Lieutenant  Buss  willed  his  homestead  to  a  grandson, 
William,  son  of  Samuel,  Jr.,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  lived 
there.  Joel  H.  Poole  said  that  there  was  no  house  there  in  his  boy¬ 
hood,  or  about  1850.  In  1921  Mr.  Poole,  who  then  owned  part 
of  the  place,  logged  off  a  crop  of  fifty  year  old  pines  from  the  old 
field  where  he  remembered  having  cut  hay  in  his  youth. 

Lot  5  Range  4  was  settled  by  Benaiah  Hudson  or  Hutson  in 
1779.  No  deeds  in  his  name  have  been  found,  but  on  January  13, 
1779  the  town  laid  out  a  road  “Begening  at  Benniah  Hudson’s 
house  So  Southerly  as  it  is  Now  trod  to  the  Road  that  Leads  by 
Benja  doles  house.”  Henry  Coffeen  had  owned  the  lot  since  1774 
and  on  March  5,  1783  he  deeded  the  southerly  end  to  Joseph 
Stuart  for  no  pounds,  incidentally  stating  in  the  document  that  it 
was  “the  same  lot  that  Benaah  Hudson  once  Bargained  for.”  This 
man,  with  the  spelling  of  whose  name  his  contemporaries  had  so 
much  difficulty,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  Benaiah  Hutson  of 
Pepperell,  Mass,  who  married  Dorothy  Lawrence  and  had  seven 
children,  born  between  1754  and  1768,  presumably  at  Pepperell. 
Stuart,  whose  wife  was  Beatrix  Colburn,  was  probably  from  the 
vicinity  of  Leominster,  Mass,  for  he  was  in  John  Joslin’s  company 
of  Job  Cushing’s  Worcester  regiment,  and  served  at  Bennington 
in  1777,  and  later  in  another  command.  In  1793  he  bought  the 
north  half  of  the  lot  for  100  pounds.  That  is  the  piece  through 
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which  the  road  to  Lot  6  Range  4  ran,  and  which  is  now  owned  by 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  as  a  part  of  the  reservation.  Stuart 
was  prominent  in  town  affairs  and  was  tax  collector  in  1797.  In 
1809  the  property  was  deeded  by  Joseph  to  his  son,  Joseph,  Jr., 
for  $1520.  The  father  died  in  181 1.  The  son  seems  to  have  lived 
there  until  1815  when  he  moved  to  Londonderry,  Vt.  Samuel 
Stratton,  whose  wife  was  Abigail  Fife,  daughter  of  John  of  Lot  3 
Range  5,  bought  the  place  in  1818  and,  according  to  the  tax 
records,  lived  there  through  1832.  It  was  probably  abandoned 
about  that  time.  The  cellar  of  the  old  house  is  just  north  of  Ards- 
ley  cottage. 

Lot  1  Range  4  had  a  somewhat  checkered  career.  In  1 784  it  was 
sold  for  taxes,  at  which  time  it  was  apparently  unsettled.  No  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  found  to  indicate  that  any  one  lived  on  the  lot 
during  the  next  ten  years.  In  1794  Captain  Daniel  Emery,  Jr., 
sold  his  farm  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  and  it  is  believed  that 
he  bought  this  lot  at  that  time  and  went  there  to  live.  Emery 
was  a  brother  of  Jonathan  who  bought  the  Benjamin  Dole  place, 
Lot  5  Range  5,  that  same  year.  He  was  the  stone  mason  who  built 
the  steps  of  the  Meeting  House.  There  are  two  house  sites  beside 
the  turnpike  in  that  lot.  One,  long  abandoned,  is  near  the  Troy 
reservoir,  the  other  is  occupied  by  an  ancient  cottage  house  at  the 
junction  of  the  roads  to  Troy  and  Marlboro.  There  seems  to  be 
no  way  of  telling  which  one  was  Emery’s  site.  After  living  there 
ten  years  he  sold  the  entire  lot  in  1 804  to  Captain  Rufus  Hough¬ 
ton,  who  previously  lived  on  Lot  6  Range  6,  in  1 804.  The  latter 
moved  to  Keene  about  1808  and  soon  after  lost  his  Jaffrey  place 
through  a  legal  process  and  eventually  went  to  Ohio.  The  lot  was 
divided  into  north  and  south  halves  soon  after  and  the  southerly 
portion,  which  includes  the  two  house  sites,  was  bought  in  1815 
by  Asa  Morse,  housewright,  for  $840.  In  1817  he  sold  the  west¬ 
erly  house  and  a  blacksmith  shop  with  four  acres  of  land  to 
Abraham  Patch,  joiner,  for  $450.  Five  years  later  Patch  deeded 
his  place  to  Benjamin  Gary,  joiner,  for  $400  and  the  deed  included 
a  “chair  shop.”  After  1 830,  when  Gary  was  foreclosed  by  a  mort¬ 
gagee,  and  until  1837  there  were  two  owners,  Jonas  Bemis  and 
William  Putnam,  but  in  the  latter  year  it  was  bought  by  Aaron 
Bolster  for  $500.  He  probably  built  the  house  now  there.  He  and 
his  family  lived  there  many  years.  The  larger  part  of  his  land,  7  6 
acres,  Morse  sold  to  Jonas  Gary,  a  chairmaker  from  Marlboro, 
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in  1 8 1 6  for  $840.  He  lived  on  the  site  near  the  Troy  reservoir, 
the  cellar  of  which  alone  remains.  Gary  was  succeeded  by  Benja¬ 
min  Moors  Stanley,  a  son  of  Jonathan  Stanley,  Jr.  of  Lot  1 
Range  5.  At  one  time  the  mill  on  the  stream  below  Perkins  pond 
was  operated  by  one  of  the  Garys.  It  had  previously  been  run  by 
Moses  Perkins  of  Lot  2  Range  5,  and  later  on  one  of  the  Stanleys 
was  the  miller. 

Lot  7  Range  4  was  settled  by  Moses  Cutter,  brother  of  Joseph 
of  Lot  10  Range  4,  probably  in  1784,  although  his  deed  was  not 
dated  until  ten  years  later.  Joseph  seems  to  have  bought  the  lot, 
or  all  but  the  Seth  Harrington  strip  on  the  northerly  end  (see 
Lot  7  Range  3 ) ,  from  the  heirs  of  one  of  the  Masonian  Proprie¬ 
tors,  Jotham  Odiorne  of  Portsmouth,  in  December  1778  and  at  a 
later  tax  sale.  Moses,  who  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  Mass,  in  1760, 
was  too  young  to  enlist  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  but  in 
1780  he  joined  Moses  Nichols  regiment,  and  in  March  1781  re¬ 
enlisted  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  At  some  time  during  this 
service  he  was  detailed  to  the  body  guard  of  General  Washington. 
After  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  local  company  of  the 
Twelfth  Regiment  and  in  1806  became  its  commander.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Rachel  Turner  of  Jaffrey,  probably  about  1784,  and  built  a 
house  on  Lot  7,  which  he  bought  of  his  brother  Joseph.  Two  cel¬ 
lars  remain.  It  is  thought  that  Moses’  house  was  on  the  northerly 
site,  and  that  the  other  house  may  have  been  built  by  Abel  Cutter, 
a  son  of  Joseph,  who  moved  there  about  1815.  Both  cellars  are 
close  to  White’s  path  from  Ballou  City  to  Meads’  orchard.  In  1 804 
Moses  sold  back  to  Joseph  for  $2,000,  and  four  years  later  moved 
to  Bradford,  Vt.  Abel,  a  twin  brother  of  Joel  of  Lot  1 1  Range  4, 
was  twenty-two  years  old  in  1815  when  his  father  deeded  this 
place  to  him  for  $1,000.  He  lived  there  until  about  1823  and  was 
probably  the  last  inhabitant  of  the  farm.  In  Moses’  day  the  place 
was  reached  by  way  of  the  Old  Keene  Road,  thence  by  what  is 
now  the  trail  to  Wesselhoeft  pond  and  by  a  link  connecting  that 
with  White’s  path.  Shortly  after  the  turnpike  was  opened  the 
approach  was  from  Bailey’s  mills  on  a  road  laid  out  along  the 
westerly  side  of  the  line  between  Lots  7  and  8  Range  5. 

Lot  10  Range  2  was  deeded  to  Ephraim  Hartwell  of  New 
Ipswich  on  October  13,  1787  by  Leonard  Whiting  of  Hollis  for 
80  pounds.  In  1793  Hartwell  was  taxed  as  if  living  there,  but  by 
1805  the  assessors  recorded  him  as  a  non-resident.  In  the  latter 
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year  the  tax  was  levied  on  buildings  valued  at  $90,  on  two  acres 
of  mowing,  thirty  acres  of  pasture,  and  live  stock.  In  a  deed  of 
1803,  which  conveyed  a  part  of  Lot  10  Range  3  to  John  Cutter, 
Hartwell’s  barn  is  referred  to  as  a  landmark  near  the  boundary 
between  the  two  lots.  On  May  21,  1805  Hartwell  deeded  his  lot 
to  Daniel  and  John  Cutter  for  $1402,  but  no  buildings  were  speci¬ 
fied.  Hartwell  was  there  described  as  “esquire”  of  New  Ipswich. 
In  other  connections  he  was  referred  to  as  Captain  Hartwell.  No 
cellar  has  been  found  on  the  lot,  and  although  the  barn  must 
have  stood  just  east  of  the  first  brook  crossing  on  the  Harling 
trail,  no  sign  of  its  foundations  has  been  located.  Since  the  sale  to 
the  Cutter  brothers  the  lot  has  been  used  as  a  pasture  and  a 
woodlot. 

Lot  8  Range  5,  the  mineral  spring  lot,  may  have  been  occupied 
prior  to  1788  in  which  year  the  first  record  of  it  is  found.  The 
south  end  was  at  that  time  sold  for  taxes  and  Abraham  Hadley 
bought  a  piece  on  the  westerly  side  just  north  of  Bailey’s  mills. 
Hadley  lived  there  until  1806.  His  house  was  moved  in  1816  by 
Edward  Bailey  who  used  it  as  an  ell  to  a  new  house  close  to  the 
turnpike.  Bailey’s  house  was  demolished  long  ago,  and  both 
cellars  have  been  filled  in.  From  about  1850  to  1857  Mr.  Bailey 
had  a  wooden  ware  mill  on  this  lot  (see  Lot  7  Range  5). 

It  may  have  been  at  that  same  tax  sale  in  1788  that  John  Kent 
bought  a  piece  east  of  the  spring.  In  1790  he  sold  his  place  to 
David  Page,  a  Bedford,  Mass,  man  who  was  the  storekeeper  at 
the  Center,  and  the  deed  referred  to  his  house  in  Lot  8  Range  5. 
In  1 793,  however,  Kent  was  taxed  as  if  still  living  there,  but  Amos 
Flint  of  Concord,  Mass,  had  bought  the  place  in  1791  and  he  too 
was  taxed  there.  One  year  later,  in  1794,  Flint  is  found  deeding 
his  farm  of  30  acres  and  buildings  to  John  Joslin.  Joslin  kept 
tavern  there  and  in  1808  he  and  others  built  a  small  hotel  at  the 
spring  (see  Chapter  III,  Taverns).  John  Stone,  the  blacksmith, 
had  a  house  and  shop  on  that  lot  just  west  of  the  brook.  The  Kent, 
Flint  and  Stone  houses  were  demolished  about  1920.  The  most 
easterly  house,  probably  Kent’s,  that  stood  somewhat  back  from 
the  road,  was  occupied  at  one  time  by  Reverend  Stillman  Clark, 
the  Universalist  minister  at  the  Center  from  1839  to  1851. 

Lot  2  Range  4  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  three  principal 
speculators  in  mountain  land,  Robert  Boyce,  Henry  Coffeen,  and 
Samuel  Phillips.  The  latter  also  owned  Lot  2  Range  5,  and  in 
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1797  he  deeded  all  but  the  north  half  of  the  Range  4  lot  to 
Captain  Joseph  Perkins  of  Jaffrey  for  $1,000.  Captain  Perkins 
was  from  Methuen,  Mass,  and  his  wife,  Ruth  (Clark)  was  from 
Salem,  but  they  had  lived  in  Jaffrey  since  1778.  He  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  man  in  Jaffrey.  In  1802  Joseph,  then  58  years  old,  trans¬ 
ferred  the  property  to  his  son  Moses,  who  was  thirty-three.  The 
latter  had  married  Rhoda  Spofford  in  1793  and  had  been  living 
on  the  Nathaniel  Hardy  place  in  Lot  4  Range  6. 

No  buildings  were  specified  in  the  deed  to  Moses  who  reim¬ 
bursed  his  father  for  the  $1,000  which  he  had  originally  paid. 
In  March  1812  Moses  deeded  the  property  to  John  Wood  (Jr.) 
of  Jaffrey,  formerly  of  Lunenburg,  Mass.  The  farm  then  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  south  half  of  the  Range  4  lot,  the  north  half  of  the 
Range  5  lot,  and  a  two  acre  orchard  in  Lot  3  Range  3.  The  latter 
had  been  the  site  of  Jonathan  Priest’s  house,  1778  to  1801  (q.v.). 
Wood,  who  also  paid  $1,000,  owned  the  place  but  two  years, 
selling  in  May  1814  to  Danforth  Colburn  of  Jaffrey  for  $1,200. 
Wood,  who  did  not  live  on  the  place,  had  increased  the  acreage  by 
buying  the  northeast  thirty  acres  of  the  Range  4  lot.  In  1824 
Colburn  deeded  an  undivided  half  to  Edward  G.  Wright  for 
$  1,000,  and  in  this  deed  buildings  were  for  the  first  time  specified. 
The  fact  that  the  Perkins  family  and  the  others  had  been  taxed 
as  living  there  is,  nevertheless,  sufficient  proof  that  there  had  been 
a  habitation  there  throughout  that  period.  It  is  evident  that  Ed¬ 
ward  Wright’s  brother  Thomas  must  have  acquired  the  other  half 
interest,  though  no  deed  has  been  found,  for  on  April  13,  1829 
Thomas  sold  his  part  to  his  brother-in-law  Joseph  Fassett  2d  of 
Fitzwilliam  for  $448,  the  deed  stating  that  it  covered  “the  farm 
now  occupied  and  owned  by  the  grantor  and  Edward  G.  Wright” 
as  conveyed  to  them  by  Danforth  Colburn. 

Fassett  was  born  at  Fitzwilliam  in  1795,  and  in  1820  married 
Tabitha  Wright  of  that  town.  He  was  descended  from  a  Scottish 
refugee,  Patrick  MacPherson,  who  had  come  to  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  where  he  changed 
his  name  to  Fassett.  At  various  times  he  lived  in  Charlestown, 
Malden  and  Billerica.  He  had  a  son  and  a  grandson,  both  named 
Joseph,  who  lived  in  Lexington.  John  of  the  fourth  generation 
went  to  Fitzwilliam  in  1768,  and  his  son  Obil  was  the  father  of 
Joseph  2d  of  Jaffrey.  Joseph  lived  on  the  mountain  farm  until 
his  death  from  heart  disease  on  September  17,  1858.  He  had  nine 
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children.  One  of  his  daughters  was  the  wife  of  Abel  Thompson  of 
Lot  5  Range  5.  A  son,  Joseph  W.  Fassett,  who  lived  on  the  home¬ 
stead  after  the  father’s  death,  was  a  prominent  citizen,  serving  as 
selectman  from  1 865  to  1 867,  from  1 873  to  1 874,  and  in  1884.  In 
1876  he  was  in  the  Legislature.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Joseph 
senior  was  the  builder  of  the  stone  cabin  on  the  old  Jaffrey  trail 
to  the  summit  just  before  his  death  (see  Chapter  IV,  Early  Path 
Makers),  and  that  Joseph  W.  Fassett  was  one  of  the  selectmen 
who,  in  1884,  saved  the  minister’s  mountain  lots,  now  in  the 
reservation,  from  preemption  under  a  quit  claim  deed  (see  Chap¬ 
ter  VIII,  The  Public  Reservation).  The  house,  now  occupied  as 
a  summer  residence  by  Professor  John  Hart  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  perhaps,  in  part  at  least,  the  one  built  by  the  Perkins 
family. 

Lot  1  Range  1  was  settled  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Prot¬ 
estant  Christians  called  Shakers  in  Shirley,  Mass,  about  1810. 
Robert  Boyce  had  owned  it  at  one  time,  but  it  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  one  of  his  heirs,  Matthew  Thornton  of  Merrimack, 
who  sold  it  in  1787  to  Nathaniel  Turner  of  Jaffrey.  Later  in  that 
same  year  Turner  deeded  it  to  Elijah  Wild,  Jr.  (spelled  Wilds 
in  later  deeds)  of  Shirley,  Mass,  for  60  pounds.  In  October  1800 
Elijah  deeded  one-quarter  part  of  the  lot  to  Ivory  Wild,  also  of 
Shirley.  On  September  22,  1807  Elijah  deeded  his  remaining 
portion  to  the  Shakers,  and  on  October  23,  1810  Ivory  followed 
suit.  Elijah’s  deed  states  that  “For  and  in  Consideration  of  the 
Love  and  good-will  and  Regard  I  have  and  do  bear  unto  the 
church  and  Society  of  Protestant  Christians  called  Shakers  in  the 
above  said  Town  of  Shirley  and  for  their  future  well  being  main- 
tainance  and  upholding  in  Christian  Fellowship  and  Communion 
as  well  as  Support  do  give  grant  convey  and  confirm  as  a  free  gift 
and  Donation  unto  *  *  *  sd  Church  *  *  *  forever.  For  the  use  and 
purposes  herafter  mentioned  and  intended  *  *  *  for  the  express 
and  only  uses  and  purposes  of  Supporting  the  Gospel  and  for  the 
help  of  the  poor  the  widows  and  fatherless  that  may  be  real 
objects  of  charity  and  for  the  Education  of  the  Children  of  said 
Church  and  Society  and  for  the  help  and  Support  of  all  other  that 
may  believe  and  Unite  with  them  as  the  Gospel  may  Require  and 
for  other  pious  uses.”  In  1814  the  Society  bought  the  Benjamin 
Spaulding  farm  in  Dublin,  in  1839,  the  William  Goodenough 
farm  in  Marlboro,  in  1869  the  west  side  of  Lot  2  Range  1  in 
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Jaffrey,  and  in  1872  other  land  on  the  Dublin  side,  amounting  in 
all  to  about  600  acres  of  contiguous  land.  After  maintaining  a 
stock  farm  there  for  many  years  they  sold  on  February  1,  1883 
for  $8,000.  In  191 1  Dr.  E.  C.  Stowell  of  Boston  built  a  house  on 
their  original  Jaffrey  lot.  The  Shaker  house,  formerly  the  Good- 
enough  place,  stood  on  the  Marlboro  side  of  the  town  line  with 
barns  in  Jaffrey.  Prior  to  the  purchase  of  that  farm  in  1839  it  is 
presumed  that  they  used  the  Spaulding  buildings  on  Lot  20 
Range  1  in  Dublin,  and  cellars  on  Lot  1  Range  1  in  Jaffrey 
suggest  the  possibility  that  they  had  houses  there  also.  At  some 
time  after  the  sale  in  1883  the  Goodenough  buildings  were 
burned. 

The  Wild  brothers  had  joined  the  Shakers  about  1782.  Elijah 
was  an  elder  and  Ivory  a  deacon  in  the  Shirley  community.  Their 
gift  of  the  Jaffrey  land  was  made  in  the  year  of  the  great  Shaker 
“revival.”  (See  History  of  Shirley,  by  Reverend  Seth  Chandler, 
1 883  j  “Gleanings  From  Old  Shaker  Journals,”  by  Clara  Endicott 
Sears,  1916.) 

Lot  10  Range  3  was  bought  by  Joseph  Cutter,  senior,  of  Lot  10 
Range  4,  in  1789.  (See  The  Ark,  Chapter  III.)  A  few  years  later 
he  divided  it  between  his  second  and  third  sons,  John  and  Daniel, 
both  of  whom  lived  there.  John,  born  October  24,  1780,  was 
deeded  the  easterly  part  of  the  lot  in  1 803,  together  with  the  west 
side  of  Lot  1 1 ,  Range  3,  the  price  named  in  the  deed  being  $  1 ,500. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  of  the  sons  whose  deed  was 
dated  at  the  time  when  he  took  possession.  On  the  ridge  just  north 
of  The  Ark  pond  he  built  a  story  and  a  half  house,  probably  in 
1 803  for  that  year  the  town  laid  out  a  road  from  his  father’s  place 
to  his  site.  His  wife  was  Mary  (Polly)  Batchelder  of  Wilton.  In 
1 835  John  retired  from  farming  and  cattle  trading  and  turned 
the  place  over  to  his  son  Caleb,  who  added  a  second  story  to  the 
house.  Shortly  thereafter,  before  1840,  the  house  burned,  and 
Caleb,  instead  of  rebuilding,  moved  to  Shirley,  Mass,  where  he 
died  in  1873.  A  subsequent  owner  built  a  new  house  which  in  its 
turn  burned  in  the  1860s.  John,  the  father,  lived  on  Lot  8 
Range  6,  Ballou  City,  where  he  died  January  15,  1857,  77  years 
old,  and  his  wife  died  June  3,  1859,  76  years  old.  Of  the  seven 
sons  and  three  daughters  born  to  John  and  Polly  on  that  farm,  all 
lived  to  grow  up  except  the  youngest.  Two  of  the  sons,  Calvin  and 
Benoni,  were  physicians.  Calvin  studied  medicine  at  Dartmouth, 
Bowdoin  and  Harvard,  went  to  Massachusetts,  and  served  in  the 


Daniel  Cutter  s  Place ,  Lot  io ,  Range  j,  Jaffrey. 
pencil  drawing  of  July  i,  1825.  The  “Salt  Oak”  shows  behind  the  shed. 
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Civil  War  as  surgeon  of  the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts  Infantry. 
Benoni  took  his  medical  degree  at  the  Woodstock  (Vt.)  Medical 
School,  and  settled  in  practice  at  Webster,  Me.  Calvin’s  twin 
brother,  Luther,  was  a  shoemaker,  while  the  other  boys,  Abbott, 
Caleb  and  Charles,  were  farmers. 

Daniel,  Joseph’s  third  son,  was  born  February  2,  1784.  On 
November  18,  1806  he  married  Sally  Jones  of  Bedford,  Mass. 
From  his  father  he  acquired,  not  only  the  westerly  part  of  Lot  10 
Range  3,  but  the  whole  of  Lot  9  in  that  range,  also  a  small  piece 
at  the  north  end  of  Lot  10  Range  4,  paying  $1,000.  Although  his 
deed  was  not  dated  until  1 8 1 5  it  is  assumed  that  he  built  his  house 
and  moved  there  at  the  time  of  his  marriage.  His  house,  or  houses, 
for  there  were  two  eventually,  stood  at  the  top  of  the  first  hill 
on  the  Poole  Memorial  Road.  There,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
range  wall,  he  built  a  story  and  a  half  house.  At  some  later  time 
he  built  a  two  story  house  just  over  the  wall  on  the  south,  and 
connected  the  two  buildings.  The  cellars  are  close  to  an  ancient 
oak.  This  was  at  some  time  prior  to  July  1,  1825,  which  is  the  date 
of  the  pencil  drawing  of  the  houses  reproduced  here.  He  was  an 
eminently  successful  cattle  man,  and  as  his  business  grew  he  ac¬ 
quired,  between  1814  and  1831,  several  hundred  additional  acres 
on  the  mountain,  including  all  that  tract  which  was  bought  by 
the  State  from  his  heirs  in  1904.  (See  Chapter  VIII,  The  Public 
Reservation.)  Four  sons  and  five  daughters  were  born  there 
between  1808  and  1830.  In  1835  Daniel  bought  the  Dr.  Howe 
place,  Lot  11  Range  5,  now  the  site  of  the  Shattuck  Inn  (see 
Chapter  III,  Taverns).  Daniel’s  four  sons  forsook  farming  and 
all  distinguished  themselves,  one  as  a  physician,  two  as  lawyers, 
and  one  as  a  business  man  and  publicist.  Daniel  Bateman,  the 
eldest,  studied  medicine  at  Dartmouth,  Harvard  and  Yale,  and 
practiced  at  Peterborough.  He  was  the  author  of  the  first  History 
of  Jaffrey,  1881.  Edward  and  Isaac,  after  graduating  at  Dart¬ 
mouth,  studied  law  and  eventually  practiced  at  Boston.  Leonard 
R.  went  to  Boston  as  a  young  man,  where  he  not  only  succeeded 
in  business,  but  became  prominently  connected  with  the  city  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  alderman  and  as  member  of  the  water  board.  Two 
of  the  five  daughters  married  Pepperell  men.  Sally  Maria  became 
Mrs.  Vryling  Shattuck,  and  Rachel  Rebecca  Mrs.  Edmund  P. 
Shattuck.  The  latter  inherited  the  Howe  place  and  founded  the 
Shattuck  Inn  business.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Joseph  Cutter, 
senior,  married  a  Pepperell  girl,  Rachel  Hobart,  whose  mother 
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was  a  Shattuck.  After  1 835  the  old  place  on  Range  3  was  occupied 
for  a  time  by  Ira  Hastings  whose  wife  was  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
John  Cutter.  About  1840  the  house  was  taken  down  and  moved 
to  East  Jaffrey.  Rebecca’s  daughter,  Mary  Malvina,  married 
Josiah  Darling  who  lived  on  Lot  18  Range  3,  Dublin  (q.v.).  The 
Hastings  family  later  lived  on  the  Benjamin  Dole  place,  Lot  5 
Range  5,  but  eventually  moved  to  Marlboro. 

A  brief  record  of  several  lots  that  are  not  on  the  mountain  is 
here  included  for  the  reason  that  they  lie  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  map,  and  because,  in  some  instances,  their  original  owners 
had  pastures  on  the  mountainside. 

hot  12  Range  3,  Mr.  Ernest  T.  McCoy’s  farm,  was  settled  by 
Robert  Holmes  probably  before  1770.  He  was  followed  by 
Joseph  Thorndike  of  Beverly,  Mass,  about  1774,  and  he  by  John 
Conant  who  built  the  existing  house. 

hot  11  Range  3,  adjoining  the  foregoing  place,  was  settled  by 
Joshua  Thorndike,  Jr.,  also  of  Beverly,  about  1774,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Jonas  Adams,  and  he  by  Jonathan  Gibbs.  Only  the 
cellar  remains. 

hot  11  Range  4,  on  the  southerly  end  of  which  Mr.  John  Ward 
Poole’s  house  now  stands,  was  settled  by  Samuel  T.  Woodbury 
of  Beverly  about  1778.  The  northerly  twenty  acres  were  bought 
by  Jonas  Adams,  who  came  from  New  Ipswich,  about  1785. 
Adams  is  thought  to  have  lived  on  Lot  11  Range  3,  previously 
owned  by  Joshua  Thorndike,  Jr.  as  stated  above.  In  1790  Wood¬ 
bury  sold  his  homestead,  Joseph  Cutter  buying  the  southerly  82 
acres.  In  1816  Mr.  Cutter  deeded  the  property  to  his  son  Joel  H. 
Cutter  who  then  built  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Ward 
Poole.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  house  was  framed  with 
timbers  from  an  abandoned  pottery  works  that  had  stood  near 
the  village,  and  that  the  sap  house  adjoining,  built  later  on  by 
Joel’s  son  Nehemiah,  was  framed  with  the  timbers  from  the 
original  Joseph  Cutter  house  on  The  Ark  lot.  It  is  also  of  interest 
that  the  mother  of  Mr.  John  W.  Poole  was  Sybil  Cutter,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  of  Lot  10  Range  3.  Her  first  husband  was  a  cousin, 
Joel  Cutter,  Jr.,  who  was  born  in  this  house. 

Lot  1 1  Range  4  is  further  distinguished  by  a  little  red  school 
house  that  stands  beside  the  road  about  midway  between  the  Shat¬ 
tuck  Inn  and  The  Ark.  It  has  been  nearly  half  a  century  since  its 
walls  have  heard  the  sound  of  children’s  voices.  When  it  was 
built  in  1796  it  served  seven  or  eight  families  then  living  in  that 
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vicinity.  Before  1820  there  were  at  least  three  more  families,  and 
it  is  said  that  at  one  time  as  many  as  seventy  children  attended  its 
sessions,  nearly  half  of  them  being  members  of  the  Cutter  families 
in  that  neighborhood.  Although  it  has  stood  on  its  present  site 
for  a  century  or  more,  it  had  previously  been  on  two  other  loca¬ 
tions.  Tradition  has  it  that  it  was  built  somewhere  on  the  now 
abandoned  road  which  leads  north  up  the  hill  from  the  present 
site,  and  that  it  was  moved  from  there  to  a  point  on  the  Dublin 
road  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  John  Cutter  place,  a  little  way 
north  of  the  Memorial  Road.  The  foundation  stones  are  still  in 
place  there  a  few  feet  west  of  the  highway.  Descendants  of  the 
Cutter  families  fix  the  date  of  its  removal  to  the  present  location 
as  about  1830  from  the  story  that  has  come  down  of  how  Charlie 
Cutter,  a  son  of  John,  accompanied  the  school  house  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  sitting  on  the  ridge  pole.  Charlie  would  have  been  thirteen 
years  old  in  1830.  In  1856  Mrs.  Joel  H.  Poole,  then  the  twelve 
year  old  daughter  of  Edmund  P.  Shattuck,  the  founder  of  the 
Shattuck  Inn,  became  a  pupil  in  that  school.  After  her  graduation 
in  1861  she  became  the  teacher  there  and  continued  until  1868, 
the  year  of  her  marriage.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poole  moved  into 
The  Ark  in  the  fall  of  1873  she  once  more  took  the  school,  and 
taught  there  for  nine  consecutive  winter  terms.  In  1886  the  Town 
permanently  abandoned  this  school,  but  out  of  deference  to  Mr. 
Poole’s  wishes  the  building  was  allowed  to  remain,  and  during  his 
life  it  was  kept  in  repair  by  him  as  a  matter  of  sentiment. 

hot  12  Range  4 ,  Mr.  Clarence  Hillsmith’s  place,  was  settled 
by  William  Mitchell  about  1774.  He  was  followed  by  James 
Gage  about  1779,  and  he  by  his  son  Jonathan.  James  Gage’s 
daughter  Phebe  married  Joseph  Cutter,  Jr.,  the  builder  of  The 
Ark. 

hot  12  Range  5,  Mrs.  Evelyn  W.  Towle’s  place,  was  bought  by 
Alexander  McNeill  in  1766,  and  it  was  there  that  he  kept  tavern 
until  1779.  A  cellar,  perhaps  that  of  the  old  house,  is  close  to  the 
highway  just  east  of  the  present  driveway. 

Along  the  south  side  of  the  turnpike,  the  present  road  to  Troy, 
from  a  point  just  west  of  the  Center  almost  to  the  Marlboro  line, 
there  were  five  early  farms. 

hot  10  Range  6  was  settled  by  Thomas  Briant,  blacksmith, 
from  Concord,  Mass.  He  sold  in  1794.  During  the  next  nine 
years  the  place  changed  hands  several  times,  but  in  1803  it  was 
bought  by  Samuel  Buss,  Jr.  who  lived  there  until  his  death  in 
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1837.  His  nine  children  were  all  born  on  that  farm.  The  cellar 
alone  remains.  His  father,  who  had  settled  Lot  10  Range  5  in 
1778  (q.v.),  also  moved  to  his  son’s  lot  and  probably  lived  on 
the  site  of  the  present  cottage  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  lot 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Lot  9  Range  <5,  Professor  Charles  Palache’s  place,  was  sold  for 
taxes  in  1769  to  Eleazer  Cumings.  In  1777  Robert  Wier  bought  it 
from  a  man  named  Nichols,  probably  on  speculation  (see  Lot  1 1 
Range  5),  and  after  holding  it  for  seventeen  years  sold  to  Elias 
Whitney.  John  Buckley,  earlier  of  Lot  11  Range  5,  lived  there 
for  some  time  after  1 802. 

Lot  8  Range  6 ,  in  Ballou  City,  came  into  Wier’s  hands  through 
Nichols  in  1777.  He  probably  sold  to  Joseph  Wilder  who  prob¬ 
ably  lived  there  until  1780  when  he  conveyed  it  to  David  Cutter. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  latter  lived  there  at  that  time  as  he  was  but 
eighteen  years  old.  Ten  years  later  Cutter  bought  Lot  6  Range  4 
(q.v.)  where  he  lived  until  1799  when  he  moved  to  the  Ballou 
City  place  where  he  remained  until  1823,  in  which  year  he  was 
burned  out.  The  place  was  probably  taken  over  by  his  brother 
Joseph  Cutter  at  that  time,  for  in  that  same  year  the  latter 
deeded  it  to  his  son  Abel,  who  had  been  living  on  Lot  7  Range  4. 
It  is  possible  that  the  present  house  was  built  at  that  time. 

Lot  4  Range  6  was  a  piece  set  aside  by  the  Town  for  the  support 
of  the  ministry.  In  1777  it  was  sold  to  raise  100  pounds  “to  defray 
the  charges  of  building  the  Meeting  House.”  Nathaniel  Hardy 
of  Tewksbury,  Mass,  was  the  purchaser.  He  settled  on  the  south¬ 
erly  end  and  in  1780  sold  the  northerly  part  to  Samuel  Ober.  The 
latter  lived  there  until  1790  when  he  sold  to  Alexander  Millikin, 
who  had  already  bought  parts  of  Lots  4  and  5  Range  5,  adjoining 
the  Ober  place.  The  site  of  Ober’s  house  is  not  definitely  known. 

Lot  1  Range  5  was  not  settled  upon  until  about  1 805,  when, 
judging  from  the  tax  records,  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Jonathan  Stanley,  Jr.  who  built  a  house  there  in  the  extreme 
northeast  corner  of  the  lot.  Stanley  had  previously  lived  for  a 
short  time  on  Lot  5  Range  6,  probably  as  a  tenant  of  Alexander 
Millikin.  The  two  story  house  now  standing  on  the  Stanley  place 
was  built  by  Jonathan’s  son  Alvah,  probably,  again  judging  from 
the  tax  records,  about  1835.  The  older  house  stood  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  newer  one.  The  property  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Henry 
A.  Stanley  of  Boston,  a  son  of  Alvah. 
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The  names  here  given  are  those  of  the  earliest  known  settlers  on  the  several 
lots.  In  connection  with  the  dates  a  plus  and  minus  sign  (±)  means  “about,” 
a  plus  sign  (  +  )  means  “after,”  a  minus  sign  ( — )  means  “before.” 


Lot 

Site  No. 

DUBLIN 

Range  I 

9 

1 

Simeon  Bullard,  ±1770. 

io 

1 

John  Robinson,  ±1764. 

2 

Moses  Mason,  1767. 

William  Gilchrist,  1777. 

1 1 

1 

12 

1 

Abel  Parker,  1789. 

2 

Joab  Eveleth,  1793. 

3 

Joseph  Eveleth,  ±1845. 

15 

1 

Town  line  monument. 

20 

1 

Benjamin  Spaulding,  — 1800. 

21 

1 

Probable  road  of  1795  or  before. 

22 

1 

Phineas  Farrar,  Jr.,  ±1794.  (Lot 

9 

1 

Range  II 

Gardner  Towne,  ±1770. 

2 

White  place. 

3 

School. 

10 

1 

Ebenezer  Burpee,  ±1824. 

2 

Willard  Hunt,  — 1786. 

1 1 

1 

Stephen  Bent,  1779. 

2 

Dr.  Stephen  Jewett,  ±1804. 

1 6 

1 

Benjamin  Mason,  Jr.,  ±1783. 

18 

1 

Darling  trail,  1843  or  earlier. 

19 

1 

Stephen  Russell,  ±1788. 

Phineas  Gleason,  1779,  on  road  of 

20 

1 

10 

1 

Range  III 

Amos  Babcock,  1785. 

1 1 

1 

Daniel  Hinds,  1777. 

2 

Abel  Munroe,  1798. 

3 

Road  of  1 767. 

14 

1 

Timothy  Twitchell,  ±1815. 

1 6 

1 

Paul  Morse,  ±1794. 

17 

i 

Nathan  Gleason,  ±1787. 

18 

1 

Daniel  Gleason,  — 1786. 

10 

1 

Range  IV 

John  Snow,  ±1836. 

Jabez  Puffer,  ±1786. 

2 

1 1 

1 

Joel  Wight,  ±1789. 

14 

1 

Eli  Morse’s  sawmill,  1764. 

15 

1 

Eli  Allison,  1819. 

16 

1 

Levi  Partridge,  ±1762. 

3 

James  Allison,  — 1858. 

m 
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Lot 

10 

1 1 
I  2 

13 


9 

I  o 

I I 


7 
1 1 

13 


1 


2 

5 


6 

7 

10 

1 1 

12 


3 

4 

5 

7 

9 
1  o 


Site  No. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 
1 


1  &  2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 
1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 


Range  V 

Site  of  first  Town  House. 

Pumpelly  trail,  1884. 

Richard  Phillips,  1781. 

Alexander  Scott’s  tavern,  ±1758,  and  Eli  Morse  house, 
±1820. 

Eli  Morse’s  grist  mill,  1766. 

Range  VI 

Third  Meeting  House  (Unitarian  Church). 

Site  of  first  Meeting  House. 

“  “  second  “  “ 

First  burying  ground  (marked  by  a  cross). 

JAFFREY 
Range  I 

Probably  early  Shaker  houses,  ±1810. 

Road  of  1 795. 

Bible  Rock  (Sarcophagus). 

Pond  made  here  by  Franklin  Howard  Gilson  of  Wellesley, 
Mass.,  1902. 

Site  of  beaver  pond  of  1775. 

Road  of  March  30,  1775. 

Range  II 

Richard  Davis,  — 1778. 

Thomas  Barnes,  — 1778. 

Road  of  April  10,  1778  to  Marlboro. 

Marlboro  ridge  trail,  1848  or  earlier. 

Thoreau’s  campsite,  1858  and  i860. 

Emerson  family’s  campsite,  1866  and  later. 

U.  S.  Coast  Survey  campsite,  summer  of  1861. 

Licensed  shantee,  Thomas  Dinsmore,  1826,  and  initialed 
rock. 

Graphite  mine,  ±1849  or  earlier. 

Coast  Survey  road,  1861  (White  Arrow  trail). 

Thoreau  campsite,  i860. 

Spring  referred  to  in  deed  of  1791  (Falcon  spring). 
Ephraim  Hartwell,  1787. 

Road  of  1823. 

Oliver  Hale,  ±17745  David  Corey,  1818. 

Road  of  March  30,  1775. 

Range  III 

Jonathan  Priest,  1778. 

Trail  to  Fassett’s  “Mountain  House”  as  shown  on  county 
map  of  1858. 

Half  Way  House,  first  structures  i860. 

Probable  old  route  to  graphite  mine  and  summit. 

The  “High  Sharp  rock”  on  the  road  of  Nov.  24,  1778. 
Ephraim  Adams,  1778. 

Probable  early  Jaffrey  route  to  summit  (Wesselhoeft  trail 
in  part). 

Road  of  1803  to  Meads  farm  (Memorial  Road). 

John  Cutter,  1803. 

Daniel  Cutter,  1806,  first  house. 

Former  site  of  school  house  now  on  Lot  1 1  Range  4. 
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Lot 
1 1 

12 


I 


2 

3 

4 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


io 


1 1 


12 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Site  No. 

1  Joshua  Thorndike,  Jr.,  — 1774. 

2  Road  of  March  30,  1775  (now  a  bridle  path) . 

1  Robert  Holmes,  ±1766;  Joseph  Thorndike,  1774. 

2  Road  of  1774. 

Range  IV 

1  School  house  referred  to  by  Thoreau  in  1858,  at  the  east  end 

of  the  “long  causey”  on  road  of  Mch.  7,  1 785  to  Marlboro. 

2  Daniel  Emery,  Jr.,  ±1794. 

3  Jonas  Gary,  1816. 

4  Road  of  1788. 

1  Joseph  Perkins,  ±1797. 

2  Road  to  Priest’s  “orchard  lot.” 

1  Benjamin  Whitmor,  —  1778. 

2  Asa  Thompson,  ±1783. 

3  Road  of  Apr.  10,  1778  to  Marlboro.  Discontinued  1795. 

1  The  “Great  Spring.” 

2  “The  Notch  of  the  Mountain”;  road  of  Nov.  24,  1778; 

Parker  trail. 

3  Ebenezer  Ingalls,  — 1778;  presumed  site. 

4  David  Avery,  — 1779;  presumed  site. 

5  Road  of  Jan.  1779. 

1  Benaiah  Hutson,  — 1779. 

2  Road  of  ±1774;  discontinued  Aug.  30,  1790;  Wink’s  trail. 

1  David  Cutter  earliest  known  occupant,  1790. 

1  Seth  Harrington,  ±1780. 

2  Lemuel  Sargent,  1790;  Joseph  Meads,  1794. 

3&4  Moses  Cutter,  ±1784;  Abel  Cutter,  ±1815. 

1  Possibly  Amos  Noyes,  — 1796;  later  Jonas  Brooks,  1796. 

2  Bailey’s  reservoir,  1816  (Wesselhoeft  pond). 

3  Road  of  1784;  now  a  trail. 

1  Joseph  Brooks,  1774. 

2  Jonas  Brooks,  1807;  perhaps  his  second  house. 

3  Road  of  Sept.  4,  1779  to  Bailey’s  mill;  Ballou  City  trail. 

1  Joseph  Cutter,  senior,  1777. 

2  The  Ark,  1808. 

3  Daniel  Cutter,  enlarged  house,  ±1825. 

4  Road  of  ±1774  to  Brooks’;  Old  Keene  Road  trail. 

5  ““  1779  to  Brooks’;  now  a  trail. 

6  ““  1776  to  “Cutter’s  swamp.” 

1  “  “  Nov.  24,  1778. 

2  Samuel  T.  Woodbury,  — 1778. 

3  School  house  formerly  on  Lot  10  Range  3  and  Lot  11 

Range  3. 

4  Joel  H.  Cutter,  ±1816. 

1  William  Mitchell,  ±1775;  James  Gage,  1779. 

Range  V 

1  Jonathan  Stanley,  Jr.,  ±1805. 

2  Alvah  Stanley,  ±1835. 

1  Grave  of  unknown  Revolutionary  soldier  beside  large 

boulder. 

1  Isaac  Thompson,  — 1778. 

1  Approximate  site  of  John  Henderson,  ±1778. 

2  Alexander  Millikin’s  tavern,  ±1800. 
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Lot  Site  No. 

3 

5  i 

2 

3 

4 

7  i 
2 

3 

4 

5 

8  i 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

i  o  i 

2 

I  I  I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I  2  I 


4  i 

5  i 
2 

6 


1 

2 

8  i 

9  i 

i  o  i 

2 

12  I 

2 


1 

2 
3 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Road  of  1775. 

Benjamin  Dole,  1773. 

Jonathan  Emery,  — 1813. 

Road  of  1774. 

“  “  1775- 

Abraham  Bailey’s  mill,  1775. 

Site  of  Abraham  Bailey’s  house,  17755  later  John  Coughran. 
Oliver  Bailey,  senior,  ±1791. 

Oliver  Bailey,  Jr.,  ±1820. 

Road  of  March  1796. 

Probably  John  Kent,  — 1790. 

Probably  Amos  Flint,  ±17905  Joslin’s  tavern,  +1794. 
Mineral  spring  and  hotel  of  1808. 

John  Stone,  1805. 

Edward  Bailey,  1816. 

Woodenware  mill,  ±1850. 

Road  of  Apr.  23,  1774  to  Cumings  meadow. 

“  “  Sept.  4,  1779  (Ballou  City  trail). 

Abraham  Hadley,  1788. 

Samuel  Buss,  1778. 

Road  of  1774  to  Brooks’  (Fern  path). 

Possibly  Robert  Wier,  — 17745  John  Buckley,  1784. 

Road  to  Cumings  meadow,  1774. 

Probably  Dr.  Adonijah  Howe’s  first  house. 

Dr.  Howe’s  mansion  house,  1806  (Shattuck  Inn  site). 

Road  of  Apr.  7,  1  7  79  to  Buss  and  Brooks  (trail  to  The  Ark) . 
Alexander  McNeill’s  tavern,  1766. 

Range  VI 

Samuel  Ober,  1780,  site  unknown. 

William  Slack,  — 1782,  presumed  site. 

John  Ross,  1803. 

Cumings  meadow ;  old  beaver  pond}  dammed  in  1816  by 
Edward  Bailey. 

Lieut.  Luke  Swett,  1779. 

School  site;  formerly  Lot  5. 

David  Cutter’s  second  house,  1799. 

Elias  Whitney,  1777,  presumed  site. 

Thomas  Briant,  1780,  “  “  ;  later  Samuel  Buss,  Jr. 

Samuel  Buss,  second  house,  ±1803. 

Benjamin  Cutter’s  tavern. 

Road  from  turnpike  to  Dr.  Howe’s  “new  house,”  1806. 

MARLBORO 

Joel  Porter,  ±1775. 

William  Goodenough;  Shakers,  1839. 

Simeon  Piper,  1799;  Haskell’s  tavern,  ±1803. 

TROY 

Perhaps  Silas  Fife,  ±1800. 

John  Fife,  ±1836. 

Unknown. 

Grist  and  saw  mill.  Moses  Perkins,  Jonas  Gary,  James 
Stanley. 
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43.  In  a  letter  to  Rev.  Jeremy  Belknap,  Sept.  21,  1790  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.). 
Mr.  Ainsworth  of  Jaffrey  gave  this  as  the  Indian  pronunciation. 
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45.  The  names  of  the  original  Proprietors  represented  by  these  deeds,  and  the 
names  of  their  signatory  heirs  follow: 

John  Tufton  Mason:  Charles  Chandler  Blake,  Edith  B.  Cabot,  Mrs. 
Manning  Emery,  Grace  Dana  Coues  Estes,  William  A.  Hayes,  2d,  Caroline 
S.  Hayes,  Maria  Tufton  Ladd  Hayes,  Susan  L.  Hayes,  F.  Chester  Ladd, 
Charles  Haven  Ladd,  William  J.  Ladd,  Mrs.  Charles  Mason,  Robert  Tufton 
Moffat,  George  S.  Moffat,  Mrs.  John  Ward. 

Jotham  Odiorne,  Jr.  :  Lucretia  E.  Jarvis,  Clara  L.  Odiorne,  Mar¬ 
guerite  L.  Odiorne,  Chester  P.  Rice,  George  S.  Rice,  Mary  P.  Rice,  Catherine 
Spencer,  Grace  Treadwell,  Elizabeth  R.  Upham. 

Thomas  Packer:  Lucy  Ann  Packer,  Mrs.  Henry  Packer,  Abbie  E. 
Vaughan. 

Daniel  Rogers:  Lilly  Wendell  Devens,  Margaret  P.  Goodale,  Frances 
Goodwin,  Eleanor  Goodwin,  William  H.  Goodwin,  Isabel  Goodwin,  Kate 
Goodwin,  Caroline  (Mrs.  David)  Greenough,  Dorothy  S.  Harding,  Mary 
Evert  (Mrs.  A.  P.)  Nazro,  Goodwin  Warner,  Marguerita  Warner,  Barrett 
Wendell,  Carrie  Wendell,  Caroline  Q.  Wendell,  Arthur  Rindge  Wendell, 
George  B.  Wendell,  Catherine  T.  Wendell,  Evert  Jansen  Wendell. 

John  Wentworth,  Jr.:  Charlotte  Greene  (Mrs.  Chandler)  Hare,  Edith 
Thacher  Howard,  Louise  W.  Thacher. 

Mark  Hunking  Wentworth:  Mary  L.  Douglas,  Harriet  Sheafe  Fraser, 
L.  A.  S.  (Mrs.  Russell)  Hyde,  Charlotte  Krans,  Elizabeth  W.  (Mrs.  C.  C.) 
Macmahon,  Joseph  P.  Peirce,  Mrs.  Robert  Cutts  Peirce,  Anne  B.  Pratt, 
William  Sheafe,  Edwin  Sheafe,  Mark  W.  Sheafe,  Frances  (Mrs.  Charles) 
Walker,  Timothy  Walker,  Josephine  Walker. 

Richard  Wibird:  Mary  G.  Davis,  Minot  Davis,  Mrs.  Harley  Fisher, 
Ann  S.  Folsom,  Ellen  M.  Folsom,  Martha  W.  (Mrs.  C.  F.)  Folsom,  Frances 
Goodale,  Charles  S.  Penhallow,  Thomas  W.  Penhallow,  Mrs.  S.  A.  D. 
Penhallow,  Dunlap  P.  Penhallow. 

Thomas  Wallingford:  Lucy  L.  H.  (Mrs.  William  E.)  Chandler,  Lydia 
C.  H.  Cushing  (Mrs.  Francis  W.)  Dean. 

46.  Cutter’s  History  of  Jaffrey,  1881. 

47.  Mt.  Pequaket  in  Conway,  Mt.  Kearsarge  in  Warner,  Lake  Winnipesaukee. 
Forty  lakes  and  ponds  were  listed  in  “A  Guide  to  View  from  the  Grand 
Monadnock”  by  Moses  T.  Runnels,  1897. 

48.  New  England  Magazine,  Sept.  1896,  Vol.  15,  New  Series. 

49.  Walden  edition,  Vol.  X,  Ch.  V,  p.  345. 

50.  See  Chap.  VI,  Thoreau’s  Camps,  for  evidence  as  to  the  size  of  the  ancient 
forest  trees. 

51.  “The  Flora  of  the  Summit  of  Mt.  Monadnock,  N.  H.,  in  July,”  Walter 
Deane,  Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  Dec.  9,  1890,  p.  316. 

52.  Journal,  Walden  edition,  Vol.  XVI,  Ch.  XI,  p.  459,  1858. 

53.  The  Vital  Records  of  Nantucket  show  a  Reuben  Macy  who  died  in  1818 
aged  72  years  6  months;  also  a  Reuben,  son  of  Abraham  and  Anna  (Worth), 
who  died  the  same  year  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  aged  7 1  years. 

54.  A  stereoscopic  photograph  by  J.  A.  French,  Keene,  entitled  “U.  S.  Coast 
Survey  on  Summit,”  shows  a  tent  with  many  long  guy  ropes,  also  a  man 
with  a  tripod  telescope.  The  tent  was  doubtless  used  to  protect  the  theodolite 
from  the  sun’s  rays. 
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55.  “Familiar  Letters  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,”  F.  B.  Sanborn,  1894,  pp. 
428-434. 

56.  Cited  in  Belknap’s  History  of  New  Hampshire. 

57.  “Some  Account  of  the  Grand  Monadnock,”  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  Vol.  V. 

58.  New  Hampshire  Sentinel,  Keene,  Sept.  24,  1830. 

59.  See  Chap.  IV,  Early  Path  Makers. 

60.  New  Hampshire  Sentinel,  Keene,  Sept.  11,  1857:  “William  Comstock  of 
Jaffrey,  87  years  old,  on  August  25  walked  to  the  top  in  five  hours.” 

61.  Poems,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  1904,  p.  361.  Dr.  Edward  W.  Emerson, 
who  edited  that  edition,  stated  that  this  poem  was  probably  written  not 
much  later  than  “Monadnoc,”  but  that  it  was  never  printed  during  his 
father’s  lifetime. 

62.  “Geology  of  New  Hampshire,”  Prof.  James  Walter  Goldthwait,  1925.  Also 
Prof.  Joseph  H.  Perry,  quoted  elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 

63.  Quoted  almost  verbatim  from  a  letter  written  Sept.  21,  1790  by  Rev.  Laban 
Ainsworth  of  Jaffrey  to  Dr.  Belknap.  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.) 

64.  “The  Physical  Geography  of  Southern  New  England,”  National  Geographic 
Monographs,  Vol.  I,  No.  9,  1895. 

65.  A  crystalline  rock  which  has  been  transformed  from  sedimentary  clay  beds 
through  heat  caused  by  pressure.  Geologists  call  it  a  metamorphic  rock. 

66.  According  to  the  present  method  of  reckoning  geologic  time  the  most  recent 
portion  of  the  Carboniferous  period  was  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  2 1 5 
million  years  ago,  while  the  Silurian  period,  which  spanned  about  45  million 
years,  ran  back  to  470  million  years  ago. 

67.  E.  R.  Faribault,  Geol.  Surv.  of  Canada,  “Deep  Gold  Mining,”  The  Nova 
Scotian  (magazine),  mining  number,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Oct.  1903.  Compare 
the  supposed  elevation  with  Mt.  Everest,  29,002  feet  above  sea. 

68.  Mr.  Ainsworth,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Belknap,  Sept.  21,  1790  (Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.),  stated  that  black  lead  was  found  “in  great  plenty”  on  the  moun¬ 
tain.  He  also  stated  that  “copper  oar  (sic)  in  small  tubes  about  the  bigness 
of  a  pipe  stem  *  *  *  *  but  not  in  great  plenty”  was  found  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  that  “mailable  lead”  had  been  reported  as  present.  He 
further  reported  the  presence  of  yellow  ochre  and  “Spanish  brass”  of  differ¬ 
ent  shades,  also  sulphur. 

69.  Joseph  Hartshorn  Perry,  Worcester,  Mass.,  formerly  Asst.  Geologist,  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey. 

70.  By  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  State  Geologist,  1877. 

71.  Cottage  more  recently  owned  by  Mr.  William  J.  Bicknell,  Newton,  Mass. 

72.  Asnebumskit,  Wachusett,  Watatic,  also  the  hills  east,  west  and  north  of 
Monadnock,  but  not  Mt.  Grace  in  Warwick,  Mass.,  which  is  believed  to 
have  withstood  owing  to  its  more  resisting  material,  amphibolite. 

73.  Where  reference  is  made  in  these  records  to  a  family  being  “warned  out” 
the  allusion  is  to  the  custom  in  general  practice  throughout  New  England 
in  early  days  of  serving  official  notice  to  depart  upon  all  new  comers  in  a 
town,  regardless  of  their  social  or  material  standing.  Its  effect  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  individuals  claiming  public  assistance  as  indigent  persons  at  any 
future  time.  See  “Warning  Out  in  New  England,”  by  Josiah  H.  Benton, 
Boston,  1 9 1 1. 

74.  Where  deeds  are  not  cited  statements  as  to  ownership  are  based  upon  the 
History  of  Dublin  by  Levi  W.  Leonard,  D.D.  and  Josiah  L.  Seward,  D.D., 
revised  edition,  1920. 

75.  For  details  as  to  families  see  History  of  Jaffrey  by  Albert  Annett  and  Alice 
E.  E.  Lehtinen,  1934. 
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Adams,  Ephraim,  early  settler,  Jaf¬ 
frey,  157 
Adams,  Samuel, 

early  settler,  Jaffrey,  26 
built  Meeting  House,  140 
Agassiz,  Louis,  ( Studies  on  the  Gla¬ 
ciers ).  77,  1 1 9-1 20 

Ainsworth,  Rev.  Laban, 

first  settled  minister,  Jaffrey,  89 
on  spelling  and  pronunciation  of 
Monadnock,  85,  177 
purchased  tract  (1784),  89,  116, 

178 
Heirs  of, 

claimed  title  to  lots,  49,  5  2 
reconveyed  (1884)  Ainsworth 
land  to  Town  of  Jaffrey,  90 
Allen,  Charles  Curtis,  66—67,  I75 
Allison  family,  early  Dublin  settlers, 
139 

Altitude  at  summit,  104 
Amadon,  Josiah,  “hotel”  near  sum¬ 
mit  (1823),  47-48,  54,  103 
American  Nezvs,  48 
American  Stonehenge ,  An,  (Thomas 
Wentworth  H  igginson  ) .  12 
Amory,  Mrs.  Louise,  94 
Amphitheatre,  65 

Annett,  Hon.  Albert,  historian  of 
Jaffrey,  20,  86—87,  *75 
Annex,  The,  See  also  Shattuck  Inn. 

28. 33 

Annex  trail,  65 
Ap-palachia ,  129 

Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  62,  64, 
68-69,  1  ioj  I29 
Ardsley  Cottage, 
see  Yeatman,  Pope. 

Ark,  The 
farm,  25 


history,  28—34,  169 
lot,  original  ownership  of,  16,  153 
trails  from,  59—61,  63,  68 
Ascent,  first,  See  also  Camping  on 
summit.  39 

Austin,  John  O.,  trail  maker,  46,  58, 
64-66 

Austin,  Mrs.  John  O.,  65 
Avery  family,  early  settlers,  Jaffrey, 
43>  147 

Babcock,  Amos,  early  settler,  Dublin, 

136 

Bacon,  Charles  W.,  purchased  The 
Ark,  33-34 

Bacon,  Mrs.  Hattie  Hadley,  34 
Badger,  John, early  Jaffrey  house,  1  5, 
150,  152 

Bailey  family,  early  settlers,  Jaffrey, 
15-16,  23,  1 1 7,  142,  149- 
152 

Mill,  22-23,  I5°>  1S2 
Mill  reservoir,  59 
Bald  Hill,  Conn.,  104,  108 
Bald  Pate  Hill,  Mass.,  109 
Bald  Rock,  42-45,  48,  96,  1 16 
Ballou,  Hosea,  on  spelling  of  Mon¬ 
adnock,  84 

Ballou,  James,  Jr.,  “conjurer,”  24 
Ballou,  Norman,  55 
Ballou  City,  22-24,  1 51-15  2,  I7° 
Ballou  City  trail,  58,  68 
Barnes,  Rev.  Thomas,  early  settler, 
Jaffrey,  5,  18-19,  155-156 
Barrett,  Dr.  Louis  G.,  5  5 
Barrett  Mountain,  4 
Barton,  Prof.  George  H.,  geologist, 
119 


179 
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Batcheller,  Philip  S.  and  Stephen, 
purchasers  of  Mountain 
House  (1868),  36—37 
Beacon-pole  Hill,  R.  I.,  1 10 
Bears,  13—14 

Belknap,  Rev.  Jeremy,  ( History  of 
New  Hampshire).  84,  86, 
1 13,  1 16 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 

stage  line  to  Boston,  20 
turnpike  to  Mass,  line,  19 
Bemis,  Charles  A.,  ( History  of 

Marlboro) .  25,  54—55 

Benson,  Frank  W.,  175 
Berries,  12,  41,  57,  62,  70,  73,  105 
Bible  Rock,  1 19 

Bicknell,  William  J.,  65—66,  178 
Bicknell  trails, 

“Baby,”  65 
“Daddy,”  66 

Bigelow,  Dr.,  Jacob,  early  visit  to 
summit,  39—40 

Bigelow,  Joseph,  on  spelling  of 
Monadnock,  84 

Bigelow,  Levi,  partner  in  “Mo¬ 
nadnock  Hotel,”  (1826), 

48 

Birds,  129 

Blair,  Mrs.  Donald  M.,  See  also 
Half  Way  House.  37 
Blake,  Harrison,  friend  of  Thoreau, 
51,  70-73,  103 

Blanchard,  Jonathan,  Masonian 
Proprietor,  138 

Blanchard  and  Langdon’s  Map 
(1761),  84-86 
Blueberries, 
see  Berries. 

Blue  Hills,  Mass.,  See  also  Great 
Blue  Hill.  1 1 5 

Blue  Job  Mountain,  Farmington, 
109 

Boat,  The,  1 19 
Bonfire  on  summit,  56 


Boot,  Dr.  Francis,  early  visitor  to 
summit,  39 

Boston  Custom  House,  97,  108 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 

77 

Boyce,  Robert,  early  land  speculator, 
Dublin,  4,  163 

Briant,  Thomas,  early  settler,  Jaf- 
frey,  169 
Bridle  trail,  64 

Brigham,  Levi,  co-purchaser  of 
Bailey  Mill,  152 
Brook  trail,  65 

Brooks  family,  early  settlers,  Jaf- 
frey,  17-19,  27,  95,  148- 
149 

Brooks,  Maro  S.,  gift  of  reservation, 

95 

Brooks,  Zopha  Willard,  135 
Brush,  Charles  Francis,  Jr.,  Memo¬ 
rial  to,  95—96 

Brush,  George  DeForest,  175 
Bubbling  spring,  6 1 
Buckley,  John, 

escaped  Hessian  soldier,  141 
house  now  owned  by  Dr.  Robert 
H.  George,  15,  140 
panel  work  in  Meeting  House, 
141 

place  bought,  (1803),  27 
Bullard  elm,  Dublin,  14,  133 
Bullard  family,  early  settlers,  Dub¬ 
lin,  14,  133-134 
Bullard  pond,  133 
“Bunk  woods,”  13 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  108 
Association,  56 

Burpee  family,  early  settlers,  Dub¬ 
lin,  6,  14,  132-135 
Buss,  Lieut.  Samuel,  early  settler, 
Jaffrey,  16,  27,  144,  159— 
160 

Buss,  Samuel,  Jr.,  160,  169 
Buss,  William,  160 
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Cabot,  Louis,  91 

Cabot,  William  B.,  student  of  Indian 
names,  81—83 

Cabot,  Mrs.  William  B.,  Ainsworth 
heir,  90 

Caldwell,  Bernard,  Mountain  Shade 
House,  Jaffrey,  150 
Caldwell,  Prof.  W.  H.,  91 
Camel’s  Hump,  Vermont,  no 
Camping  on  summit,  See  also  Chan¬ 
ning;  Thoreau.  36,  42, 

49)  97 

Carlton,  Moses,  owner  of  lead  mine 
(1847),  1 17 

Carrigain,  Philip,  map  of  New 
Hampshire,  84 

Cart  Path,  Jaffrey,  49,  51,  65—66 
Carter,  Alec, 

see  Names  on  summit  rocks. 
Carter,  James  G.,  ( Geography  of 
New  Hampshire) .  1,  175 

Cascade  Link,  63 

Cascade  Link  trail,  57,  63—64,  94 
Cattle  raising,  13—14,  21,  26 
.Century  Dictionary ,  The ,  on  origin 
of  “Monadnock,”  81 
Chamberlain,  Allen, 

maps  of  trails  and  mountain,  68 
relocation  of  Eveleth  route,  63 
search  for  Marlboro  trail,  5  5 
search  for  Thoreau’s  camp  sites, 

74>  77 

Chamberlain,  Edward  Gage,  pano¬ 
ramic  chart,  69,  97,  108— 

1 1 1 

Chamberlain,  T.  C.,  geologist,  83 
Chamberlaine,  Augustus  P.,  37,  47, 
66,  106 

Chamberlaine  pool,  65 
Chandler,  Rev.  Seth,  ( History  of 
Shirley).  166 
Channing,  William  Ellery, 

camping  trip  with  Thoreau,  5  1— 
52,  72-76 


in  Emerson  camping  party,  35 
last  camp,  poem  on,  74 
on  spelling  of  Monadnock,  84 
Channing,  W.  E.,  175 
Charlestown,  N.  H.,  county  seat 
prior  to  Keene,  5 

Charts  of  the  summit  view,  69,  1 10 
Cheshire  County, 
map  of  (1858),  50 
organization  of  (1771),  5 
Cheshire  Gazette ,  account  of  fire 
(1825),  98 

Cheshire  Railroad,  20,  35—36 
Chipmunk  trail,  65 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  67,  96 
Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grenville, 
Summer  residence  oldest 
house  in  Dublin,  14,  132 
Clark,  Rev.  Stillman,  Jaffrey  minis¬ 
ter,  163 

Clearing  of  land  by  early  settlers,  9 

Cliff  View  trail,  65 

Coast  Survey  trail,  See  also  U.  S. 

Coast  Survey.  52—54,  67 
Coffee  Pot  Camp  trail,  65 
Coffeen,  Capt.  Henry,  early  land 
speculator,  Jaffrey,  5,  141, 
143)  147 

Commodities,  prices  of,  early  days,  8 
Conant,  John,  early  settler,  Jaffrey, 
25,  168 

Corey,  David,  early  settler,  Jaffrey, 
15)  153 

Coughran,  John  W.,  early  settler, 
Ballou  City,  15,  23,  150 
Craftsmen,  early  days,  10 
Crags  trail,  66 
Cranberries,  73 
Croydon  Peak,  1 1 1 
Cudworth,  Moses,  See  also  Moun¬ 
tain  House.  49,  52 
Cumings,  Sim, 

see  Names  on  summit  rocks. 
Cumings  pond,  Jaffrey,  140 
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Cutter,  Dr.  Daniel  Bateman,  ( His - 
tory  of  Jaffrey).  31,  167 
Cutter,  David  (“Cutler”), 
see  Initialed  Rock. 

Cutter,  Julius,  Selectman  of  Jaffrey; 
instrumental  in  preserving 
the  summit  for  public  use, 
88-91 

Cutter,  Leonard  R.,  biography 
cited,  175 

Cutter,  Louis  F.,  map,  68 
Cutter  family,  early  settlers,  Jaffrey, 
9,  14,  22,  27-34,  139,  142, 
144,  148-149,  162-163, 
166-168 

“Cutter’s  Ark,”  30-3  1 
Cutter’s  tavern,  25,  30 

Dakin,  Samuel,  See  also  Names  on 
summit  rocks.  22 
Dali,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Healey, 
66 

Dana,  Dr.  James  Freeman, 

articles  on  geology  and  mineral 
spring  (1816),  23,  40 
measured  altitude,  104 
reported  finding  lead,  116 
Dana,  S.  L.,  trip  to  summit  (1816), 
40 

Dancing  on  summit,  early  days,  103 
Darling  family,  Dublin,  26,  56,  138 
Darling  trail,  56,  138 
Davidson,  John,  early  settler,  Jaf¬ 
frey,  4 

Davis,  Prof.  William  Morris,  on 
geology  of  mountain,  1 1 3 — 
1 14,  120 

Davis  family,  early  settlers,  Jaffrey, 

5,  1 8,  53-54,  155-157 
Deane,  Walter,  collected  plants  on 
mountain  (1890),  100 
Deeds,  recording  of  early,  5 
Deer,  14 


Derby,  Miss  Emily  E.,  94,  135 
Derby,  Prof.  Samuel  C.,  94,  135 
Derby  Woods  on  Monadnock,  The, 
94“95>  135 

Devens,  Rev.  Samuel  A.,  on  spelling 
of  Monadnock,  84 
Dialect  Notes ,  1  3 

Dick,  Mrs.  Alexander  C.,  gift  of 
reservation,  95—96 
Dingle  Dell,  45 
trail,  42,  65 

Dinsmore,  Thomas,  See  also  Ini¬ 
tialed  Rock,  “shantee,”  at 
summit,  34,  41,  45 
Do  Drop  trail,  66 
Dole,  Benjamin, 

built  steps  of  Meeting  House,  161 
early  settler,  Jaffrey,  15,  141, 

I43>  147 

wolf  hunter,  175 

Dole,  John, 

early  settler,  Jaffrey,  143 
died  in  the  service  (1782),  143 
wolf  hunter,  175 
Dublin, 

town  site  allotted  (1749),  3 
earliest  settlers  frightened  away,  4 
lots  and  ranges,  130— 139 
first  permanent  inhabitants 

(1759).  4 

first  town  meeting  (1764),  4 
schedule  of  commodity  prices 
(■777);  8 

centennial  of  settlement  (1852), 
98 

map  of  (1853),  68 
mountain  farms  given  up,  6 
old  houses,  See  also  Chapter  XIV : 

130-139.  15-16 

summer  visitors,  25—26,  56 
Dublin  Riding  and  Walking  Club, 
64,  68 

Dummer,  Governor,  85 
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Dwight,  Daniel  A.,  bought  Scott 
house,  Dublin,  132 
Dwight,  Timothy,  President  of 
Yale  College 

on  spelling  of  Monadnock,  84 
Travels ,  40 

Early  settlers, 

see  Chapters  I:  3—16  and  XIV: 
1 30-1 70 
East  Jaffrey, 
see  Railroads. 

Eaves,  George  W.,  57,  138 
Edes,  Henry,  See  also  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  Association.  56 
Edgett,  Edwin  F.,  66 
Edmands,  J.  Rayner,  1 10 
Ellis,  Rev.  George  E.,  ( Memoir  of 
Dr.  Bigelow).  40 
Emerson,  Dr.  Edward  W., 
account  of  early  fire,  98—99 
camp  on  mountain,  35,  176 
in  search  for  Thoreau’s  camp  site, 
76 

on  spelling  of  Monadnock,  84 
Emerson,  Ellen,  in  Emerson  camp¬ 
ing  party,  3  5 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo, 
camping  party  (1866),  35 
climbed  to  summit  (1845),  26 
Monadnoc ,  I,  108,  1 1 3,  175 
Monadnock  From  Afar,  106,  178 
on  spelling  of  Monadnock,  84 
Emerson  family,  Jaffrey,  7 
Emery  family,  early  settlers,  Jaf¬ 
frey,  16,  24,  138,  142,  16 1 
Encyclopedia  Britannica ,  on  “Mo¬ 
nadnock”  as  a  geological 
term,  83 

Eveleth,  Asahel,  tavern  keeper,  Bal¬ 
lou  City,  23 

Eveleth,  Joab,  early  settler,  Dublin, 
134 


Eveleth,  Joseph,  son  of  Joab,  57, 
1 34-i 3 5 

Eveleth  route,  57,  63 
Exel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Axel,  purchased 
Half  Way  House  (1927), 

37 

Exeter,  Cheshire  County  deeds 
originally  recorded  at,  5 

Fagan,  L.,  map  of  Cheshire  County, 

5° 

Fairbanks,  Lieut.  Jabez,  scouting 
party  (1723-1724),  39,  85 
Fairy  Spring  trail,  49—50 
Falcon  camp,  61,  176 
Falcon  link,  62—63 
Falcon  spring,  59,  62 
Falconer,  William  M.,  watchman  at 
summit,  61 

Familiar  Letters ,  (F.  B.  Sanborn). 
74 

Faribault,  E.  R.,  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada ;  Appalachian  alti¬ 
tudes,  1 14,  178 
Farmer  trail,  56,  138 
Farrar,  Phineas,  Jr.,  early  settler, 
Dublin,  138 

Fassett,  Joseph,  16,  48—52,  164 
Fassett,  Joseph  W.,  Selectman  of 
Jaffrey;  instrumental  in 
preserving  the  summit  for 
public  use,  88—91,  165 
Fassett  brook,  42,  48,  51 
Fassett  trail,  48,  51 
Fassett’s  “Mountain  House,’’  34, 
49,  105 

Fay,  Frederic  H., 

designed  forest  fire  observatory, 
102 

maps  of  trails,  68 
Felt  family,  Jaffrey,  25 
Fern  path,  17,  58,  63 
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Ferry,  Martin  G.,  Supt.,  C.  C.  C. 
camp,  67 

Fife,  John,  tavern  keeper,  Jaffrey, 
40-48,  155 

Fife-Mann  place,  Jaffrey,  49 
Fire  Line  trail,  62—64 
Fire  observatory,  61—62,  IOI  — 102 
Fires,  See  also  Thoreau.  13,  98— 
100 

Fisk,  Thomas,  map  (1853),  68 
Flint,  Amos,  house,  Jaffrey,  163 
Flint,  William  R.,  on  spelling  of 
Monadnock,  85 

Flora, 

see  Plants;  Summit,  The  Flora  of. 
Food  of  early  settlers,  10 
Fort  Mountain,  Epsom,  109 
Four  Spots,  44 

Gap  Monadnock,  85 
Gap  Mountain,  12 1,  123 
Garnet  Spring  trail,  65,  67 
Gateway  trail,  66 
Geodetic  Survey, 

see  U.  S.  Coast  &  Geodetic  Sur¬ 
vey. 

Geographical  Review ,  The ,  82 
Geography,  178 

Geography  of  New  Hampshire ,  A, 
(James  G.  Carter).  1,  1 16, 
175 

Geology  of  New  Hampshire ,  (Prof. 
J.  W.  Goldthwait).  116, 

125 

George,  Dr.  Robert  H.,  possibly  old¬ 
est  house,  Jaffrey,  15,  27, 
1 40-1 41 

Gibbs,  Jonathan,  map  of  Jaffrey 
(1850),  50 

Gilchrist,  William,  early  settler, 
Dublin,  6,  1 34— 1 3 5 
Gilmore,  David  Harvey,  early  set¬ 
tler,  Jaffrey, 


purchased  Bailey  Mill,  151 
worked  lead  mine,  1 17 
Gilmore  pond,  Jaffrey,  4 
Glaciers,  104 

Gleanings  from  Old  Shaker  Jour¬ 
nals,  (Clara  Endicott  Sears). 
166 

Gleason  family,  early  settlers,  Dub¬ 
lin,  17,  137-138 
Gleason,  Herbert  W., 

Through  the  Year  With  Tho¬ 
reau,  74 

heard  Monadnock  “roar,”  106 
search  for  Thoreau’s  camp  sites, 

74-75 

Glover,  Robert,  early  settler,  Jaf¬ 
frey,  149 

Gold,  prospected  for  (1865),  1 18 
Goldthwait,  Prof.  James  Walter, 
{Geology  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire).  115-116,  125 
Goodenough  farm,  Marlboro,  sold 
to  Shakers,  165 
Gordon’s  cottage,  Jaffrey,  18 
“Grand  Monadnock  Hotel,”  Ama- 
don’s,  See  also  Amadon, 
Josiah.  34 
Grant,  P.  S., 

see  Names  on  summit  rocks. 
Grantham  Mountain,  1 1 1 
Graphite,  attempt  to  mine,  44,  50, 
1 1 6-1 18 
Graves,  Ira, 

see  Names  on  summit  rocks. 

Gray,  Edward,  will  of  (1753)  shows 
money  values,  175 
Gray,  Francis  C.,  39 
Great  Blue  Hill,  Mass.,  See  also 
Blue  Hills.  109 
Great  Pasture,  65 
Great  Spring,  145 
Greylock  Mountain,  Mass.,  108 
Green  Carpet  trail,  44,  65 
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Green,  Mary  M.,  Ainsworth  heir, 
90 

Greene,  Mrs.  Copley,  built  first 
summer  residence  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  26 

Groton  Rangers,  expedition  (1706— 

1707).  39 

Grout,  John,  early  settler,  Jaffrey, 

4,  I45-H77  1 53 
Gunstock  Mountain,  104 

Hadley,  Abraham,  settler,  Ballou 
City,  1 50-1 5 1,  163 
Hale,  Oliver,  house,  Jaffrey,  17 
Half  Way  House,  See  also  Mountain 
House. 

history  of,  34-37 
Monadnock  Mountain  Associa¬ 
tion  organized  at,  66 
original  ownership  of  site  of,  144 
road,  18-19,  43,  145,  147 
sold  (1927),  37 
trails,  42,  64—68 
other  references,  7,  88—89,  I00> 
105,  117-118 
Half  Way  spring,  42,  67 
Hamlen,  Capt.  E.  W.,  early  Jaffrey 
house,  7,  15,  41,  154-15  5 
Hammond  family,  early  settlers, 
Jaffrey,  148-149 
Hammond,  Major  Otis  G., 

history  of  the  Mason  Grant,  3, 

*75 

on  spelling  of  Winnipesaukee,  83 
Hardy,  Nathaniel,  early  settler, 
Jaffrey,  170 
Harling,  E.  J., 
maps  of  trails,  68 
watchman  on  mountain,  61 
Harling,  John,  early  Jaffrey  house, 
15,  152 
Harling  trail,  61 


Harrington  family,  early  settlers, 
Jaffrey,  6,  14,  57,  133- 
1357  158 

Harris,  W.  Gray,  63 
Harrison,  Birge,  175 
Harrisville,  map  of,  68 
Hart,  Prof.  John  G.,  15,  48,  165 
Hartwell,  Ephraim,  early  settler, 
Jaffrey,  162 

Harvard  College,  23,  no,  1 1 3,  119 
Harvard  University,  59,  67,  1 1  3 
Haskell’s  tavern,  Marlboro,  25 
Hausman,  Dr.  Leon  Augustus,  on 
birds,  129 

Hawley,  Charles  T.,  62 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  on  spelling 
of  Monadnock,  84 
Hawthorne,  Una,  in  Emerson  camp¬ 
ing  party,  3  5 
Hedgehog  trail,  44,  65 
Height, 

see  Altitude. 

Hello  Rock,  65 

Henderson,  John,  Jr.,  early  settler, 
Jaffrey,  17,  153 
Henshaw,  Thomas  A.,  66 
Hewitt,  Dr.  J.  N.  B.,  on  Indian 
names,  82 

Higginson,  Col.  Thomas  Went¬ 
worth, 

on  spelling  of  Monadnock,  84 
American  Stonehenge ,  An ,  12, 

/75 

President,  Monadnock  Forestry 
Association,  91 

Hillsmith,  Clarence  H.,  17,  169 
Hinckley,  George  L.,  63 
History  of  Dublin ,  26 
History  of  Jaffrey ,  (Daniel  Bate¬ 
man  Cutter).  167 
History  of  Jaffrey ,  (Albert  Annett 
and  Alice  E.  E.  Lehtinen). 
178 
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History  of  Marlboro ,  (Charles  A. 
Bemis).  25 

History  of  New  Hampshire,  (Rev. 
Jeremy  Belknap).  84,  86, 
113,  1 16 

History  of  Shirley,  (Rev.  Seth 
Chandler).  166 

Hitchcock,  Prof.  Edward,  geological 
studies,  77,  1 1 9— 120 
Hitchcock,  C.  H.,  State  geologist, 
178 

Hoar,  John,  early  settler,  Dublin, 
138 

Hodge,  Frederick  Webb,  on  Indian 
names,  82 

Holbrook,  J.  J.,  measured  altitude, 
104 

Holden,  George,  63 
Holland’s  map  (1784),  86 
Holland,  Samuel,  84 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  on  spelling 
of  Monadnock,  84 
Holt  Hill,  Mass.,  109 
Home  industries  of  early  settlers,  10 
Howe,  Dr.  Adonijah, 

early  settler,  Jaffrey,  22,  26,  31, 
1 40-1 4 I 

place,  site  of  Shattuck  Inn,  167 
Hudson  (or  Hutson),  Benaiah,  early 
settler,  Jaffrey,  160 

Indian  names,  81—85 
Indians,  4,  39,  108,  130,  176 
Ingalls,  Ebenezer,  early  settler,  Jaf¬ 
frey,  43,  144 
Initialed  Rock,  46 
Inns, 

see  Chapter  III. 

Inn-Ark  trail,  58 
Inspiration  Rock,  65 

Jackson,  Dr.  Charles  T.,  geological 
map  of  New  Hampshire,  84 


Jaffrey,  George,  clerk,  Masonian 
Proprietors,  83,  85,  146 

Jaffrey, 

town  site  allotted  (1749),  3 

first  post-office  (1801),  19 

History  of,  167,  178 

lots  and  ranges,  139— 170 

map  of  (1850),  50 

census  of  (1769),  4 

mountain  farms,  6 

old  houses,  See  also  Chapter  XIV : 

139-170.  15-16 

Summer  visitors,  25,  28,  33 
Town  of,  establishment  of  public 
reservations  by,  90,  93,  95— 
96 

trails,  39,  69 

Jones,  John,  early  settler,  Dublin, 
133 

Joslin,  John,  tavern  keeper,  Ballou 
City,  16,  22-24,  160,  163 

Journal  of  A  merican  Folk-lore,  8 1 

Journal  of  Geology,  1  2 1 

Keegan,  Bernard  J.,  early  Jaffrey 
house,  16,  23 

Keene, 

mails  in  1801,  19 
Third  N.  H.  Turnpike  organized 
at,  19 

Keene  Sentinel,  See  also  New 
Hampshire  Sentinel.  34, 
53>  104 

Kennedy,  Owen,  63 

Kent,  John,  house,  Jaffrey,  163 

Keyes,  Annie,  in  Emerson  camping 
Party>  35 

Kimball,  Mrs.  Paul  W.,  gift  of 
reservation,  95 

Kimball,  Warren  W.,  gift  of  reserva¬ 
tion,  95 

Kinney,  Thomas,  67 
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Kipling,  Rudyard,  on  spelling  of 
Monadnock,  84 
Kite,  Miss  Rebecca,  66 

Land  values  in  early  days,  4,  6—8 
Larned,  Charles, 

chart  of  view  from  summit,  69, 

1 10 

Monadnock  Mountain  Associa¬ 
tion,  66 

Moses  spring,  67 
Larock,  Antoine,  156 
Lawful  money  (1753),  175 
Lawton,  Charles  E.,  66 
Lead  mine,  116— 118 
Learned,  Henry  D.,  136 
Ledges  trail,  65 

Lehtinen,  Alice  E.  E.,  associate  his¬ 
torian  of  JafFrey,  178 
Leonard,  Levi  W.,  D.D.,  historian 
of  Dublin,  178 

Leuchtenberg,  Duke  Dimitri  von, 
67 

Lichens,  71,  1 18 

Linder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  W.  A., 

37 

Link  trail,  65 
Links,  The,  62—64 
Liquor,  sale  of,  at  summit,  47—48 
Lisbon,  N.  H.,  in  Geology  of  New 
Hampshire ,  1 1 6 

Littleton,  N.  H.,  in  Geology  of  New 
Hampshire ,  1 1 6 
Little  Monadnock,  85 
Lost  Farm  trail,  59,  65 
Lots  and  Ranges,  See  also  Chapter 
XIV:  1 30-1 70.  6-7 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  on  spelling  of 
Monadnock,  84 

Lower  trail  to  Great  Pasture,  65 

McCoy,  Ernest  T.,  early  JafFrey 
house,  168 


MacGowan,  Henry  A.,  65—66 
McNeill,  Alexander,  early  tavern 
keeper,  JafFrey,  17,  21, 

144,  169 

MacVeagh,  Hon.  Franklin,  91 
Macy,  Reuben, 

see  Names  on  summit  rocks. 

Mails  in  early  days,  19—20 
Manchester,  City  of,  Tyng’s  Town¬ 
ship  records,  175 

Mann,  Elias,  See  also  Fife,  John. 
43>  48 

Mann,  J.  W.,  “Mountain  House,” 

50 

Mann,  John,  See  also  Fife,  John. 

41,  43,  48,  155 
Maple  Tree,  The,  59 
Maps,  See  also  Charts.  50,  67—68, 
84,  86,  97 
Marian  trail,  55,  65 
Marlboro, 

History  of ,  25 
settlement  of,  6 
turnpike  through,  19 
Marlboro  ridge,  39,  53,  65 
trail,  53-55 
Marriage  at  summit,  36 
Mason,  Benjamin, 

early  settler,  Dublin,  136 
wolf  hunter,  175 

Mason,  Charles,  at  Dublin  centen¬ 
nial,  98 

Mason,  Capt.  John, 
grant  to,  3 
heirs  of,  92 

Mason,  Lieut.  John  (Tufton) 
heir  of  Capt.  John  Mason,  3 
Masonian  Proprietor,  heirs  of, 
177 

Mason,  Moses,  early  settler,  Dub¬ 
lin,  152 

Masonian  Grant,  3,  93 
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Masonian  Monadnock  Reservation, 
63,  92-94 

Masonian  Proprietary,  2 
Masonian  Proprietors, 

Dublin  and  Jaffrey  town  sites  al¬ 
lotted  by  (1746),  3 
census  of  Jaffrey  (1769)  by,  4 
Heirs  of, 

conveyed  mountain  lots  to  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Protection  of 
N.  H.  Forests,  92—93 
list  of  signatory,  177 
other  references,  8  5 — 87,  138, 

145-146,  149 

Massachusetts  Archives,  83,  85,  176 
Meads  brook  trail,  60 
Meads  family, 

early  settlers,  Jaffrey,  19,  158— 
159 

farm,  1 1,  96,  1 57 
orchard,  59 

Meeting  House,  Jaffrey,  17,  140- 
141,  1 6 1,  170 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Bigelow ,  (Rev. 

George  E.  Ellis).  40 
Midway  trail,  66 

Miller,  Elsie  K.,  on  spelling  of 
Monadnock,  84 

Millikin,  Lieut.  Alexander,  tavern 
keeper,  Jaffrey,  16,  24—25, 
32,  H3>  153 

Mineral  Spring,  22—23,  40,  163 
Mining  for  graphite,  lead  and  gold, 
44,  50,  1 1 6-1 18 
Ministers’  lot,  Jaffrey,  170 
Mitchell,  William,  early  settler, 
Jaffrey,  17 

Monad noc,  (Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son).  I,  26,  108,  1 1  3 
Monadnock,  as  a  geological  term, 
82,  120 

Monadnock,  first  known  printed 
mention  (1749),  176 
Monadnock  Forestry  Association,  91 


Monadnock  From  Afar ,  (Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson).  106 
Monadnock  Hotel,  See  also ,  Ama- 
don,  Josiah.  48 

Monadnock  House,  Joseph  Fassett’s, 
50“51 

Monadnock  Mountain  Association, 

66 

Monadnock  Mountain,  Vermont,  85 
Monadnock  “roar,”  106—107 
Monadnock,  spelling  of, 

see  Name,  variants  in  spelling  of. 
Monadnock  State  Reservation,  Jaf¬ 
frey,  91 

Money,  rates  of  exchange,  Provincial 
currency  (1753),  4>  W5 
Monte  Rosa,  48—50,  65,  96,  129 
Moors,  William,  conveyed  mineral 
rights,  1 1 7 

Morlock,  William,  trail  builder,  67 
Morse,  Asa,  Jaffrey,  1 6 1 
Morse,  Eli, 

early  miller,  Dublin,  21,  26,  130 
his  memo,  book,  1768/9,  175 
Morse,  Francis  Appleton,  132 
Morse,  Paul,  early  settler,  Dublin, 

Morse,  Reuben,  wolf  hunter,  Dub¬ 
lin,  175 

Morse,  Thomas,  Dublin,  135—136 
Morse  trail,  67 
Moses  spring,  67 
Mossy  brook,  5,  50,  65 
Mount  Agamenticus,  Maine,  108 
Mount  Lincoln,  Vermont,  110 
Mount  Mansfield,  Vermont,  108 
Mount  Tom,  Mass.,  104 
Mount  Washington,  108 
Mountain  brook,  121 
Mountain  House,  See  also  Half 
Way  House. 

began  (1859)  as  property  of 
Moses  Cudworth,  34 
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Mountain  House  (continued) 

sold  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D. 
Rice  (1864),  35 

burned,  rebuilt  (1866—1867), 

36 

sold  (1868),  36 

name  changed  to  Half  Way 
House  (1916),  37 
sold  (1927),  37 
other  reference,  52 
Mountain  lots,  sale  of,  4—5 
Mountain  Shade  House,  16,  64, 
15° 

Mountains  seen  from  summit,  104, 
108-1 1 1 

Mountainside  farms,  early  days,  1 1 
Mower,  Gilman,  37 
Murphy,  Hermann  Dudley,  175 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian, 
82 

Muzzey,  Robert,  wolf  hunter,  Dub¬ 
lin,  175 

Name, 

variants  in  spelling  of,  83—85 
Indian  pronunciation  of,  177 
Names  on  summit  rocks,  39,  101 
Nesmith,  J.  E.,  84,  175 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery ,  23,  40 
New  Hampshire, 

Geography  of,  see  Geography. 
Historical  Society,  83 
History  of,  see  History, 
maps  of,  see  Maps. 

Provincial  Assembly,  83,  86 
Provincial  Papers ,  83,  85 
Republican  and  Farmer ,  54 
Sentinel ,  See  also  Keene  Sentinel. 

>9»  3  5-36,  41,  45,  47-49, 
51,  98 

New  Ipswich,  turnpike  through,  19 
Newton,  Charles,  36 
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Noble,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H., 
64—66 

Noble’s  trail,  65 

Norwich  (Vt.)  Military  Academy, 

104 

Oak  Hill,  64 

Oaks,  Beriah,  early  settler,  Jaffrey, 

54, 156 

Odiorne,  Jonathan,  Masonian  Pro¬ 
prietor,  162,  177 
Old  Boston  Road,  4 
Old  Days  in  Jaffrey ,  (Hon.  Albert 
Annett).  20 

Old  Dublin  trail,  56—57,  92,  138 
Old  houses  in  Dublin  and  Jaffrey, 
See  also  Chapter  XIV.  1 4— 

16 

Old  Keene  Road,  18,  29,  58—59, 
62,  67,  144,  148,  1 5  1 ,  162 
Old  Tenor,  Provincial  currency 

(1753),  175  _ 

Oviatt,  Isabella  G.,  Ainsworth  heir, 
90 

Oxen,  used  in  building  stone  walls, 

1 1 

Pack  Monadnock,  84 
Packer,  Col.  Thomas,  Masonian 
Proprietor, 

land  of,  on  Pack  Monadnock, 
86-87 

heirs  of,  177 

Page,  Major  David,  22,  163 
Paine,  Dr.  N.  Emmons,  See  also 
White  Dot  trail.  60— 61 
Painters,  I,  175 

Palache,  Prof.  Charles,  15,  170 
Paradise  Valley  trail,  65,  75 
Parker,  A.  A.,  ( Poems  at  Fourscore'). 
103 

Parker,  Abel,  early  settler,  Dublin, 
134 
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Parker,  Clinton  V.,  co-purchaser 
Bailey  Mill,  152 

Parker,  Francis  J.,  Ainsworth  heir, 
90 

Parker,  George  A.,  map  of  Half  Way 
House  trails,  68 

Parker,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  How¬ 
ard,  See  also  Parker  and  Red 
Cross  trails.  59—61 
Parker,  Judge  Joel,  at  Jaffrey  Cen¬ 
tennial  (1873), .99 
Parker,  Rev.  Theodore,  26 
Parker,  William,  early  land  owner, 
Jaffrey,  144 

Parker  trail,  19,  61,  64,  145 
Partridge,  Capt.  Alden,  104 
Pasture  Outlook,  9,  59 
trail,  59 

Pasture  trail,  60,  62 
Pastures,  12—13 

Paul,  Mrs.  Isaac  F.,  See  also  Half 
Way  House.  37 
Peabody,  Rev.  William  B.  O.,  175 
Peele,  Mrs.  Sarah,  132 
Perkins,  Joseph,  early  settler,  Jaf¬ 
frey,  15 

Perkins  pond,  Troy,  22,  25,  72 
Perpetual  Youth  spring,  67 
Perry,  Prof.  Joseph  Hartshorn,  on 
geology  of  Monadnock, 
see  Chapters  XI:  1 12-120,  and 
XII:  121-128 

Pezet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfonzo  W., 
trail  blazers,  63 
Phelps,  William  Preston,  175 
Phillips,  Richard,  early  settler,  Dub¬ 
lin,  136 

Phillips,  Samuel,  early  land  specu¬ 
lator,  Jaffrey,  5,  163-164 
Physical  Geography  of  Southern 
New  England ,  The ,  (Prof. 
William  Morris  Davis). 
120,  178 


Pickering,  Prof.  Edward  C.,  pano¬ 
ramic  chart  (1877),  1 10 
Pigeon  Hill,  Rockport,  Mass.,  109 
Pikes, 

see  Roads;  Turnpikes. 

Pioneer  families,  longevity  of,  1 1 
Piper,  Simeon,  tavern  keeper,  Marl¬ 
boro,  25 

Plants,  77,  100,  177 
Plummer,  H.  W.,  cottage,  early  Jaf¬ 
frey  house,  1 6 

Poems,  12,  74,  103,  106,  108,  1 13 
Poems  at  Fourscore ,  (A.  A.  Parker). 
103 

Poets,  1,  175 
Point  Surprise,  65 

Poole,  Arthur  E.,  See  also  The  Ark. 
married  Alice  Wood,  33 
built  The  Annex  (1899),  33 
in  movement  to  establish  first 
public  reservation,  91 
death  (1912),  33 
Memorial  Road,  96 
other  references,  60 
Poole,  Mrs.  Arthur  E.,  See  also  The 
Ark. 

in  movement  to  establish  first  pub¬ 
lic  reservation,  91 
marriage,  33 

gift  of  reservation  to  State;  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Poole  Forest, 
95-96 

other  references,  29 
Poole,  Joel  H.,  See  also  The  Ark. 
served  in  Civil  War,  32 
marriage,  27 

bought  Ark  farm,  (1873),  32 
accommodation  of  summer  visitors 

(187+).  33 

in  movement  to  establish  first  pub¬ 
lic  reservation,  91 
donated  Poole  Memorial  Road 
and  parking  place  to  State, 
96 
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Poole,  Joel  H.  (continued) 
death  (1926),  33 
Forest,  Memorial  (1929),  96 
other  references,  12—13,  29>  44> 
59,  160,  169 

Poole,  Mrs.  Joel  H.,  27,  169 
Poole,  John  Ward,  early  settler,  Jaf¬ 
frey,  32 

Poole,  John  Ward,  early  Jaffrey 
house,  16,  168 

Poole  Memorial  Road,  19,  58,  96, 
158,  167 

Porcupine  Ledge,  96 
Pow-wow  Hill,  Mass.,  109 
Priest,  Jonathan,  early  settler,  Jaf¬ 
frey,  18,  49,  155,  164 
Proctor,  Edna  Dean,  84,  175 
Prospect  Hill,  Waltham,  Mass.,  109 
Prouty,  Ira  J.,  measured  altitude 
(1S77),  10+ 

Provincial  Old  Tenor  currency 

(1753).  4. 130, 175 

Puffer,  Jabez,  early  settler,  Dublin, 
136 

Pumpelly,  Prof.  Raphael,  64 
Pumpelly  trail,  64,  92,  102 

Quarter  Way  spring,  51—52,  67 

Railroads,  See  also  Cheshire  Rail¬ 
road.  28 

Red  Cross  trail,  9,  45,  53,  59—60, 

64>  75-76 

Rice,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.,  pur¬ 
chased  Mountain  House, 
See  also  Chapter  VIII:  88— 
91.  35-36 

Rindge,  John,  Masonian  Proprietor, 
153 

Rindge,  turnpike  through,  19 
Roads,  See  also  Turnpikes.  9,  17— 
22,  58 

Robinson,  John,  early  settler,  Jaf¬ 
frey,  17,  132 


Robinson,  Christine  B.,  Memorial 
Forest,  96 
“Rock  House,”  55 
Rogers,  Daniel,  Masonian  Proprie¬ 
tor,  heirs  of,  177 

Ross,  John,  early  settler,  Jaffrey,  16 
Rowley-Canada  Township,  grant  of, 

83 

Royce,  William,  trail  builder,  60— 
61 

Runnels,  Rev.  Moses  T.,  See  also 
Charts  of  the  View,  no, 
177 

Russell,  Stephen,  early  settler,  Dub¬ 
lin,  138 

Salisbury,  R.  D.,  geologist,  83 
Salt  Oak,  63 

Sanborn,  F.  B.,  ( Familiar  Letters). 

74.  176 

Sarcophagus,  The,  78,  119 
Sargent,  Prof.  Frederick  LeRoy,  64 
Sargent,  Lemuel,  early  settler,  Jaf- 
frey,  157,  159 
Sawmills,  9 

Sawyer,  Alfred,  Selectman  of  Jaf¬ 
frey  (1883),  instrumental 
in  preserving  the  summit  for 
public  use,  88—91 

Sawyer,  Misses  Ella  and  Etta,  gift  of 
reservation,  95 
Sayles,  Col.  Lycurgus,  67 
Schoolhouse,  Jaffrey  (1796),  168- 
169 

Scott,  Alexander,  tavern  keeper, 
Dublin,  14,  21,  130 
Scott-Morse  place,  Dublin,  21 
Sentinel ,  The , 

see  Keene  Sentinel ;  New  Hamf- 
shire  Sentinel. 

Seward,  Josiah  L.,  D.D.,  historian 
of  Dublin,  178 
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Shakers  in  Dublin,  Jaffrey  and 
Marlboro,  139,  165—166 
Shattuck,  Edmund  C.,  28 
Shattuck,  Edmund  P.,  27,  32,  169 
Shattuck,  Mrs.  Edmund  P.,  27-28, 
167 

Shattuck  Inn,  The, 

began  (1869)  in  original  house 
on  site,  21,  26 

burned  (1909),  present  Inn 
opened  (1910),  28 
trails,  63,  68 
other  references,  7,  167 
Shaw,  Lemuel,  40 

Sheep  raising,  10,  13—14,  21,  26, 
29 

Sheldon,  Asa  G.,  175 
Shelter,  65 
Sidefoot  trail,  65 

Simmons,  Lizzie,  in  Emerson  camp¬ 
ing  party,  35 
Ski  trail,  67 

Smith,  Joseph  Lindon,  175 
Smith,  Scott  A.,  43—44,  47,  56,  64— 

67 

Smith’s  Summit  trail,  65 
Smith,  William  F.,  63 
Smithsonian  Institution,  66,  82 
Smyth,  Prof.  Henry  Lloyd,  topo¬ 
graphic  map,  53,  67—68 
Snow  Hill,  64 

Society  for  the  Protection  of  N.  H. 
Forests, 

Masonian  Reservation, 

agreement  with  Mrs.  Louise 
Amory  concerning,  94 
conveyed  by  heirs  of  Masonian 
Proprietors,  63,  92 
Brooks  tract,  gift,  95 
Derby  Woods,  The,  gift,  94,  135 
Brush,  Charles  Francis,  Jr., 
Memorial,  gift,  95 
Sprague  tract,  gift,  95 


Ark  woodlands,  portion  of,  pur¬ 
chased  by,  34,  96 
other  tracts  purchased  by,  95 
Society  of  Protestant  Christians,  165 
Society  of  Shakers,  139 
South  Pack  Monadnock,  1 1 1 
Spaulding  family, 

early  settlers,  Dublin,  139 
farm  sold  to  Shakers,  165 
Sphinx  trail,  65 
Sprague,  Isaac,  91,  95 
Sprague,  Mrs.  Isaac,  gift  of  reserva¬ 
tion,  95 

Spring  Village,  22 
Stage  lines,  1 9—20 
Stanley  family,  early  settlers,  Jaf¬ 
frey,  16,  148,  162,  170 
Stanley,  Henry  A.,  1 70 
State  Forestry  Commission, 
cut  fire  line,  62 

established  Monadnock  State  Res¬ 
ervation,  90—91 
acquired  additional  land,  93 
gifts  of  reservations  to,  95 
developed  parking  place,  96 
fire  lookout,  61,  102 
Steele,  Gen.  David,  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  154 

Stickney  family,  early  settlers,  Jaf¬ 
frey,  149,  154 

Stone,  John,  house,  Jaffrey,  163 
Stone  family,  early  settlers,  Jaffrey, 
163 

Stone  cabin  on  summit,  102 
Stone  walls,  1 1— 1 2 
Storey,  Moorfield,  in  Emerson 
camping  party,  35 
Stowell,  Dr.  E.  C.,  18,  166 
Studies  on  the  Glaciers ,  (Louis 
Agassiz).  77,  120 
Summer  visitors,  Dublin  and  Jaf¬ 
frey,  25-26,  28,  33,  56 
Summit,  The  Flora  of  the,  177 
Summit  House,  The,  47 
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Surveys, 

see  Maps;  Coast  Survey. 

Swastika  trail,  58—59 
Sweetwater  trail,  65,  67 

Tarbell,  Edmund  C.,  175 
Taverns, 

see  Chapter  III:  21—37 
Teachers’  School  of  Science,  119 
Tenderfoot  trail,  65 
Thayer,  Abbott,  91,  175 
Third  N.  H.  Turnpike,  19 
Thompson  family,  early  settlers, 
Jaffrey,  15,  142-143,  154 
Thoreau,  Henry  David, 
first  visit  (1843-1844),  70 
second  visit  (1852),  57,  70 
on  fires,  98 

third  visit  (first  camp,  1858),  70 
tramped  from  Troy,  51-52, 

70 

description  of  camp,  71 
naturalist  notes,  70—72 
on  view  of  mountain,  71,  97 
on  visitors  to  summit,  70,  10 1, 

105 

search  (1918)  for  camp  site, 

76 

last  visit  (second  camp,  i860), 
70,  72 

description  of  camp,  73 
memorandum  of  outfit,  79—80 
on  natural  features,  trees,  77— 

79>  99 

on  visitors  to  summit,  10 1, 
103,  105 
sketch  map,  5  3 

search  (1918)  for  camp  site, 
.  74"75 

inspired  movement  for  reserva¬ 
tion,  2 

on  spelling  of  Monadnock,  84 
Thoreau  trail,  65 
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Thorndike,  Sturgis  H.,  trail  and 
map  maker,  63,  68 
Thorndike  family,  early  settlers, 
Jaffrey,  17-18,  168 
Thorndike  pond,  Dublin  and  Jaf¬ 
frey,  14,  61,  94,  133 
Through  the  Year  With  Thoreau , 
(Herbert  W.  Gleason).  74 
Tolls  on  turnpikes,  20,  22 
Tolman  trail,  65 

Tooker,  William  Wallace,  on  Indian 
names,  81—82 
Trail  builders,  65 
Trail  maps,  list  of,  67 
Trails, 

see  Chapters  IV:  38—57,  and  V: 
58-69 

Travels ,  (Timothy  Dwight).  40 
Trees,  79,  99 
Troy,  6,  70 

Troy  railroad  station,  51 
Tucker,  Nathaniel,  visited  summit 

(1815).  39 

Tufts,  Cotton,  See  also  Initialed 
Rock.  1 41 

Turnpike  Company,  See  also  Third 
N.  H.  Turnpike.  22 
Turnpikes,  See  also  Roads.  22,  58, 

1 5 1,  169 

Twain,  Mark, 

on  spelling  of  Monadnock,  84 
spent  summer  in  Dublin,  7,  135 
Twisted  Birch  trail,  Jaffrey,  49,  65 
Twitchell,  Timothy,  early  settler, 
Dublin,  139 

Tyng’s  Township  (1750),  175 


Uncanoonuc  Mountains,  104,  109 
Unionville  Band,  Swanzey,  36 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  See  also  Coast 
Survey  trail, 
at  summit  (1858),  34 
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U.  S.  Coast  Survey  (continued) 
camp  ( 1 86 1 ) ,  36,  42 
trail,  52,  54,  89 

observations  at  and  of  Monadnock 
(1860-1861),  176 
on  Mineral  Spring,  23 
developed  Half  Way  spring,  67 
stone  cabin  at  summit,  102 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 

104 

U.  S.  Geographic  Board,  84 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  68,  104— 

105 

Upham,  George  B.,  86 
Upton,  Mrs.  Alice  H.,  135 

View,  See  also  Charts  of;  Chapter 
X:  108-111.  71,  74-75, 

97 

Wachusett  Mountain,  Mass.,  74, 
104,  109 

Wadsworth,  Samuel,  map  of  Dublin 
and  Harrisville,  68 
Wallingford,  Thomas,  Masonian 
Proprietor,  heirs  of,  177 
Walpole,  mail  stage,  19 
Walpole  ridge,  view  from,  40 
Wapack  trail,  4 

Ward,  Thomas  Wren,  in  Emerson 
camping  party,  35 
Ware,  Miss  Mary  Lee,  91 
“Warning  out”  notices,  5,  178 
Watchman’s  cabin  on  summit,  176 
Waterman,  T.  T.,  on  Indian  names, 
82 

Wayman,  Lieut.  Seth,  scouting  party 
to  Monadnock  (1706—7), 

83,  176 

Wentworth,  John,  Masonian  Pro¬ 
prietor,  heirs  of,  177 
Wentworth,  Governor  Benning, 
Masonian  Proprietor,  3 


Wentworth,  Mark  Hunking,  Maso¬ 
nian  Proprietor,  heirs  of, 

177 

Wesselhoeft,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William 

p->  33. 59 

Wesselhoeft  pond,  Jaffrey,  59,  149, 
151-152,  162 
Wesselhoeft  trail,  44,  59 
Wheeler,  Lemuel,  early  settler, 
Dublin,  138 
Wheelock,  Emery, 
see  Initialed  Rock. 

Whitcomb,  Tilly,  tavern  keeper, 
Boston  and  Jaffrey,  25 
White  Arrow  trail,  42,  48—49,  51— 

53.65, 76 

White,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  34-35 
White  Dot  trail,  60—61 
White  Spot  trail,  60 
White  Mountain  Guide ,  (Appalach¬ 
ian  Mountain  Club).  68 
White’s  path,  162 
Whitmor,  Benjamin,  early  settler, 
Jaffrey,  18 

Whitney,  Elias,  early  settler,  Jaf¬ 
frey,  15 

Whittier,  John  G.,  on  spelling  of 
Monadnock,  84 

Wibird,  Richard,  Masonian  Pro¬ 
prietor,  heirs  of,  177 
Wier,  Robert,  early  settler,  Jaffrey, 
15,  140,  170 

Wight,  Joel,  early  settler,  Dublin, 
133 

Wild  lands  on  mountain,  See  also 
Ainsworth,  Heirs  of  Rev. 
Laban.  86—90 
Willard,  Capt.  Samuel, 

took  first  party  to  summit  (1725), 

39 

on  spelling  of  Monadnock,  83,  85 
on  view  from  summit,  97,  175 
Wilmot,  Alfred  G.,  55,  63,  65 
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Winnipesaukee,  variants  in  spelling 
of,  83 

Winthrop,  James,  calculation  of  alti¬ 
tude,  104 

Wolves,  4,  13-14,  98-99,  175-176 
Woodbury,  Samuel  T.,  early  settler, 
Jaffrey,  18,  168 
Woonsocket  Hill,  R.  I.,  108 
Worcester  Chapter,  Appalachian 


Mountain  Club,  62 
Wright,  Alfred  Tolman,  55,  65 
Wright,  Francis,  Jr.,  early  settler, 
Jaffrey,  46 
Wright,  Marian,  65 

Yeatman,  Pope,  oldest  brick  house 
in  Jaffrey  (Millikin  tav¬ 
ern),  16,  22,  99,  142-143 
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Shelter  ne 
Sarcophatj 
Doric  Tem 
Black  Pre 
The  Tooth 
Inspiratior 
Four  Spoti 
Graphite  I 
Twisted  0 
Emerson's 
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Contour  Interval  100  feet 

■  Houses:  o  Ancient  House  Sites:  xSprings:  Public  Res  Boundaries 


1  Shelter  near  Summit 

2  Sarcophagus 

3  Doric  Temple 

4  Black  Precipice 

5  The  Tooth 

6  Inspiration  Rock 

7  Four  Spots 

8  Graphite  Mine 

9  Twisted  Birch 

10  Emerson's  Seat 


11  Thoreau's  Seat  21  Little  Mountain 

12  Upper  Pasture  Outlook  22  Meads  Orchard 

13  Forester's  Cabins  23  Jaffrey  Reservoir 


14  Falcon  Spring  &  Hut 

15  Garnet  Spring 

16  Hello  Rock 

17  Matterhorn 

18  Will  Hyde  Spring 

19  Great  Spring 

20  The  Notch 


24  Parking  &  Camp 

Ground 

25  The  Salt  Oak 

26  Porcupine  Ledge 

27  Mineral  Spring 

28  Troy  Reservoir 
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Compiled  from  Various  Sources 
by  Allen  Chamberlain 

Topography  by  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
Trail  Surveys  by 

Frederic  H  Fay  Sturgis  H.Thorndike,  A.Chamberlain 

Property  Lines  from  Private  Surveys 
and  personal  perambulations 
Other  Data  supplied  by  the  U.S. Geological 
Survey, U.S  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey ,  War 
Department,  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  and 
Dublin  Riding  and  Walking  Club. 
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